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Positive Pessimism and Implications for 
Japanese Culture* 


David Chee-Meow Seah 


I was indeed struck by a distinct 
difference in thinking at a very recently held 
high-level bilateral meeting of top business, 
political ‘and economic leaders of Singapore 
and Japan.! Many of the participants from 
the Singapore delegation expressed the 
feeling that the Japanese seemed somewhat 
constrained by a pervasive pessimism. To 
these participants, the Japanese ought to be 
doing much more and be more assertive. 
The conditions were ripe: an economy that 
seemed to have bottomed out of the 
recession, the electoral reforms that had 
bugged Japan for years had been 
implemented, there were signs that political 
stability would resume with the impressive 
performance of the dominant party, the 
LDP. The international environment had 
also called for a Japan that would exercise a 
more decisive role in the management and 
conditioning of world and regional events. 
Yet, why were the responses of the J apanese 
marked with hesitancy? 

This attitude contrasted sharply with that 


of the Singaporeans. They were not as 
taciturn as the Japanese. To them, while 
there were always perils and challenges, the 
world nonetheless would be for those who 
would dare to risk and venture. Presumably, 
the Singaporeans belonged to this group of 
enterprising people. They were thus more 
bullish, assertive and "dynamic" in all the 
issues. that were discussed — the external 
economic wing, economic restructuring, the 
bouncing strength of the Asia-Pacific region 
and the shape of the evolving international 
relations. It was true that these discussions 
took place before the dismal economic 


. results in Singapore of the third quarter of 


this year were released. However, I doubt 
that their thinking or approach would have 
changed drastically since, by occupying key 
positions in the society, they should have 
already known the less than comfortable 
growth figure in the economy. 
Should we conclude the "differences" in 

thinking or approach as merely.the fact that. 
these two different communities had their 


*Lecture given to Asian-Pacific Cultural Center, Taipei, Taiwan, R.O.C. December 7, 1996. 
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own distinct racial make-up, historical 
processes, and state of development? 
Singapore was apparently enjoying an 
enviable growth and getting recognition 
from all over the world as a future-oriented 
country. Japan, on the other hand, had 
appeared to be a slightly worn-out and not 
always welcomed economic super-giant. 
They also had a series of unfortunate 


experiences —- man-make and nature- . 


originated — which seemed to have sapped 
much of their energy, fortune, wisdom and 
patience. How could a country that within 
the last six or seven years had to cope with 
the pervasive effects of the burst "bubble" 
economy, the housing mortgages and loans 
(jusen), the Awaji-Kobe earthquake, 
attempts by the Oum Shinrikyo religious 
group to overthrown the system and values 
by foul means, large-scale food poisoning, 
and the clumsy attempts of political leaders 
who seemed to be unsuccessful in leading 
their people and the country.- l 
In my mind, this "two systems and two 
different outlooks" analysis ‘does not explain 
the attitudes of the Japanese. Language 
specialists may be quick to argue that this 
hesitancy by the Japanese could be 
attributed to the way they communicate in 
the language. It is hard to speak in 
_ acceptable Japanese without resorting to 
"yes...but” thinking and expression. Nihon- 
go is not complete and will not sound 
familiar in the absence of ‘desu kedo, desu 
ga, keredomo and so on". But, at the 
bilateral meeting in Singapore, we were not 
dealing with the so-called "conservative" 
range of Japanese people. Almost all of 
them had a strong exposure to the west and 
would be familiar with the thinking of other 
communities. Many were young, ambitious, 


3 


and have had more than a superficial 
exposure to the English language or western 
education. A good example was the fact that 
the young politicians were also graduates 
from the American Ivy League universities. 
My own conclusion of these differences 
in thinking at the meeting is that we are 
dealing with the key feature that is critical or 
central to the thought-process of the 
Japanese. This is also the factor which 
conditions their thinking to the environment 
and the world around them. The pessimism, 
found in the Japanese, is easily detectable. 
But, is it a feature that can be changed, as 
what the Singaporean participants had 
eamestly hoped? To me, this element of 
change would seem difficult; if they could 
change, they would become "non-Japanese" 


since I would like to believe, this is the basis ` 


of their psyche and is their central point of 
reference. On the other hand, I would not 
like to assert that this pessimism is the 
equivalence of a lack of realism of merely 
due to their deep-rooted belief in fate. The 
reverse or contrary would seem more 
accurate: realism has indeed led them to 


. Subscribe to pessimism. 


Nonetheless, the pessimism is not 
grounded in inaction. It is a basic standpoint 
to react and solve the contending issues 
around them; it is also the same approach 
when it comes to the generation of feelings 
or what they would love to term as the 


_ "kokoro". Pessimism, to the Japanese is thus 


not negative. The fact that this can lead to 
purposeful action has led me to term it as 
"positive pessimism". In a way, this is not a 
contradiction in this term. For, to some 
extent, it is like cynicism which could be 
found in some people who have a slightly 
different view of the world. A person who 


we 
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is cynical will only become negative if his 
` outlook results only in a jaundiced and 
inactive approach to the world or issues 
around him. However, if a person has a 
positive feature, he would still be able to 
assert his views and may even become more 
adamant and creative than a person without 
any cynical attributes. The Japanese, in this 
sense, are creative and have used this 
pessimism to bring out the best in their 
outlook; if their pessimism are negative, 
then the consequences of their action and 
thinking would have been disastrous. In my 
mind, thus, it is this positive pessimism 
which constitutes their "kokoro" and can 
indeed be used to explain the basis of their 
thinking, action and justification. 

This paper seeks to define the basis of 
the Japanese "kokoro". There are two main 
sections. The first is to look at how the 
Japanese identify themselves and how this 
definition has affected their personality. 
What would be the main possible sources 
which have contributed to their personality- 
identification? How do the Japanese react 
on the basis-of this thinking and evolve their 
popular or mass-based philosophy or values? 
This Section argues that it is this positive 
pessimism which ironically is responsible 
for much of the so-called strong features 
found among the Japanese, viz., how 
"endurance" (gaman) and "persistance”" 
(ganko) fare harmonised to the transience 
and impermanence features and why the 
"cannot-be-helped” (shigata ga nai) thinking 
is still as pertinent as the contrasting 
“determined” or "on-going" (gambattei) 


mentality. The second section focuses on- 


this thinking as pertains to the treatment of 
culture. The concern includes the Japanese 
interpretation on what constitutes the 


appropriate "relationship" between man and 
the environment, and how the Japanese 
civilisation and value-structure is shaped by 
such an approach. 


I. Self and Culture 


The study of self and culture is not a 
new academic approach. Psychologists, 
slightly more than half a century ago, were 
already probing into the relationships 
between self (then described popularly as 
personality) and culture. At that time, there 
was this effort to relate the fruits of "cultural 
anthropology and neo-Freudian psycho- 
analysts".2 This attempt at synthesis took on 
a more urgent concern with the outbreak of 
the Second World War when many studies 
were made to probe and understand the 
strengths and weaknesses of perceived and 
actual enemies by defining their "national 
character” or collective outlook of these 
people. Among some of the well-known 
writings to emerge was the post-war 
publication of Ruth Benedict, The 
Chrysanthemum and the Sword, Benedict's 
book was indeed a great source of stimulus 
for she had apparently given much food for 
thought in a concisely written piece of what 


_ constitutes the Japanese. Who, for example, 


could put the issue so succinctly thus: 


All these contradictions (among 
them)... are true... The. Japanese are, to 
the highest degree, both aggressive and 
unagegressive, both militaristic and 
aesthetic, both insolent and polite, rigid 

` and adaptable, submissive and resentful 
of being pushed around, loyal and 
treacherous, brave and timid, 
conservative and hospitable to new 
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ways. They are terribly concerned 
about what other people will think of 
their behavior, and they are also 
overcome by guilt when other people 
know nothing of their misstep... 3 


After making such a dramatic 


description, no readers would feel unmoved. . 


Some immediate conclusions could be easily 
conjured, especially when that was 
published just after the Second World War. 
Were the Japanese merely victims of 
uncontrollable circumstances? Were the 
"craziness" of the Japanese so inherent and 
not capable of being treated? .Would they 
not remain as a constant threat to mankind? 
Could the rest of the world "contain" the 
Japanese’ almost schizophrenic approach to 
collective survivability? Benedict's 
portrayal of the Japanese was certainly 
disturbing. i 
The Chrysanthemum and the Sword 
gave an interesting insight into the Japanese' 
own belief and attitude systems. Was the 
self-introspection responsible for the web of 
contradictions which the Japanese were 
caught in? Or was it due to the dynamics of 
inter-personal relations? Benedict did 
present and discuss the "guilt-shame" 
syndrome-yet, that was more geared in terms 
of an inter-relational or inter-personal basis. 
Many other writings have thus focused 
on this relational feature. Nakane Chie's 
“frame and attribute” was based partiality on 
the incompatibility between the individual 
sense of autonomy and group cohesion.* 
The individual indeed would have little 
room for autonomy. Doi Takeo, on the 
other hand, refers to the amae concept which 
implied that the Japanese would like their 
"personal selves" to be given due attention 


or nourishment.’ The Japanese, on this 


argument, would have this innate need to, 


spread and seek this desire and feeling for 


such a form of attantion which is almost 


equivalent to that of a baby to the mother. 
Doi's thinking thus diverged from Nakane 
insofar as he would subscribe to a 
compatibility between the individual and the 


"collective" through the expression of 


relationship or amae. 

In a sense, the inter-person or inter- 
relation issue is easier to define and discuss. 
It can be easily observed and measured. The 
Japanese take pride in being members of a 
cohesive community; yet, a necessary 
condition for this group unity is to 
desensities oneself by strongly subscribing 


- to the norms or values of the collective. The 


community impinges on their sense of 
individuality and their behavioural modes. 
Writers have tried to define and delineate 
these demarcations. For example, 
Kuwayama Takami put forward the idea of 
the concentric circles of relationship.® In 
one of my earlier papers, I have argued that 
the external world of the Japanese are 
constituted in "five sets of houses" and note 
the different thoughts and redctions which 
governed the Japanese as they deal with 
each of these "houses".” 

It is this relational feature that certain 
types of behaviour or attitudes are 
systematised. We are familiar with many of 
the terms (with polar meanings) generated 
and used by the Japanese. There are “ura- 
omote" (front-back), "tatemae-honne", 
(superficial-real), "“soto-uchi" (outside- 
inside), "ninjo-giri" (personal relationship- 
social obligations). Doi has in his book, The 
Anatomy of Self, argued that two sets of 
meanings are implied in such terms, namely, 


~ 


Nai 


~~ 
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they specify the relationship between “self 
and society", and that they also indicate "a 
series of directional coordinates". In the 
case of the first, there is a clustering of the 
"self" on one pole (for example, ninjo, 
honne, ura, uchi) and "social life" clustering 
on the other pole (for example, giri, tatemae, 
omote, soto). The directional coordinates on 
the other hand, set the guidelines for the 
"self and society", such that outward- 
looking forms are juxtaposed to and 
contrasted with inward-looking feelings"® It 
should also be noted that these the words 
and actions that are used are also linked to 
features such as hierarchy, power or 
influence structure. There are also the so- 
called "in-between" terms such as 
connections (kone) or the influence of the 


"backstage" power-wielder (kuromaku) 


which are prticularly useful in exploring 
inter-personal or relational factor.? 

This paper does not explore this aspect 
as much has been done. Rather, this paper 


focuses on the individual and how his 


personality is shaped. How would he 
perceive himself and how has his cognition, 
affection and evaluation of the environment 
be affected? Culture, which is.a 
conglomerate of the values, processes and 
ideas of a community will nonetheless be 
affected by the way the individuals in that 
society preceive themselves. 
` It is easy to go-to simple concepts or 
attributes of the Japanese. ‘Terms such as 
Nihon damashii, nihonjinron, shimaguni and 
Yamato shisho or mentality have been 
thrown in by many writers. These are not 
usually accurate. At the most, they are the 
consequences rather than the origin of the 
Japanese definition of "self". 
We can assume that like all races, the 


`- female. 


Japanese were born under similar 
circumstances as other racial groups. There 
are no studies which can effectively show 


` how such different values are introduced to 


the infants at the embryonic or pregnancy 
stage, although, it should be added, there are 
no shortages of speculations. There are 
advocates who believe that “talking” to the 
embryos or "exposing" them to certain types 
of music could have an indelible imprint in 
the child's mental capacity and sensitivities. 
In the absence of conclusive proof, we can 
only argue that the early socialisation from 
the time of birth, would be the most 
important factor in determining personality 
and behaviour. 

(a) The females and mothers as the main 
socialisers: This leads us to the 
consideration as to who would constitute the 


. most important socialisers at the early stage 


of a child. This paper argues that the 
females constitute the more important group 
of socialisers in Japan. Arising from this sex 
or gender, too, the mothers constitute the 
most important sub-group. 

The other argument that is used here is 
that these two features were found in almost 
all periods of Japanese history. This point is 
used to assert that the contemporary 
developments are in no way different from 
the past; in short, the shaping of the 
Japanese personality is an on-going and 
almost similar process throughout the 
Japanese civilisation. 

That the females constitute the stronger 
and more assertive of the gender is easily 
testified by passing references. Mytho- 
logical included advocates can always argue 
that the female was all supreme — the 
highest deity, Amaterasu  Omikami, was a 
References to the Kojiki will 
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easily show that she was responsible for 
much of the life and excitement on earth as 
well as in the spiritual world. When she 
disappeared in the cave, the world and the 
heavens were in darkness; her reappearance 
brought joy to all the spiritual deities or 
kamisama. She was also known to be 
magnanimous on numerous occasions to her 
brother, Susanowono-Mikoto, .who had 
brought considerable mischief. For those 
who discount this mythological aspect and 
argued in favour of history, the earliest 
known political community (as recorded 
even in the Chinese chronicles of the Wei 
Dynasty) was a female-controlled clan. 
Queen Himiko ruled through her group of 
female advisers partly using shamanism and 
her ability to communicate with the spirits. 
Yet, her followers were tough and highly 
tattooed males who eked their survival 
through fishing and hunting. Females were 
known to have fought together with their 
spouses against their common enemies up to 
the Kamakura period. Peace during the 
Nara-Heian era had given the females’ 
Superiority a temporary respite. The 
Kamakura period (1192-1333), for example, 
existed not so much to the efforts of its 
founder, Minamoto Yoritomo, but to his 
wife, Hojo Masako. It was the latter who 
manipulated the family succession line and 
enforced a policy which permitted members 
of her family line to administer as the 
regents or shikken, until the eventual 
collapse of the shogunate. 

With the commencement of the Edo 
__ Shogunate and the enforcement of features 
of the neo-Confucian thought, the females’ 
relative power position declined. While 
neo-Confucianism was largely aimed at 
ensuring political control of the daimyos and 


the enforcement of rigid social stratification, 
it had the unfortunate consequence of 
reducing the role of the females as the 
dominant gender. It is difficult to speculate 
whether this was due to the Edo shoguns' 
fear of feminine power or whether it was 
thus a deliberate attempt to reduce 
(presumably permanently) the role of the 
females. Nonetheless, the females’ 
subordinated status was more than apparent. 
The enforcement of the mikudarihan (three 
and a half sentences) which enabled a male 
to divorce his wife by a merely stating his 
intention formally. Powerlessness was 
further reaffirmed by the rules elaborated in 
Onna Daigaku. 

While the above could be said to 
represent the elite culture, there was no 
doubt that parallel developments were 
reflected in the “popular” or "mass" culture 
as well. The only difference was overall 
poorer level of literacy and the fact that 
these people were always susceptible to 
frequent famines or, until the Edo period, the 
ravages of civil wars. Male superiority was 
not always possible as females were as 
critical to the successful management of any 
agricultural society. The Japanese 
environment was not much different. 

With modemisation, the females once 
again reasserted their roles. For the new 
elite, the social position of the females was 
regarded as essential to modernisation. 
Western countries too would take this as an 
indicator of such progress. Ladies in this 
exclusive community had to take on the 
attributes of modernisation, be these the 
ability to participate in western-type dances, 
social graces or the spotting of western 
dresses as used in the west. The age of the 
modem girl (moga) had arrived and with this 
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appearance was also the resurfacing of 
female's influence and power. 

Today, the females are dominant in the 
household. While they could be addressed 
simply as the okusan (or person within the 
house, presumably with lesser power) in 
contrast to the husbands who are the danna- 
sama or those who deal with the "outside" 
perimeters, the females are known to control 
almost all aspects of the household ranging 
from savings, place of accommodation, 
schooling for the children, and almost all 
activities which keep the family as a 
cohesive unit. The men or the husbands are 
in the meanwhile relieved of such functions; 
presumably, they could concentrate on their 
employment and ensure a steady flow of 
funds for the family. 

Given the above circumstances, it is 
inevitable to attribute the child's early 
socialisation as coming mainly from the 
females. Yet, from among the females, it is 
usually the mother that constitutes the most 
important ingredient in shaping his 
personality. The thoughts and roles 
performed by the mother are thus crucial to 
the child's development. As the mother 
frequently has to undertake the role of the 
father as well (a feature which was also 
found in the elite society in the past when 
the malefolks were busily caught in the 
affairs of the state or in present-day Japan 
when most of the married males were 
scarcely in the homes to interact with the 
children), it would seem not uncommon for 
a child to take on the thinking and behaviour 
of the mother as well as to develop peculiar 
patterns of neurosis or psychosis from this 
one-sided source of influence. Thus, while 
Cardill's research has stressed the 
importance of the Japanese child being 


sandwiched between the parents when he is 
asleep (which is unlike those in the west 
where the child is kept in a separate room 
where possible), there is nonetheless 
something which remains missing in the 
child's mental and emotional development.!° 
The father is a familiar but distant figure. 
The mother would have to assume many of 
the father's roles as well. Some writings 
have mentioned the possible implications in 
the form of an Oedipus complex which such 
a male child could develop while the female 
child may grow up without much of the 
parental affection of the father. 

During this early stage in life, a 
Japanese child is caught in a dilemma. At 
the early phase of their lives, there is a 
certain amount of amae or pampered 
treatment. This feature is mentioned in most 
studies and lasted from birth to the third or 
fourth year of age!! Such a indulgent and 
"self-oriented" lifestyle would have to be 
changed as the child becomes much older. 
While some families may tolerate this large 
dose of amae up to the pre-elementary 
school, the restrictions were already 
becoming obvious. One main approach 
would be to send the child to the pre-school 
and it is here that the other group-oriented 
values and need for social conformity would 
be emphasised. 

Most parents would send their children 
to the pre-schools. They are also found all 
over the country. Most of the pre-schools 
follow consciously the guidelines 
established by the Ministry of Education. 
While such changes or moderation have 
been made, the pre-schools are to encourage 
five basic features among these pre- 
elementary school children. The 1989 
Monbusho guidelines stated these as health, 
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interpersonal relationships, the environment, 
language, and expression.!2, However, Peak 
discovered that "an inspection of the items 
within these five content areas shows that 
the primary objectives of developing good 
character and wholesome personality 
through good personal habits and proper 
social behavior are embedded throughout"!3 
The main emphasis is on character and 
development of normative consensus by the 
individual rather than on literacy. The 1989 
Monbusho guideline indicated that 
"systematic instruction in letters (moji) will 
begin after children enter elementary 
school... (and therefore) in the pre-school, 
children's interest, appreciation, and 
awareness of letters should be developed 
naturally and on an individual basis rather 
than through direct instruction.""4 

Apparently, the official view is-a subtle 
inculcation of the young toddlers to the 
collective values of the. society and using a 
method (or mixed methods) which 
emphasises understanding of the child's 
needs and psychology. The training 
methodology emphasises this feature which 
Should be adopted by the teachers. _ 

Most of the pre-school teachers do not 
refer to aggressive or uncooperative children 
in a direct manner. Rather than calling them 
"problem kids" (mondai ji), they are 
regarded as "children who require more 
care" (te no kakaru kodomo). The teaching 
approach is also geared to bring the child to 
accept the group norms through 
understanding the latter's “inner feelings" or 
"intentions". 


description would also reflect on the poor 
leadership and teaching qualities of the 
teacher. The teacher is thus as much at fault 


No teacher should term a | 
difficult child as a problem as such a. 


as that of the child if he were to misbehave. 
As one of the teaching aids mentioned: 
Even if a child's behavior appears 
meaningless or illogical, realize that he is 
really doing his best to adapt to the situation 
and is relying on you as the teacher for 
help"!5 

The above refers mainly to the usual 
pre-schools. Despite all the attention given 
by official and parental level, there can be 
no doubt that some of the kids could be 
caught in some form of trauma. First, the 
amae concept has been suddenly replaced. 


-` How is he thus to secure that "line" of 


affection? It is true that the mothers would 
still be around and indeed, most of them 
would be near the schools to pick them up 
after their classes. That there is a clear 
separation between unhampered flow of 
amae and the replacement in the pre-schools 
with ideas aimed at creating clear 
attachment to order-conformity (which may 
be lacking in amae) is not an easy exercise 
to accept. While the mothers will still the 
main source to confide and to solicit amae, 
there is already in existence a firm indication 
that their concept will be reduced 
increasingly to accept a more collective role 
definition. 
Second, not all the mothers are able to 
cope with these changes their children will 


have to undergo. It is not unlikely to find. 


even the more indifferent mothers to be still 


. concemed with the views of other parents as 


well. Among those of concern would be, the 
ease in which their-kids can accept the 
elements of competition, collaboration and 
social integration. How are they to be team 
members and hopefully, as team leaders as 
well? Thus, while not all mothers would 
"transform" themselves from doting 


= 


<a 
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personalities to the of mama-gon or "mother 
monster", social pressures such as the peer 
groups, do lead to latent (if not explicit) 
stress on most parents who would like to see 
their children do conform to certain 
desirable attributes. 

. Yet, this would be the description for 
most mothers. For a small section, the 
thinking would be more radical. This would 
be the belief that their children should go 
through the transformation in a more 
vigorous manner. The usual pre-schools 
would no longer do as, in their minds, they 
would be merely useful for training the 
"masses". Leadership training would have 
to begin early if a headstart is too be 
attained. 

How is the headstart to be achieved? 
The first is to ensure that these kids are 
placed in special Spartan-type pre-schools. 
Located usually in isolated areas and away 
from their familiar neighbourhood of the 
children, these schools stress rather stiff and 
"tough" training aimed at presumably 
Strengthening the spiritual, physical and 
emotional endurance of these kids. These 
schools are never short of applicants.}6 For 
those who do not like this harsh system, they 
would compete to enter special pre-schools 
(or kindergartens) which are run by well- 
known private universities such as Keio. 
Sometimes, the parents would even send the 
children to special tuition classes to ensure 
that the latter would. have a convincing 
chance of entering these selected pre- 
schools. Entering such schools could be 
demanding on parents and children alike for 
other than the cost factor, the transformation 
is almost dramatic. The headstart,would be 
assured once they have places in these 
desired pre-schools and kindergartens for 


that would be the first of the many steps in 
the "escalator system" which will ensure that 
the kids have better chances of eventually 
entering the prestigious private universities. 
In a way, the current approaches of this 
smaller minority of parents (or mothers) is 
no different from what was pursued in the 
past. There were two types of ‘specialised’ 
training in the past. The first was the 
samurai-type training. Children of this class 
would have to undergo rigorous training to 
transform them from weaklings to strong 
advocates and supporters of the samurai- 
dominated system. The results were rather 
dramatic as these kids were imbued with the 
tasks of leadership, codes of war and 
scholarship, physical education and training 
in the martial arts. A good example could be 
gleaned from the “gochu" education in 
Satsuma which the children of the samurai 
(from the age of seven) were to attend. For 
illustration, a reference to the gochu as 
attended by Saigo Takamori and Okubo 
Toshimichi would give some guideline: 


The young samurai went to school 
at eight o'clock in the morning, each 
wearing two swords at his side to 
signify his social position. He returned 
home for lunch, and then went back to 
school.. Once in school, a boy could-not 
leave even to go to a relative's home 
without being accompanied by a senior 
boy. All activities at the gochu’ were 
‘oriented towards fostering military- 
courage as well as literary-proficiency. 
There was therefore thé practice of 
jujutsu and the playing of outdoor 
games such as taisho fusegi, a game 
involving mock battle. Reading matter 
consisted not only of books relating to 
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exploits of loyal samurai and heroic 
generals of history, but of Confucian 
Classics and the history and literature of 
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Other forms of training were also 
introduced. Saigo and Okubo, for example, 
had to swim the straits separating 
Kagoshima and the Sakurajima at a young 
age of less than ten. 

The less-martial form of training (and 
presumably less Spartan) would be those 
found in the terakoya that was especially 
popular in the Edo period. While many of 
the students were children of the merchant 
group, the students were given a healthy 
dose of Confucian classics. and were also 
taught to use arithmetic and the abacus. 
These kids eventually were to.take over the 
businesses from their parents and in that 
sense, the terakoya offered a good headstart. 

Even if we were to dismiss the efforts of 
the minority parents and the use of the 
headstart method, there is no doubt that for 
most kids, the adjustment to new role 
cognition and acceptance may not be 
necessarily easy. It is not difficult to argue 
that elements of anxiety in the kids could 
constitute a basis of pessimism. From a 
research perspective, trying to prove this 
causal relationship is hard. Doi's study of 
patients could be useful inasmuch as case 
studies by other writers could help. Yet, how 
much of this disruption could lead to 
depression or in a more milder form, the 
feeling of pessimism? 

Still, the pessimism for most of the kids, 
even if it is assumed to be present, is not 
negative. For there is still always the 
mothers to fall back on. They are supposed 
to be present in all situations and still to 


comfort them. Such comfort, has tended to 
be conditioned, for it is geared to 
encouraging them to accept the norms of the 
group. The unconditioned flow of amae is 
thus disappearing. when it is also a time 
when the children learn to appreciate it 
much better. At the same time, the child in 
the meanwhile has learnt to accept and like 
the positive factors in the new group 
environment. The other more consoling 
factors would be their growing liking for 
their classmates and teachers even though, 
for some of them, this introduction to the 
pre-schooling stage could be nothing less 
than "traumatic". 

(b) Cultural-social impact: Recognition 
of the group requirements is only one aspect 
inasmuch as the child would have to learn 
from how to define himself vis-a-vis the 
various institutional or organisational 
requirements. These obligations too are 
subject to change depending on status and 
circumstances. When, for example, can one 
be honne (absolute frankness) in his 
relationship and when to be tatamae (the 
surface reality) is one feature that will be 
introduced to a child by his mother and the 
other group-related agencies such as the 
schools. It is only in this socialisation that 
some features found in the Japanese as 
related to the self and others are further 
defined and refined. For example, the 
Japanese have been noted not to use "I" or 
"you" in their reference. While this could be 
due to a desire to enforce a prescribed 
humility (which could be linked to the 
hierarchical society of the past) or the 
intention not to aggravate or confront the 
other "party", there are also occasions in 
which variations of "I" and "you" are used. 
A child thus has to leam these versions 
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inasmuch as he is expected not to use these 
personal pronouns frequently. 

One feature in the relationship is this 
shifting concept which has to be 
operationalised at all times. Jane Bachnik 
has used a Japanese word "kejime" to 
describe this peculiar feature, that is, the 
need to choose “appropriate behavior 
situationally, from among a range of 
possibilities, (thus) resulting in depictions of 
the Japanese as ‘shifting’ or 'relational’.""® 

Has this perennial need to keep a 
"shifting" stance led to a sense of 
uncertainty? The answer is not so clear-cut. 
While social norms and rules can prescribe 
the appropriate or suitable form a person 
should adopt at a stipulated situation, such a 
person nonetheless has to readjust himself 
when dealing with another situation, process 
or person. Each situation has to be re- 
examined in accordance to the new set of 
prevailing parameters. The "self" is thus 
never stabilised; needless to say, the 
Japanese may find themselves at tenterhooks 
as each new situation has to be dealt with in 
the appropriate manner. This frequent need 
to "change" the self is not equivalent to the 
chameleon for it is not just a modification of 
the colour. Each change requires the 


Japanese to probe a fresh set of | 


consideration or thinking. Yet, the 
community requires and insists on this 
adjustment and each correct version is duly 
rewarded in terms of the acceptance of the 
person in that particular situation. . 

In a curious way, one can argue that this 
is also an area which contributes to this 
feeling of positive pessimism. Strains and 
stress can be destabilising and debilitating. 
It is also inevitable that such a situation 
could result in pessimism as the need to deal 


with uncertainties is too frequent. Yet, as 
there is the need to conform, there is no way 
for the Japanese to ignore this requiremet. 
At the same time, it is equally clear that as 
the rewards are also available to those who 
conform, there is also the desire to ensure 
the maintenance of this set of thinking, 
however uncomfortable they could initially 
be to master. It is perhaps this outlook 
which helps to explain why the Japanese feel 
relatively at ease in dealing with such kejime 
situation. For, on the one hand, they could 
be in a subordinated position; yet, in a 
changed situation, the reverse could be true. 

Group norms are thus a predominant 
aspect of the Japanese. It is the strong 
attachment to such norms which helps 
generate and sustain such values as well 
inasmuch as they are also noted by some of 
the Japanese as rather unbearable exercises. 
For the Japanese, it is a essential to match 
the requirements of the group; it is also an 
easily identifiable feature to aspire to. It is 
in such circumstances which have prompted 
them to accept values such as belongingness, 
empathy, dependency, occupying the proper 
place, reciprocity and whatever the social 
codes enforce.!9 

(c) Environmental and cultural impact:. 
This is the third most important aspect and it 
is also an area which shows a curious 
integration of apparent contradictions. In 
religion, for example, there are always small 


` groups throughout the Japanese history 


which could be strong advocates of one ora 
mixture of religions. Most Japanese, 
especially those not in relative power or 
Status positions, have rather superificial 
understanding and observance of religious 


‘activities. Mythologically, the claim that 


they were descendents of the sun-goddess 
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has been accepted and also questioned. 
Although such a claim could be a cohesive 
factor in wielding the Japanese together as a 
tightly-encased community, there is also an 
acceptance of other religions based on 
apparently different premises and faith. 
Shinto, for example, is still not a very well 
rehearsed religion as it lacks elaborate 
theological concepts other than the fact that 
the Japanese islands were the creation of the 
divine elements and that the deities had 
many of the peculiarities or habits which are 
subsequently found among the human 
races.2° Yet, this religion in another 
perspective can offer a sense of continuous 
hope, reconciliation, and a high element of 
human understanding. The demands on the 
followers are not so stressful. 

On the other hand, this Shinto belief did 
not prevent the gradual acceptance of 
Buddhism, especially from the Nara-Heian 
period onwards. While some of the main 
advocates from the court, ranging from 
Shotoku Taishi, have been instrumental in 
promotion of Buddhism, it was possible that 
this religion was more assertive (though it is 
also compliant as indicated in the main 
concept of Buddhist thought) and could be 
used to. help answer some of the issues 
found in the contemporary world in which 
each generation of the Japanese found 
themselves in. Japanese could understand 
and relate their existing state of feelings and 
development and there is the hope, too, that 
a possible reincarnation could lead them to a 
much better existence. ; 

Buddhism and Shintoism had come to 
' ‘be curiously blended together although 
differences between the. two could be 
discerned. For example, many have looked 
at Buddha as one of the minor (but 


important) deity in the Shinto hierarchy of 
divine elements. In the meanwhile, the 
Buddhism that came from China and India 
was slowly moulded to suit the thinking and 
beliefs of the Japanese. This does not 
change even when Japan-directed 
Buddhism, such as Nichiren, evolved. 


Nonetheless, for most Japanese, Shintoism , 


has come to be the location for more 
"happy-oriented” activities such as 
marriages, announcement the birth of the 
children, the shichi-go-san festival and to 
seek assistance for luck, happiness and other 
safety-related needs. Buddhist temples, on 
the other hand, have come to be associated 
mainly with the dead and dying. 

Such demaraction, does not mean that 
Buddhism is less relevant. The transient 
world, as mentioned in Japanese popular 


poem, /roha, is still a permanent part of the. . 
_ Japanese value-system. There is no way to 
avoid transience and while Shintoism could , 


offer greater "permanency" as gods and 
goddesses do not have to die and could be 
rescued even from dire circumstances. 
Somewhere between these two different 
concepts comes a curious integration which 
while accepting transience there is also the 
belief that it is nonetheless worthwhile to 
embark on something much more permanent 
and positive. Further elaboration of this 
concept appear among which would include 
the’ features of constant trying (or 
gambattei), the idea that loss or inability to 
complete does not result in loss of faith or of 
oneself, and that death is not permanent but 
another phase of existence. Such a 
combination indeed have all the essential 
ingredients necessary for positive pessimism 
which is based on hope amidst harsh 
realities. , 
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Most of the Japanese have come to 
accept this “way of thinking” or michi. It 
may also explain why "michi" has become a 
way of life as well for it is one of the few 
` words that have been so frequently used to 
describe oneself, state of inter-personal 
relations, or one's life. The michi is 
definitely not a road that lead to 
permanence, but it does offer at least a sense 
of direction for a certain period of time. 
Thus, if a Japanese were to encounter some 
difficulties in a certain period of time, he 
could ascribe himself as having trodden the 


wrong road or the need to look for a proper’ 


one. Yet, being on the right one, it is 
equally essential not ‘to abuse the 
"advantages" or “opportunities” which go 
with it. 
Undoubtedly, several other 
environmental factors do contribute to the 


sense of uncertainty. Japan is probably one 


_country that has the largest number of active 
volcanoes, earthquake frequency, tsunami; 
and a very small percentage of inhabitable 
space. Today, 80 percent of its population 
are squeezed in about 17 percent of its land. 
This is not a current day phenomenon for it 
had always been so since the past. There are 
also other perils such as typhoons, fire, and 
floods. With all these perils, living is indeed 
a challenge in itself. How could the people 
live in contentment for one of these havocs 
could reduce all the accumulated effort to 
nothing? 

Since migration was not regarded as a 
solution, most of the Japanese would have to 
adjust and adapt to these hazards. It is rather 
difficult, living in such circumstances, to be 
Optimistic in outlook. And, when such 
hazards were further compounded with civil 
wars from intra-elite struggles in the past 


` and the need to accept harsh forms of social 


Stratificiation, there can be no doubt that 
pessimism would indeed prevail among the 
people. Even the elites in the past could also 
be swept by pessimism as well although this 
could be reinforced by their understanding 
of the transient feature as advocated in 
Buddhism. The peak of sado or tea 
ceremony, which thrived during the peak of 
civil wars in the Sengoku period, drew 
heavily on the element of uncertainty and 
the acceptance that the next occasion (or 
day) may not be available. Yet, with all the 
pessimism which could be caused by the 
unpredictability of life (and wars) and 
massive bloodshed, the participants, while 
communing over the tea ceremony process, 
were still positive for among the ideals of 
the sado spirit were harmony (wa), respect 
(kei), purity (sei) and tranquility (jaku). In 
the same manner, too, as participants, they 
need to forget their own "ranking" for the 


‘tea room was never designed to those who 


would want to indicate their social and 
power position. In that moment, they have 


- become michi no hito (or Men of the Way). 


I. Positive Pessimism and 
Impact on Culture 


Suffice it to say, the culture of Japan is 
indeed much influenced by the way the 
Japanese poeple have perceived themselves. 
The idea of a "fixed" personality or self is 
absent. It keeps changing and as long as 
they are part of the overall community, it is 
not possible to go against the trend. Thus, 
while there is some concern among some of 
them as to how to preserve their 
individuality (or their "selves"), they still 
will have to understand and operationalise 
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the requirements of the group. The room to 
maintain the distinction between the self 
and the group, unlike other races or 
communities, is almost absent. Yet, 
ironically, most of the Japanese would not 
mind to be part of the group and this would 
-mean suppression of the individuality. How 
can this dichotomy be solved? 
The two-polar concept which is 
discussed earlier can provide the essential 
role for this chamelonic behaviour. But, it is 
not at all a stress-free situation. This 
perhaps explains the anxiety which 
apparently could be found among the 
- Japanese in any form of interpersonal 
encounters. Yet, as most of them are willing 
to accept these group-norms, it cannot be 
said that though they may have disliked to 
be conformist, they do not disprove the idea 
alotogether. This breeds a certain pressure 
for soical conformity and it also explains 
why the economic market is easily tapped by 
resorting to the group conformity strategy. 
In the same manner, this group 
consciousness has led many to claim they 
are part of the very big "middle class". Very 
few in Japan, even among those with lots of 
assets, would claim they are "kumo no ue no 
hito" (or persons above the clouds). 
This brings us to the concept of "wabi" 
(or enforced poverty). The wabi philosophy 
has been given much emphasis in sado and 
almost every feature is reduced to a level of 
plainness or poverty. The tea bowl should 
show the imperfections and should be made 
of rather cheap clay; the tea room is small 
enough to accomodate a few guests but not 
spacious enough for physical comfort; the 
clothes to be worn should be plain or of 
nezumi (grey) colour; and the persons are 
reduced to themselves as ordinary people. 


Trying to grasp the meaning of wabi is 
not too easy. To refer to Sen Sotan's 
Zencharoku, wabi is ‘incomplete, (for it) 
shows no self-will and no desire for 
perfection"*!. In another elaboration, he 
mentioned: 


...the idea can no longer arise that 
dependence signifies dependence nor, 
similarly, that imperfection is simply 
imperfection. Indeed, it should be 
clearly understood that wabi is that 
incompleteness which in fact contains 
no thought of dependence. If a person 
interprets dependence as dependence, 
complains that incompleteness is 
incomplete and judges the imperfect to 
be imperfect, then that is no wabi, and 
such a person may justly be described as 
a poor fool... = 


Positive pessimism is thus a good 
explanation to the thinking and mode of 
behaviour of the Japanese. In terms of 
cultural implications, this could also explain 
for their desire to integrate with nature. In 
planning of houses, their main 
environmental concerns: are social 
acceptability and the extent to which the 
house can be “fused” as part of nature. In 
short, they have merely borrowed the 
facilities of nature and hence, equally 
important for them to be thus reminded of 
this obligation. Such form of thinking had 
led to infrequent use of paint for outside 
walls (which are usually moss: filled or 
fences made of bamboo) and the houses, the 
heavy use of wood in their unpainted stage, 
and where possible; features such as 
ikebana, bonsai, small ponds or rocks. In 
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another sense, there is the presumed 
understanding that they (and their creations) 
will have to go back to the world which 
surrounds them. 

A more elaborate form of such thinking 
is the sabi concept. Most Japanese would 
associate immediately a sense of sabishi or 
infused attachment to nature. Many clues 
will keep reminding them — the changing of 
the seasons, the growth and death of plants, 
the different flowering stages and the kind 
grandeur of the natural environment. 
Underlying all these feelings undoubtedly 
would be the element of life-death. Life 
leads to growth and growth eventually 
results in death. Yet, death itself does not 
imply total extinction for it is another form 
of existence. In that sense, while one should 
be pessimistic that this order of life and 
death is unavoidable, it does not mean the 
end of a person's existence. It is still 
possible to be positive for with each end is 
the beginning of something better. The 
sakura is one such example for it appears for 
a few days in a year and it dies at the peak of 
its beauty. Still, despite this apparent 
fragility, its ability to bring hope, joy, and 
conviction of a better tomorrow remains. 
Japanese would be among the last of all the 
peoples in this earth to rid their sakura trees 
which, other than the brief flowering period, 
has noting much of economic value to offer. 

If wabi and sabi refer mainly to the past, 
when these ideas were then best developed, 
how relevant is positive pessimism in the 
contemporary culture of Japan? In a sense, 
what was developed in the past continues to 
the present. For example, ikebana is still 
regarded as a cherished social activity for it 
supposedly make a person more in tune with 
nature. However, if we put aside the school 


of thought found in ikebana, two aspects are 
clear. ‘The first is that the display is not to 
last — it is as long as the plants remain and 
second, the flowers (on cutting) are already 
at their dying stage. Thus, an ikebana 
display can be regarded as a final act of 
beauty for those flowers whose "life" or 
existence is shortened by the work of the ` 
artist. This is the pessimistic view of 
ikebana. On the other hand, the fact that 
they could: transport the viewers to a 
different dimension is an aspect of the 
sabishi culture and viewers perhaps can 
claim this as the more positive aspect of the 
art. 

In terms of contemporary lifestyle, it 
may be much easier to answer. The first is 
the apparent conscientiousness in fulfiling a 
role, be it the employment, home, or social 
requirements. Salarymen will still push to 
their physical utmost to complete their ~ 
assignments even though the ultimate value 
of such effort could be questionnable. Over- 
work or karoshi is only a topic that was 
raised recently, but even then, it has not 
been given much serious widespread 
attention and it is still not uncommon for 
employees to use their weekends, late nights 
and even sleeping time to completion of 
what may appear to outsiders as rather 
unimportant matters. If such salarymen 
were asked for the reason, the most likely 
answer to receive is that this is their 
expectations and obligations. They were not 
optimistic about having shorter working 
hours but neither were they negative towards 
putting in such effort. (Ironically, during the 
recession period, some of those who had to 
leave the office early as less work was 


‘available would rather spend the time 


walking aimlessly until it was time to catch 
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the last train back. This action was partly 
due to the social expectation that unless a 
person is useless to the organisation, he 
would not expected to return home early). 
The second feature of this thinking is 
that it enables the Japanese as a community 
to keep prodding on, whatever the negative 
thinking of others. To do well in the 
entrance examinations to a respectable 
university is difficult. This does not prevent 
many from trying and to keep on trying 
again. The reason is in a way quite curious: 
to be able to compete is in one way of 
achievement; not to succeed is not 
necessarily an indication of incompetency; 
failure results only when one gives up re- 
attempting. This is the thinking which 
persists even though the statistical results 
sometimes do not require much elaboration. 
For example, it is possible to know the 
percentage of those who applied that can 
enter a good university. Thus, if one is not 
too good at studies, the chances may not be 
too bright. The positive outlook nonetheless 
remains present. Failures are not regarded 
as such; instead they are elevated to the role 
of ronins (a term to describe "masterless 
samurai"). This means that even though 
they could not enter the desired ‘institution, 
they were not useless for they belong to the 
“samurai” group and all the attributes 
associated with such a group. In the same 
way, the parents do not view the children as 
useless either for more attention and support 
(such as yobiko) are given to ensure a better 
possibility of success the year after. Thus, 
year after year, the number of applicants to 
the better known universities will not be 
reduced; while these applicants could make 
these institutions having to allocate more 
manpower to evaluate the applicants’ 


examination performance, they nonetheless 
contribute a valuable source of these 
universities’ income. ee 


Conclusion: 


Positive pessimism is found in the 
Japanese way of thinking. It determines the 
behaviour and thoughts. Culture is a 
concrete manifestation of the way of life and 
thinking of a people and it is only clear that 
this feature can be discemed in the Japanese 
culture. 

There are several advantages in having 
this particular concept. It enables the 
Japanese to be able to pick up from 
whatever difficulties they encounter. Should 
an earthquake were to destroy the house, 
there is the feeling that they will still have to 
continue rebuilding and living. A 


destruction thus does not destroy their will 


to live. 

This attitude may perhaps be used to 
explain why the Japanese could make 
tremendous progress since the end of the 
war. The war years had wiped out’ the 
country's resources and physical facilities. 
What was left was their spirit for survival. It 
is perhaps pertinent to recall the emperor's 
call that his people would have to rebuild the 
country. Certainly, it was not xenophobic 
nationalism which contributed to the post- 
war success; the positive pessimistic notion 
in the Japanese could have a much more 
important role in making this rehabilitation 
and success possible. 

In the same manner, this approach does 
not make them arrogant for there is no 
certainty that their success can be taken for 
granted. There will always be the need to 


make further preparations for the future and 
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to continue hoping that their present comfort 
can be sustained for as long as possible. 
There is thus a stabilising mechanism in this 
people as they seek a balance among all the 
conflicting forces or events around them. 
This stabilising factor perhaps explains 
why the Japanese can continue to exist on 
the patterns which they have established for 
themselves throughout their history. It 


Notes: 


‘would seem most unlikely too that this 


element would be swept aside in the years to 
come. For those Singaporeans who had 
expected the Japanese to behave otherwise, 
the only conclusion is that they are harping 
on a wrong theme. Unless one accepts 
positive pessimism as the key to the 
Japanese’ code of thinking and behavior, it is 
hard to claim to know the Japanese at all. 


1 This was the Second Bilateral Japan-Singapore Symposium which was held in Singapore, 30 
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October to 2 November 1996. 
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Rosenberger, op.cit., p. 152. : 

19 These features are discussed in detail in Takie S. Lebra, Japanese Patterns of Behavior (Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 1976). 

2 John Pelzel, "Human Nature in the Japanese Myths", in Takie S. Lebra and William P. Lebre, eds., 
Japanese Culture and Behavior (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1974) pp. 7-18. 

‘21 Quoted in Horst Hammitzsch, Zen in the Art of the Tea Ceremony (New York: St. Martin's Press. 
1980) p.71. 
2 Tbid., pp. 71-72. 
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To many, drama is merely a form of 
entertainment, a vehicle for amusement. To 
them, it is one long and endless unfolding of 
events in the theater where people from all 
walks of life come to recreate and represent 
vignettes of life which otherwise would 
remain untapped, unexplored, were it not for 
the playwrights, the directors, the performers 
and other theater artists and technicians who, 
in communion with each other and the 
audience, convey a message — usually the 
idea of playwright. ` 

Many theater-goers look at drama as a 
way of communicating or sharing values, 
practices, customs, and beliefs for 
entertainment and instruction. Truly, we 
watch plays presented with or without a 
Stage, with or without lighting and other 
effects, with or without make-up and 
theatrical paraphernalia. But, how many 
realize that the very witnessing of plays is "a 
study of myths and rituals" (Macgowan and 
Melnitz, 1959:1)? 

The audience becomes a participant. It 
is only amused or entertained for it does not 


assimilate instruction merely for the sake of ` 


intellectual incursions. Rather, the audience 
is a very vital part of the theatrical 


experience. It awakens to the truth and ` 


‘vibrating, 


makes the "theater come to life" (Ibid). 

We, the audience, do not "see" the 
theater. We feel it. We are moved by it. As 
we watch the presentation, we get a slice of 
life as it were, realizing not a functioning 
playhouse and everything identified with it, 
but discovering a complete organism, 
pulsating, breathing life, 
conveying rituals and myths that are linked 
to a people's way of life. In Shakespeare's 
tradition, we look up the mirror to nature to 
picture ourselves; we understand ourselves; 
we scrutinize our behavior; we send and 
receive messages. We communicate. 

Some three thousand years ago, in 
Egypt, theater was a participatory 
happening. All year through, dramas 
involving all levels and segments of society 
were enacted. The community members 
were part of the experience. As Don Rubin 
reports, “each had a role to play in the 
dramatic structure that was at once social 
and religious, linked to both polis and the 
goals” (1989: 463). 

Looking forward to a social and 
religious event, the families got together to 
watch the theatrical performance. This 
shared experience lasted for several days. 
And, through it, the spectators got to 
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understand each other and the world around 
them, as it gave pleasure to both the 
performers and the watchers. 


Kernodle states that: 


It is reasonable to assume that a 
marked mythological drama, performed 
in a dance and song by actors and 
choruses of attendants, existed across 
the Old World from Scandinavia and 
Spain to the coasts of China and 
Indonesia, Its subject matter would have 
been how God entered into the world 
and transformed it, how man enters the 
realm of the spirit and is reborn, and 
how the spirit finally triumphs over 
death — the points of Incarnation, 
Baptism and Resurrection (1989:12). 


A procession held in Egypt had the 
participants bearing the images of the gods. 
They brought the gods to life; they relived 
the creation of the world of man's spiritual 
life. Then the fields, flocks, and homes wére 


blessed. The day's end saw the gods and., 


their tokens being returned to the sacred 
precint. 

So important was the theater in the lives 
of the fifth century Greeks. In Athens, for 
instance, the theater was "the climax of all 
religious and civic ritual" (Macgowan and 
Melnitz, op. cit; 5). As posited by Aristotle, 
"tragedy grew out of the dithyramb, a choral 
hymn sung to Dionysus.” (Ibid). 

Dionysus or Bacchus was an oriental 
god said to be a child of Zeus and a mortal 
who taught men to grow grapes and other 
fruits and foodstaff. Said to have been 
destroyed and born again into an aging 
godhead, Dionysus answered to the title of 


god of wine, vegetation and fertility. He 
was the object of worship during festivals 
held in his honor in late January and early 
February and in late March until the 
beginning of April. 

The Greek theater presented three kinds 
of plays — tragedies, satyr plays, and 
comedies... The tragedy dealt with heroic 
legends centering on gods; satyr plays 
burlesqued the legends and resorted to 
bawdy mimicry done with a chorus of satyrs 
(chanters wearing costumes with half human 
and half animal forms, and comedies with 
broadly farcical way poking at current life. _ 
These three kinds of plays had religious and. 
civic nature. 

The early theater in Rome also had 
religious and civic significance (Ibid., 7). 
However, the theater eventually lost its 
sacred nature and was transformed into mere _ 
entertainment. 

While in ancient Greece, drama was Sa 


to have emanated out of the worship of 


Dionysius or Bacchus, "in India, the origin 
of dramdtis associated with the religious 


.festivities of old" (Hemendranath Das 


` Gupta, Vol. I., 1946:116). Endowed with a 
very rich tradition in culture and the arts and 
diversified by national features, India has 
had theatrical representations, and its dramas 
"are the legitimate offspring of the classical 
drama" (Wilson, Raghavan, Pisharoti, and 
Vidyabhavan, 1955:2). l 

The country's own morality and mystery 
plays that formed a link between the ancient 
and the modem theaters are reminiscent of 
the plays of Shakespeare, Lope de Vega, and 
Racine. These were imbued with the songs 
of Dionysus and the monologues of Thespis, 
the first solo actor in Greek theater. 

Hindu drama flourished in the 
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fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. But, this 
could not have emerged from the cultures of 
the Mohammedan and "Mussulman 
conquerors." It would have slightly 
emerged from Greek or Chinese influences 
(ibid). 

Hindu dramatic entertainments were: 


..acted only on solemn or public 
occasions. In this respect they 
resembled the dramatic performances of 
the Athenians, which tookplace at 
distant intervals and especially at the 
spring and autumn festivals of Bacchus, 
the last being preferred, as the city was 
then filled with strangers, its tributaries 
and allies. According to Hindu 
authorities, the occasion suitable of 
dramatic representation are the lunar 
holidays, a royal coronation, 
assemblage of people affairs and 
religious festivals, marriages, the 
meeting of friends, taking first 
possession of a horse or a town and the 
birth of a son. The most ordinary 
occasion, however, of a performance 
was... the season peculiarly sacred to 
some divinity (Ibid). 


The writers of India ascribed the 
invention -of dramatic entertainment to a 
Muni, and inspired by a sage called Bharata. 
However, some authorities aver that 
dramatic act sprang from the Vedas 
(scriptures or collection of hymns) of the 
god Bhrama as communicated by him to 


Muni. 


The Chinese traditional theater has no. 


proscenium frame, no front curtain, no 
scenery, no properties. As the actor moves 
on stage, lively music supplied by musicians 
seated on stage in full view of its audience 


accompanies him. 
According to Kernodle: 


Chinese drama owes even more to 
the great religious philosophies of the 
early Iron Age — Confucianism and 
Taoism — than to the festival dance 
dramas. Confucius raised Chinese 
thought to a high place of general law 
and humane ethics. The best way to 
worship the ancestors, Confucius 
taught, was to honor the family, the 
neighbors, and the emperor. If man had 
order in. himself and his personal 
relations, the state could not fail to have 
harmony and order (Kernodle, op. cit., 
59). 


_ To achieve order in himself and in 
society was Confucianism's teaching to man, 


` a legacy which is duty centered. Taoism, on 


the other hand, taught man that the only rule 
is not to rule and that one should: 


never contend but get along by 
indirection. Tao was at first a religion 
of nature with earth ‘spirits to be 
involved and demons and ghosts to be 
exorcised, but in the Chou age it was 
raised to a mature philosophy as a study 
of Tao, of living in harmony with nature 


(bid). 


In the Han period, Buddhism was 
introduced, and Chinese religious trinity was 
complete. The Chinese was free to believe 
all three — Confucianism, Taoism, 
Buddhism. In Buddhism's precept, 
everything in life is transitory. In the first 
Buddhism especially, man should 
"experience the invisible spirit through 
completing nature and art.” 
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The Noh theater of Japan, a classical 
form of drama, has a spirituality deriving 
from religious origines (Pronko, 1967: 78). 
Imbued with influences of Zen Buddhism 
and from the genius of its creators, Kannami 
Motokiyo and his son Zeami Motokiyo, Noh 
blends several earlier forms, both Japanese 
and Chinese transplants. The Noh derived 
chiefly from the dengaku and sarugaku. 
Dengaku was first identified with a folkloric 
dance connected with planting. and 
harvesting. For its part, sarugaku started as 
a variety type of popular entertainment 


which included mime, acrobatics, and: 


music. l 
In the fourteenth century, sarugaku 
moved into the diréction of dengaku which 


retained some of its elements. Various | 


shrine and temple performers formed part of 
the troupes while they did sarugaku as 
religious aspects and activities were given 
emphasis. 

Counted as the Noh's elements as 
developed by Kannami and perfected by his 
son Motokiyo are: 


god plays 

warrior plays 

women plays 

frenzy plays 

demon plays (/bid., 74). 
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All five kinds are performed in a full 
Noh presentation, answering to the Noh 
aesthetic rule of jo (introduction), ha 
(development), and kyu (conclusion). The 
heavy influence of Zen Buddhism prevails 
especially in the virtues of: 


1. restraint 
2. austerity 


3. quietness 
'4. suggestivity 

5. formality (/bid., 82). 

The famous dramatist Jacques Copeau 


(Ibid., 88) established analogies between the 
Catholic Mass and the Noh drama. Relating 


the contents of Copeau's letter of August 9, _ 


1946, Pronko mentions that: 


The intriot... corresponds to the 
passage on the bridge when the waki 
makes his entrance, like prologue that 
expresses the general statement (/bid., 
89). 


The waki is considered a catalyst to the 
story of the shite or principal actor. 


The travel song and the climactic 
` dance are fixed moments in the 
ceremony, just asthe actors themselves 
are fixed into the functions of waki; 
shite and following priest and acolyte. 
Instead of altar, chair, pulpit, we have 
the fixed forms of the Noh stage; 
background of painted pine, the waki’s 
pillar, the shite’s pillar, the metsuke 
bashira pillars on which the actor fixes 
his eye. : 

As in the church, the Noh program 
observes the seasons of the year, certain 
plays being performed only in autumn, 
others adapted to winter, spring or 
summer, And the schools of training 
are more like seminaries than 
conservatories (Ibid., 89-90). 


Medieval theater which originated in 
Spain, France, England and Germany was 


largely religious (Macgowan and Melnitz, 
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op. cit., 41) although at times, it was partly 
profane. 

Freed after having been taken by alien 

conquerors most specifically the Moors, 
Spain enjoyed the influences of art and 
` science brought by the Moors in the Dark 
Ages of the eight century. The ideological 
conflicts of Christianity, Judaism, and 
Mohammedanism which at first hindered 
Spain's turning into a unified and glorious 
action were solved. Unity was to come after 
Spain had driven the Muslims who ruled it. 
Abolished were the practices of seven 
hundred years like serfdom, and local and 
State legislations called municipios and 
cortes were established (Ibid.,). The year 
1492 was auspicious because Spain asserted 
imperial expansion and world power. 

A “golden age" of art and literature was 
in the offing. Some time in the middle of 
the twelfth century, half of Spain was 
already free. A mystery play about the 
Magi's visit to the newborn Jesus was 
written by an unidentified author. Relying 
on speech used by the people, 147 lines 
remained preserved. , 

_ The Renaissance paved the way for 
Spain's breaking away from the continental 
pattern. The Catholic religion was riding 
high and the vitality of the Spaniards was 
‘impressive. Until 1765 (/bid.), sacred 
dramas continued to be written. 

Within half a century, playwrights- 
producers built a new kind of playhouse 
. which patronized secular plays written 
around 1500 together with romance, 
comedy, and poetic drama. 

The first religious play and the secular 
ones were called autos sacramentales or 
“actions” or "acts." They were reenactment 
of stories from the Bible of lives or saints. 


a 


The autos sacramentales culled upon 
materials for sacred subjects like the 
Creation, the Nativity, the Day of Judgment, 
many times treated allegorically. Later, re- 
enactment was somewhat relegated to the 
background. giving way to dramatized 
imagery. Human form was given to abstract 
ideas or qualities. While biblical figures 
appeared as men, the devil could be a Moor 
or a pirate. As in the English morality plays, 
characters like Death, Jealousy, Pestilence, 
and Virtue, or any day of the week were 
found. 

Processions found their way to the 
church as fantastic figures of giants and 
monsters moved by men inside were in 
view. Time was when the guilds of 
craftsmen took over the priests the task of 
producing the plays: Some time later, 
however, Spain's city fathers assumed 
greater responsibilities especially in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. After 
the programs before the high altar, the actors 


_ performed in various parts of the city. 


Around 1454, three dancers and jugglers 
were hired to appear in the. autos 
sacramentales. Hundreds of autos were 
written by great writers like Gil Vicente, 
Lope de Vega, and Calderon. Since the 
Spanish people loved the dance, dancing 
was introduced in the autos sacramentales 
including those performed in churches. The 
sequencing of events follows (/bid:, 43): 


1. A parade was held in the streets. 
The priest placed the Blessed Sacrament 
on the altar of the church. 

3. The performance was staged before the 
clergy and the town council. 

4. The religious service was observed and 
the dancers performed when the play 
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had been presented before the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

5. After the dance, the auto presented 
abstract characters reminiscent of the 
English morality plays. 

6. As in the English religious or mystery 
plays, after the church performance, in 
the English religious or mystery plays, 
the actors travelled on wagons or floats 
called carros, going from place to place 
in the city for repeat performances 
bringing with them complete sceneries. 
During each stop, the wagons were 
backed up against a platform where the 
actors did important scenes. 

7. In the parades, the stage used was called 
la roca, a platform carried by twelve 
men. On it stood-various images of 
Jesus, Mary, and other saints. 


The staging of the autos became simpler 
as early as 1600, and Spain saw autos on 
multiple stages. 

Using parable in tackling its themes, 
drama is close to religion. It makes a point 
understandable. "...By making use of 
concrete story," Cleanth Brooks and Robert 
B. Heilman assert, "it renders the point more 
vividly and emphatically" (1959:101). The 
moral meaning which also hinges on 
symbolism is communicated even as the 
concern with concrete things is probably 
imbedded in a specific case. Drama can be 
abstract in form. Usually it stimulates 
imagination and emotion; its impact is 
immediate. Its logical statements seem to 
render a sermon although it is supposed to 
be a dramatized parable. It works in the 
mind, too, and engages the audience's 
sympathies and interests. And, it seems to 
say: The man who leads a good life is 


destined to earn a bright and glorious future. 
He endures all sufferings, all difficulties in 
life, and man's salvation comes only after a 
series of trials and conflicts. 

Allegorical, the morality play seems to 
speak through characters and events which 
are related to a system of abstract meanings. 
Characters’ names are in abstractions like 
Faith, Knowledge, Discretion, Good Deeds. 
Take the case of Everyman, the Middle 
Ages’ morality play. 


Death, for example, as far as the 
allegory is concerned, is merely what 
happens to all mortals, loss of life, 
which is the blotting out of the senses 
and the corruption of the body. Yet, in 
the play, Death is presented as a person 
whose duty it is to summon Everyman 
before his maker; but one notices that 
the author has done more than merely to 
dress Death up like a human being 
([bid., 103-04). 


In Everyman, the actions are presented 
in a form more complex than is necessary if 
only to point to Christian values. Climaxes, 
variations in mood and tension, use of irony, 
and varied means of suspense — these all 
helped to move the audience emotionally. 
Everyman, the character, embraces Christian 
values towards the attainment of everlasting 
life, though occasionally, he succumbs to 
false values like bribery, dilatory tactics, 
desire to do other things first. 

How does Everyman take the problems 
he encounters? He is repudiated by Beauty. 
But Strength, Discretion, and Knowledge 
promise to help him. Heartening is the turn 


‘of events because of the loyalty of some 


friends, and in all the heartaches, he utters: 
"Now, Jesus help! all hath forsaken me!" 
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Everyman's moment of enlightenment and 
chastening is at hand, and Good Deed 
promises to abide with him. In the midst of 
terror, Good Deed is not intimidated, and 
Everyman approaches death with sincere 
confidence in the Christian hope of 
resurrection. 

"... All drama has its roots in religion" 
(1967:650), avers Ms. Teresa Mufioz. 
Lamentably, however, details on pre- 
Spanish Filipino religion and religious 
practices are scanty. Often, we Filipinos 
contended that drama grew out of the need 
for pleasure and magic that man imitated 
and identified himself with some physical 


phenomena like activities associated with. 


man’s desire for survival. 


In the nature rites, the Equimaux or 


Winter-bird-people, the Summer-bird- 
people, the Australia-emu-man, the. Indian- 
rain-man all indicated actions connected 
with people's needs (/bid.). 

As the pantomimic dance became the 
most developed early dramatic form rhythm 
and music were integral and identifying 
marks. Choral singing and pantomimic 
dance were later performed together, but in 
religious ceremonies they were done 
independently of each other. With mimetic 
and nonmimetic characterisitcs, the dance 
was indispensable in early religious worship 
` while eating, drinking, singing, the recitation 
of an epic or a myth were in order. 

The Bagobos of Mindanao in Southern 
Philippines celebrated their great religious 
festival, the Ginwn or "drinking" (/bid., 651) 
lasting for four days where the deities were 
honored. Given the highest worship was 
Pamulak Manobo, god of life, good 
harvests, wind and rain. The malignant 
spirits called buso were propitiated; ritual 


foods and manufactured items were offered. 
People were purified even as dancing, 
agong-playing, antiphonal singing and 
recitations were going on. The gindaya or 
antiphonal singing related mythical events 
with dialogues. No mimetic dance or action. 
No music accompanied the performance. 

Gindaya, t'angong-goo, and sumayo 
were presented segmentically. Later, 
however, the festival singing, dancing, and 
playing broke off after a series of three to 
give way to the offering of ritual foods 
followed by a banquet. 

Serving as entertainment numbers in 
ordinary social events, the Ginum dances 
approximated the happenings in nature. 
Solemn like any religious. ceremonials 
especially in the sequence of dances and 
dancers, the female participants ahead of the 
males. Later, the males followed and ended 
up dancing with the females. Simulated 
were the dances of birds, snakes, and 
squirrels (/bid., 652). 

A dramatic folk form which flourished 
in the Philippines some time in 1650 was the 
moro-moro, also called komedya or 
komedya de capay espada (Carpio, 1996:86- 
87). The moro-moro is believed to be an 
off-shot of a chivalric-heroic poem called 
awit and a legendary-religious poem called 


- corrido which had swept the country as 


early as 1610. Reminiscent of the Spanish 
metrical romances, the moro-moro tells of 
the loves and exploits of kings and queens, 
of princes and princess, of counts and dukes, 
and uses tigers, lions, bears, serpents, 
dragons, giants, angels, saints, and devils. 
The play got its name moro-moro from 
the Muslim Filipino usually called Moro 
who had been named after the Moors. The 
usual theme revolves around struggles 
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between the Christians (usually Catholic) — 


and the non-Christians (almost always the 
Muslims of Mindnao). 

Presented not solely for entertainment, 
the moro-moro was usually staged in 
celebration of a town or barrio fiesta to 
honor a patron saint. Between the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the Spanish friars 
played a vital role in popularizing the play. 
Often performed in an outdoor stage, the 
moro-moro is characterized by stylized 
entrances and exists, broad gestures and 
movements, declamatory, sing-song 
recitation of the poetic lines, with certain 
peculiar intonation and rhythm. 

The moro-moro play is not complete 
without clash of arms. In fact, it got its 
name comedia de capa y espada because of 
the flowing cape wom by. the leading 
characters usually kings, queens, princes, 
princesses, and the sword fighting. 


According to the people of San Dionisio, 


Parafiaque, in Metro Manila, San Dionisio, 
the barrio's patron saint, was beheaded in the 
Middle Ages for preaching the teachings of 
the Catholic Church. It is believed that if a 
moro-moro is not staged, rain or inclement 
weather, perhaps even poor harvest in the 
forthcoming season would result. 

The moro-moro does not have social 
implications. It is essentially of religious 
character. It may deal with stories revolving 
around some medieval, legendary, or 
historical figures. Themes on love, religious 
devotion, and heroic and noble deeds are 
evident. Rich in aphorisms, metaphors, and 
hyperboles, the moro-moro uses Tagalog 
and other languages and dialects in the 
Philippines. 

A common offering in the Philippines 
during Holy Week is the pasyon or senakulo 


which depicts in verse the life, sufferings, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ (The 
Cultural Traditional Media of the 
Philippines, 1991:220). Arsenio E. Manuel 
States that: 


The roots of the Philippines’ pasyon 
may be traced to the Spanish passion, 
the narrative on the passion and death of 
Jesus Christ, which, together with the 
lives of Christian saints, constituted a 
major output of the literature of Siglo de 
Oro Spain (Ibid, , 223). 


The years have brought changes in the 
theater reflective of the variations in man's 
experiences. As the hands of Time march 
to convey the dissipation of a theater 
movement or to the developments and birth 
of new experiments and approaches, the 
story of man pervades in the form of drama 
and is articulated in the theater. 

The past, the present, and the future are 
linked to each other. And although theater 
may change, although it may assume new 
forms of expressions, even if it is blown to 
directions which otherwise are not designed 
for it, theater remains a. venue for enhancing 
social relationship to cement the 
togetherness of men who come as a whole 
community of human beings, ready to enjoy 
life as seen on a larger frame. Theater is still 
a shared experience. It is not experienced 
alone by men. And, as it gives pleasure to 
both doers and watchers, it now contradicts 
and contraveness its erstwhile role of being 
exposed to the condemnation by the early 
Christian church while its performers were 
threatened with excommunication (Rubin, 
Joc. cit.), theater later recaptured its role for 
it was already being used by the same 
church fathers in order to attract attention of 
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the less faithful followers of the church. In 
the words of Don Rubin. 


It was from this root that the 
literary branches of theatrical art grew 
strong again and drama took on some 
responsibility as a kind of moral pulpit 
for the community (Ibid.) 


Truly, the critic Eric Bentley considers 


-theater to be a "human wish" (/bid., 464). — 


To him, human wishes affect history, 
whether or not it survives the onslaught of 
the technological media. Was it not that the 
drama of prehistoric man showed the 
triumph of spirit over death? (Kernodle, op. 
cit., 16). 

To turn back the hands time, was it not 
that "rebirth was part of the birth of the 
neophyte after his symbolic death?" 


But that rebirth was part of the 
recurring drama of the triumph of order 
over the world and the coming of the 
Savior leader, the representation of the 
spirit who entered ‘the world and 
enlightened order for man... The 
crowning glory of pre-historic man was 
the drama of the future, the birth of the 
spirit at the funeral, the final triumph 
over the death ([bid., 18). 


The cycle must be repeated, and the 
drama resurrected. And while the body 
must return to earth, the spirit must soar to 
the sky, in a new form perhaps. This drama 
parallels that of the Creation. Ephemeral 
though it may be, drama will, as long as 
human beings yearn for it, continue to links 
the past to the present and the present to the 
future — but always accompanied by the 


divine vision. In close contact with his 


Creator through his drama, man becomes, 


part of sacred history, related to the 
center, the novel of the world where 
man has his closest contact with the 
unseen realism. He knows that the 
sacred world is around him, north, 
south, east, and west, above him in the 
sky, below him under the ground, 
‘behind him in history, and ahead of him 
‘in eternity. To that vision is the subject 
of his drama (/bid., 18-19). 


Herein lies the beauty and the mystery 
of drama and its link to religion. Because 
divine, drama will remain alive among 
men's creation. And despite the onrush of 
the mass media — film and television, 
especially, — drama will, hopefully, not 
succumb but instead survive and thrive side 
by side with the electronic media to 
complement them and give them inspiration 
and noble and worthy ideas. 

Noteworthy is the observation of Serafin 


' D. Talisayon that "man is both material and 


spiritual" (1194:127). This finds fruition in 


‘the drama which is both material and 


spiritual. As Talisayon says: 


... @ Writer can be inspired by God, 
the Holy Spirit, or other exalted spirits 
— the basis of authority of the Bible 
and other inspired writings (/bid.). 


Drama's beginning, middle, and end 
revolve around this very concept. It is 


_ inspired by God, and will in tum continue to 


inspire men at all times, in all places, and in 
any epoch as long as there are sensitive 
people who can be moved by it. 
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Gender and Representations of Women 
in Three Chinese Dramatic Texts | 
of the Sixteenth Century 


Ann-Marie Hsiung (AKW ) 


The conceptualization of gender in 
contemporary feminism is moving away 
from binary oppositions and the destiny of 
biology. This trend brings to’ mind the 
fluidity and interdependency of the yin/yang 


notion in traditional Chinese philosophy. . 


Though early Chinese cosmology, rather 
than featuring dichotomy, valorizes 
correlative, interdependent ideas, similar to 
what feminism offers, Chinese society has, 
nonetheless, historically subjected women to 
men through a hierarchical order. In 
Chinese literary works women have been 
frequently represented’ as passive, self- 
effacing and submissive. Even the few 
works that carry the subversive 
representations of women, seem in the end, 
to support patriarchy. Such works, however, 
are worth exploring, since they, on the one 
hand, anticipate modern feminist 
conceptions about gender and, on the other 
hand, show how women's subversive acts 
can be contained. This paper will focus on 
three sixteenth century Chinese dramatic 
texts in which the representations of women 
illustrate both transgression and containment 
by the patriarchal order. 


Dramatic representations encoding 
ideological meanings usually function to 
perpetuate patriarchal society, especially in 
male-authored texts in the pre-modem era. 
The three dramatic texts — Ci Mulan 
HEAR BI (Female Mulan or Woman Warrior), 
Nia Zhuangyuan ýA (Female Number 
One Scholar), and Shihou ji AULE (The 
Lioness Roars) — without exception, mirror 
a male-centered society, yet they feature the 
displacement of gender roles and can be read 


as questioning -underlying gender 


assumptions and hence challenging some 
nomns of patriarchy and masculine culture. 
The images of women in these three plays 
may in a broad sense belong to the literary 
tradition of the Amazon (Shepherd 1-2), 
since one woman actually put on armor to 
fight men, while the other two outwit men 


-intellectually and orally. Nevertheless the 
` Chinese tradition has its peculiar variants. 


Through textual analysis centering on the 
subversive representations of women, I 
attempt to illuminate the construction of 
gender in the operations of a patriarchal 
society. l 

Ci Mulan and Nü Zhuangyuan represent 
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women who clothe themselves as men in 
order to achieve what they cannot as 
women. In a sense they are similar to some 
of Shakespeare's comedic plays, where 
heroines use a male disguise to obtain 
freedom of-action and speech. Yet, unlike 
their Western counterparts, where sexual 
attraction plays a role, since the heroines in 


male attire intend to be near the men they 
love and to speak with them as a way of ` 


maintaining a desirable. status (Rose, ed. 
147; Newman 48), the Chinese heroines 
Carry out strong social missions devoid of 
sexual love. 

` In Ci Mulan, the young heroine, Mulan, 


is represented as a determined and dutiful. ` 
daughter who has no hesitation to put on a. 


male outfit to fight on the battlefield for her 
aging father:- She seems to be a typical 
Amazon in that she wears armor to fight the 
men; however, she is not anti-male or a 
professional fighter. Rather, it is her filial 
piety that urges her to’ assume a male 


identity and to engage | in. the exclusively : 


male activity of combat. She feels it is her 
responsibility, as the eldest child ‘in the 
family, to take over her old ‘father's onerous 


war. 
father's identity and .name,. Mulan 


. demonstrates an unyielding masculine spirit 
that rivals any man's. This can be seen in 


her claim after she purchases her military 


outfit that: "To erect the earth.and support 
the heaven, why is there need fora 'macho 


guy’ 5523 2" (Liang 317)! Though thé 


society is shaping her into 4-home-bound 


woman, she has the confidence to fight since’ ~ 
` most impértant achievement’ for’ women, 


she practiced martial arts in her early 


childhood: This was uncommon for most f 


sings: 


duty — the urgent military summons for ` 


Once ‘she has decided to’ assume her 


women of that time, but not unprecedented 
for a girl raised in northern China, especially 
in a military family. Putting on the military 
outfit, Mulan transforms herself from a 
young woman weaving at home to a military 
officer eager to fight. She sings songs 
anticipating glory as she practices with 
various weapons and horse-riding. She 
"... Why doesn't my hand ache, the 
hand that has grown accustomed to 
threading an embroidery shuttle? _.... In the 
myriad hills [I] can capture alive a monkey 
companion..." (Faurot 86-87). These lines 
display her vigorous spirit and “masculine” 
energy. - . 

The. ended reversal demonstrated in 
Mulan is more than a change of clothing, it 


_ extends to her outstanding masculine deeds 


as well. Mulan not only switches to a male 


- role with ease, but also her martial arts and 


physical strength prove to be superior to 
men., She succeeds on the battlefield with 


` the highest military merit, It appears that the 


assumed "masculine" activity is not 


- unnatural for her, as revealed in her remarks 
. after she receives the official awards, and an 


Official title: "I killed the bandits and 


-captured their leader, being a woman whọ 
` masquerades as a man. I get credit without - 
‘much effort" (Liang-322).. In time of need, 
-Mulan's "masculinity" emerges both in spirit 
_ and in action, which seem to be a part of her 
_ capacity and as familiar to her as her needle 

work, . ` : 


However, déspite her unconventional | 


remarks about gender and her own action of 
- switching: gender. roles; Mulan otherwise 
“conforms to the norms of patriarchal society. 


Marriage, considered by. patriarchy as the 


preoccupies her mind. When, early in the 
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play, she is loosening her bound feet to put 
on male shoes, she has a moment of 
hesitation about decreasing her marital 
prospects by enlarging her feet, but she 
immediately eases her mind by thinking of a 
home remedy. which will make her feet even 
smaller. Virginity, valued by male society 
as‘a precondition and virtue for women prior 
to marriage, is also.an important concern for 
her. Before she departs, she comforts her 
mother by promising that she will return as a 
virgin daughter. She is proud of her success 


at keeping this promise when she comes. 


‘back after twelve years. She says, "It is not 
that I brag about myself as pure gold or 


blazing fire, but I am like a lily in muddy: 


water” (Liang 323). Remarkably, she 


appears even more conventional and _ 


feminine after she relinquishes her male role 
and changes back to female attire. She 
justifies herself to’ her malè companion, 
‘remarking ‘that male and female actually 
should .not even touch each other's 
‘mattressés, and that her deed is only for 
expediency. She says her behavior has been 
just like an uncle rescuing his drowning 
sister-in-law (shuyuan saoni WIRI ) 
because there is no other choice. Moreover, 
‘she readily accepts her parents' arranged 
marriage for her and appears bashful by 
tuming her back when she encounters her 
husband-to-be. This "tuming" marks her 
dramatic turn‘from a masculine. military 
commander to a feminine lady and implies 
her forthcoming role as a "virtuous wife and 
good mother" (xiangi. liangmu RERE), 
an affirming term for women in traditional 
Chinese society. Her transgression. of the 
social order here is contained both in her 

speech and in.her actions. a 
A ‘similar representation of gender 


reversal can be seen in Nd Zhuangyuan. 
Like Mulan, the heroine Chuntao has to 
excuse her male disguise in terms of 
expediency. While Mulan's motivation is to 


help her aged father, Chuntao's is to survive 


in a male society which offers few 
opportunities for women. Living in a 
humble mountain cottage with an old maid 
since the age of twelve, when both of her 
parents passed away, Chuntao has to find 
some means of surviving when her parents’ 
limited property is gone and her living 
conditions are growing worse. Male 
disguise seems to be the only way to 
guarantee her an entry to male society so she 
can eam a living. e l 

Like Mulan, when her mind is set, 
Chuntao's speech becomes rather 
“unfeminine.” As she utters her wish to be a. 
man, she is transforming herself from a 


' domestic young lady to a man of ambition 


ready to compete in the outer world. Since 
she had been born in a literary official 
family and dedicated much of her eight 
years' mountain life to literary studies, she 
assumes no less self-confidence than Mulan, 
as seen in the following lines: 


I was born wrong as a woman to , 
learn all the woman's work. Talking 
about my intelligence and learning, they 
can ‘hang onto a dragon' (panlong %88) 
... Itis not that I brag about myself. As 
long as Chuntao can disguise herself to 
compete with men, I am sure to win the 
number one in the imperial examination 
without difficulty (Liang 334-335). 


` These lines show her assurance at her 
intellectual ability. Such unyielding and 
competing spirits are by no means 
traditionally feminine. The representations 
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of Chuntao and Mulan's "immodest" 
remarks, though generated by their 
transformation into "men," subvert gender 
ideology as they deviate from the 
mainstream representations and the social 
expectations of women. These expectations 
stress women's humbleness and restraint in 
speech, as well as proscribe their competing 
with others and revealing ability or talent 
(Liu 103). . 

The case of gender reversal in Chuntao 
also carries the sense of a woman's 
adeptess at outperforming men in the male 
sphere. While Mulan simply takes up her 
father's identity and name, Chuntao goes one 
step further to create a male identity by 
renaming herself Chonggu. Chonggu not 
only successfully wins the first place 
scholar, zhuangyuan #KIG , in the civil 
examination, which. entitles her to the 
position of an official, she also serves in-her 
post for more than three years and proves 
herself to be more capable than men. She 
regards her position as a good opportunity to 
develop her administrative ability to benefit 
people and to regulate the subordinate 
officials. She actually handles with success 
a number of tough cases which could not be 
resolved by other (male) officials. 

Despite her superior masculine abilities, 
like Mulan when Chuntao's female identity 
is revealed, she reverts to a traditional 
feminine role even more conventional than 
she had enacted before. Upon the request of 
her supervisor, Prime Minister Zhou, to be 
his daughter-in-law, Chonggu kneels down 
bashfully and says, “with my deed of 
cheating, I feel so ashamed in front of you 
for even one moment. If I become your 
daughter-in-law, I will wait on you all my 
life. How shy I would be” (Liang 350). In 


returning to female identity, Chonggu 
resumes the traditional role and exhibits 
feminine modesty and humble gestures, the 
desirable feminine "virtues" in Chinese 
patriarchal society. Moreover, when 
virginity becomes an issue, Chonggu is 
shown to stress her celibate-life in the deep 
mountains with her old maid as her sole 
company. Zhou's immense excitement at 
Chonggu's being "thoroughly. pure and 
clean" (Liang 353) reveals the male- 
dominated. society's expectation for a young 
woman. The familiar double standard again 
is operating here. The virginity and purity 
of men is never an issue while, as we have 
seen, it is the main concern for women and a 
frequent criteria used in judging them. 
Similar to the male disguise of 
Shakespearean heroines, Mulan and 
Chonggu contentedly shed their disguise as 
well as its accompanying freedoms by the 
end of the plays (Rose 387). The 
momentary tension arising from disguise is 
seen only in Zhou's pretending to accuse 
Chonggu of committing the crime of 
cheating the emperor. He actually intends to 
make her his daughter-in-law when his 
original plan of making "him" a son-in-law 


fails. Such tension is quickly dissolved by 


Chonggu's immediate submission to the 
conventional female role, as shown in the 
song of Zhou's daughter: "My groom turns 
into my sister-in-law who enters the kitchen 
and sends for me to taste her cooking before 


presenting it to her parents-in-laws" (Liang 


351). Chonggu’s public life ends in 
domestic sphere, so does Mulan's. Their 
ready surrender to the traditional roles with 
all their "virtuous" implications represses the 
potential subversion and disruption of the 
patriarchal order raised by their male 
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disguise. Their resuming conventionality 
restores the society's stability which is based 
on marriage and the maintenance of defined 
sexual roles. 

There is, therefore, a twist here. Though 
the texts promote women's abilities to quite 
an extent, the containment of feminine 
transgression through a voluntary return to 
the assigned roles at the end turns the 
transgressions into affirmations of the 
patriarchal system. In addition, the texts 
reinforce the rigidity of the patriarchal order 
by allowing no access for women to gain 
social recognition except by becoming men. 
The representations of gender mobility, on 
the other hand, undermine the patriarchal 
assumption of fixed gender roles. The 
heroines’ easy switch of gender with a mere 
shift of clothing proves that there exists no 
biological destiny in gender such as 
patriarchal society claims; the role switching 
indicates social norms are the main factor in 
determining gendered behavior. Such 
representations support Virginia Woolf's 
observation that "in every human being a 
vacillation from one sex to the other takes 
place, and often it is clothes that keep the 
male or female likeness" (Woolf 133). By 
outperforming men while in their male 
identities and by returning to female 
identities in which they seem to be even 
more feminine and conventional than they 
were before dramatizes the arbitrariness of 
social norms. Masculinity and femininity 


thus are suggested to be something attached | 


to the roles men and women carry out 
through “acts” or “manners” (Dusinberre 
245). To recast Judith Butler's question: 
Are acts in cross-dressing "the imitation of 
gender," or do they “dramatize the 
signifying gestures through which gender 


itself is established" (xiii)? In these texts, it 
is probably both. 

Shihou ji raises another issue conceming 
women's inversion of their expected gender 
role. While the disguised women 
represented in Ci Mulan and Nü zhuangyuan 
are made acceptable under the excuse of 
expediency and "virtuous" return to their 
assigned roles, the masculine-acting woman 
(shrewish wife) in Shihou ji appears 
intolerable and is punished at the end. As it 
is in the Western literary tradition, the 
Chinese vision of the scolding wife seems 
even more threatening to male society than 
that of women who ape male dress and 
postures. Lisa Jardine comments, "the 
scolding woman traditionally represents the 
irrational and uncontrollable in even the 
best-ordered male life... the female tongue is 
coupled with the ever-present threat of 
female dominion in the home” (103-104). 
The simple fact of a female governor at 
home itself constitutes a. violation of 
patriarchal authority. In Chinese society, 
where the husband was considered "Heaven" 
with absolute control over the wife, the 
shrew not only defied convention and 
reversed the traditional gender role, but also 
posed an immediate threat to men. 
Representations of the final submission of 
shrewish wives, like that presented in Shihou 
ji, reveals a deep male fear of women 
subverting Confucian concepts of order and 
overpowcring men (Wu 365-369). 

In Shihou ji, the shrewish wife Liushi is 
represented as quite unlike the submissive 
and self-effacing women mainstream 
representations prefer. She is instead 
assertive, defiant, and opinionated. Unlike 
the "virtuous" women of her time, who 
accepted their husbands’ affairs or the taking 
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of concubines, Liushi strongly guarded her 
rights and would not tolerate her husband's 
dishonesty or any unfairness toward her. 
Liushi is largely represented as an 
irrational, bossy woman who makes her 
husband Chen a laughingstock among his 
friends. Careful study of the text, however, 
indicates that Liushi is actually 
Straightforward and shows trust in her 
husband in the beginning. It is only after 
she finds out about his frivolous deeds and 
cheating on her that she begins to enact her 
revenge. When her husband first takes leave 
for a trip to the capital under the pretext of 
visiting a renowned.old friend, though really 
for personal pleasure, she expresses her 
concerns, "I am afraid that you have a 
weakness for women like many other men, 
leaving me behind with unbearable 
loneliness" (Wang 3). Her husband's 
reassurances ease her worries and she waits 
trustingly for his return. Her long waiting 
tums anxious and ends in despair when she 
finds out about her husband's licentious life 
inthe capital surrounded -by beautiful 


courtesans. It is only then that she starts. 


using tricks and exercising control over his 
actions, She outwits her husband and has 
her revenge through a clever letter in which 
she claims she has arranged a number of 
beauties to be his concubines. He hurries 
home to find only four deformed and ugly 
women that horrify him. 

From this incident on, the representation 
of Liushi as a virago gets intensified. She is 
now represented as a strong-willed and 
jealous woman who restrains her husband's 
every action to prevent any association with 
woren and even with young men. She no 
longer easily accepts Chen's flattering 
speech; rather, she treats every misdemeanor 


against her with anger and punishment. 
Perceptive and quick in tongue, she has no 
hesitation to rebuke Chen's flirting sweet 
words or acts when she senses suspicion. 
Interestingly, she also strongly reacts 
against Chen's relations with handsome 
boys. When she notices Chen in possession 
of a dedicate painted fan, which he takes out 
to fan her to pacify her anger, she feigns a 
look but seizes it and says, "Isn't this the 
throwing fruit Panan who sent affection 
from afar? From its exquisite quality, he 
must be a romantic handsome young figure” 
(Wang 25). After confirmed by Chen that it 
is a gift from a young male friend, she hits 
him with the fan, tears it apart and scolds, 
"A man like you who does: not respect 
himself and his name is comparing himself 
to a crazy boy (kuangtong 4£ BE) reciting 
the sacred doctrines" (Wang 25). Her strong 
reaction against her husband's association 
with young men (handsome boys) reveals 
her perception of his homosexual 


_involvement, a common phenomena in her 


society. A married woman's sexual rival 
were not only other women but also young 
men. As women of her time were strictly 
confined to home (with the exception of 
courtesans), Liushi-can only fight with her 
tongue and domestic punishments to resist 
sharing her husband with others. 

Her challenge of patriarchal double 
standards further comes in her confrontation 
with Su Dongpo, who represents patriarchal 
society's first attempt to force Liushi to 
conform. When Liushi punishes Chen to 
kneel by the pond as a result of another 


. Outing with a female companion, Su arrives — 


to rescue him and to advise Liushi about 
women's virtues such as submissiveness. 


She stands firm in her position, however,. 


k 
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showing her knowledge of the ancient 
women of virtue, and asserting, "the 
respectful relation between the couple 
cannot solely rely on the wife's compliance. 
Our dispute really comes from his inability 
to observe the proper way as a husband" 
(Wang 36). In order to talk her into 
allowing Chen to take concubines, Su quotes 
an ancient saying about woman's virtue of 
non-jealousy. Liushi quickly responds that 
this line was composed by Mr. Zhou, and it 
would have been totally different if 
composed by Mrs. Zhou. Such an outspoken 
and aggressive attitude is markedly 
masculine. Liushi not only disagrees with 
the patriarchal conception of women as well 
as its unfair approval of men taking 
concubines, but she also questions the male- 
centered perspective. By doing this, she 
poses an immense threat to the male society. 

The male-authored text that echoes the 
wish of male society at this point can hardly 
allow Liushi to continue in her subversive 
acts and speech for long before bringing her 
to punishment. The text's strategy is to 
dramatize Liushi's shrewish behavior to an 
unbearable extent, and then to have her 
"misconduct" set right to warn women 
against transgressing their assigned role. 
What unfolds is an increasingly malignant 
image of Liushi as well as a male conspiracy 
against her. Liushi is shown threatening to 
hit Chen with a heavy staff, making him 
hold a light on his head as a punishment for 
returning home late, and even tying his feet 
with a rope to control his action when she 
discovers he is hiding a concubine. Su 


though failing on his attempt to exhort- 


Liushi to submit to male-centered social 
norms, secretly sends Chen one of his 
waitresses for a concubine, whom Chen 


hides away from his wife. Males once again 
conspire together to enforce their patriarchal 
will. Š 

As Liushi's subversive behavior is 
getting uncontrollable in male views, there 
comes a second attempt to force Liushi to 
conform. While the first one is 
admonishment from a friend, the second is 
enforcement from a stranger, a sorcerer, 
with increasing demand and affect of mental 
shock. Chen asks a passing by sorcerer to 
help him out of the rope so that he can visit 
his concubine. The sorcerer who stands on 
Chen's side uses a trick to tie the rope to a 
sheep and denounces Liushi's evil deeds as 
causing the ancestral spirits to change Chen 
into a sheep. This scares Liushi greatly and 
almost convinces her to conform. She 
accepts Chen's concubine in order to have 
her husband return to human form... She 
submits out of expediency. Nevertheless, 
she reclaims her power in a few days when 
she can no longer tolerate the feelings of 
injustice. 

The failure of the sorcerer’s tricky 
enforcement calls for the brutal penalty from 
the other world as a last resort to make 
Liushi change. Since the human world is 
unable to defeat Liushi's rebellious spirit, 
she is brought before the head of the 
underworld, where the criminal judge 
accuses her. He says, "Your domination 
poses injury to the fine culture, and your 
long tongue violates the good order. You 
would even let his hundreds of years’ 
generation drop [Liushi is childless}. Just 
for this matter I want to strike you... into 
mud" (Wang 75)! Patriarchy is here set 
against female domination and speech, both 
of which are considered intrinsically 
harmful; more. critically, women are. also her 
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depicted as a vessel whose primary function 
is to produce and ensure a male lineage. 
Liushi is severely punished in the patriarchal 
underworld, and returns home as a changed 
woman who repents her previous acts, 
becomes submissive, and welcomes Chen's 
concubine to share her unfulfilled duty of 
bearing sons. Women's use-value in 
marriage as mere producers is thus further 
valorized. 

The text obviously sympathizes with the 
husband, assuming that he is deserving of 
pity while the wife is in need of reform. 
Since pre-modern Chinese society granted 
men sexual freedom and entitled them to 
have concubines, especially if their wives 
did not bear them sons, Liushi's desire to 
hold an equal ground and be treated fairly 
truns her into a near criminal. 

Rather than adopting the available social 
norms for gendered behavior as Mulan or 
Chonggu do, Liushi asserts herself until she 
is forced to conform to patriarchal rules and 
even compelled to change her personality. 
Her first submission out of expediency can 
be interpreted as a way of coping with the 
patriarchal culture. Using a strategy Luce 
Irigary call mimeticism (74), Liushi feigns 
submission without allowing her spirit to 
submit. - Under forced conditions she 
complies with patriarchal demands to return 
her husband to human form. She says: "I 
wish to speak but swallow down. In fear of 
spirit I can only admit for expediency. 
Chen, you as a husband can handle well the 
family, and I as a wife have no reason to 
quarrel" (Wang 63). Liushi's appeal to 
expediency enacts Irigary's mimicry. 
However, Liushi's strategy docs not provide 
a long-lasting solution. 
senses the next injustice, she fights back and 


As soon as she 


resumes her open defiance. Since 
patriarchal intellectuals cannot conquer this 
free-will fighter, they condemn her to the 
underworld where she is harshly tortured 
and sent to witness horror scenes of 
retribution. The underworld functions to 
rebuild her and have her reborn back to the | 
human world as a different person. She now 
blames herself for her disastrous experiences 
in the underworld. She bows to her 
husband, asks for forgiveness, and says: "I 
will from now on forget all my cursing, all 
my cursing. I will utter only Buddha's 
name" (Wang 84). She turns into a 
submissive, humble woman just as male 
society expects. 

The transgression in these three plays is 
short-lived, and so recalls Shakespearean 
comedies that following temporary 
disruption with the restoration of social 
order (Rose 388). The prevailing issue here 
is the reward of female virtue and the 
punishment of woman's nonconformity. 
These Chinese plays suggest that a 
masculine woman (shrew) imposes a much 
more outspoken intrusion on the male world 
than disguised women. The disguised 
heroines’ masculine images are softened, 
further excused, and even awarded with 
"ideal" marriage upon their "virtuous" retum 
to femininity. They appeal to expediency to 
explain their disguise and they 
unquestioningly resume their traditional 
roles without any outer force being made to 
them, while Liushi uses expediency for 
temporary submission, and was finally 
coerced to conformity. Though the "happy" 
ending of these plays suggests a comedic 
quality, the grotesque scenes of the tortures 
inflicted on Liushi in the underworld to the 
extent of having her one eye gouged and one 
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arm broken reveal a misogynist tradition 
against female domination or even equality. 
When men lavishly vent their hatred and 
punishment on the strong-willed woman in 
literature, they reveal also a disturbing 
undercurrent of female increasing role in 
society that they feel a need for violent 
suppression. 

As Shakespeare's disguised and 
masculine heroines arise in and mirror a 


period of social disorder (Underdown 136), 


these somewhat analogous Chinese plays 
can be viewed as displaying certain literary 
and social factors of the time. Since the 
author of the first two plays in the mid- 
sixteenth century elles to have laid 
the ground of the literary trend of an 
hightened awareness of self which was to 
flourishe in the seventeenth century (Leung 
36), his representations of gender reversal 
and female strength can be seen as signalling 
an initial revolt against social conventions. 
He points toward the inchoate perception of 
a disparity between self and others. That the 
patriarchy resurfaces at the end, however, 
weakens the plays’ rebellious spirit. The 
third play from the end of the sixteenth 
century, on the other hand, reveals male 
anxiety toward the increasing dominant 
wives and women's greater roles in religious 
and social matters from the mid-sixteenth 
century on (Wu 368). The play 
demonstrates a male desire to reassert their 
authority by re-enforcing women's 


subservient role. 
It is largely true, then, that these three 
plays of transgression turn into 


reconfirmation of patriarchal authority. As ` 


Underdown observed of the British drama: 
“gender inversion temporarily turns the 
world upside-down — but to reinforce, not 


subvert, the traditional order" (117). 
However, the representations of women's 
strength and power, though annexéd to the 
adoption of male roles in male attire and of 
masculine language, challenge patriarchal 
assumptions of female inferiority and the 
"natural" status of sexual difference. Such 
representations show that women can be no 
less masculine than men, and yet they can 
also become utterly feminine and submissive 
when they wish. These representations 
suggest that the narrow gender division 
which assigns to women a passive and 
subordinate role is actually a patriarchal 
device for control. These texts further 
display gender as a socio-cultural construct 
existing in the signs of clothes and words. 
They thus support Virginia Woolf's claim 
that "it is clothes that wear us and not we 


- them," a thought Mary Jacobus rephrases as 


“words speak us and not we them" (3). 
These textual representations of women 
also unveil the gender fluidity and 
androgyny featured in the traditional 
Chinese yin/yang philosophy (Ames 25-44), 
though Chinese patriarchy has tried all it can 
to curb women's yang (masculine) potential. 
The representations of women excelling men 
in masculine spheres or outwitting men 
orally show that women's repressed 
masculine traits can be brought out to the 
fullest when opportunities arise. While the 
heroines in their male identities utilize their 
unused abilities to reach high achievement, 
the shrew in her female identity uses 
language to obtain a semblance of power 
and raise a dissenting voice. The 
androgynous aspect of these representations 
of women subvert the dominant masculinist 
ideology which the plays present since they 
undermine the plays’ “patriarchal master 
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narrative" (Newman 50) by shaking the 
assumed notion of fixed gender identity. 
The subversive representations of 
women in these three pre-tnodern Chinese 
dramatic texts express feminist ideas about 
gender fluidity and also correspond to 
traditional Chinese cosmological notions. 
Nevertheless, that these women end up 
- subjugated to men under a hierarchical. order 
of Chinese patriarchy shows that the merely 
breaking free of the gender dichotomy is not 


Note: 


sufficient to release women from patriarchal 
confinement. The transgression and 
containment intertwining in the 
representations of women in these texts, 
therefore, become both liberating/enabling 
and limiting/oppressing. These 
representations transgress the boundary of 
male-centered social norms, questioning the 
dominant ideology; yet, as they remain 
within a patriarchal value system, the effect 
of subversion seems dubious. - l 


1 All the citations of the texts from Liang's book and by Wang are my own translation. 
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Funny Stories and Parables in the 
Chinese Culture? 


Alexei D. Voskressenski 


Many people believe that the Chinese 
are deprived of the sense of humor, but there 
hardly exist a nation without laugh and 
jokes. Those, who happened to be in China 
or met Chinese would agree that the Chinese 
people are not an exception. Though, the 
Chinese humor is so peculiar that one cannot 
help recalling the renown Rudyard Kipling 
poem about East and West. Humor in China 
is a plant of the colossal and indigenous 
cultural tradition which, belonging to a 
different civilization, so far has seemed 
strange or remained uncognized, while it is a 
most ample reflection of the 
ethnopsychological specifics of the nation 
and, hence, the specifics of the national 
character. Coming closer to this part of the 
Chinese culture would probably help to 
understand what makes Westemers different 


` from the Chinese and what do they have in 


common. The idea is not new: it is humor 
that quickly brings different nations closer 
together. 

' The Chinese anecdote is rather a kind of 
a tale or facetious story, and at the same 
time it imbibed the refined didactism and 
laconicism of philosophical aphorisms. The 
Chinese language does not have the word 
‘anecdote’ as such — rather, it is cither a folk 


joke (mingjian xiaohua), a folk story 
(minjian qushi), or a humorous story (huaji 
gushi). With all their peculiarities, the 
presented humorous. miniatures can be 
qualified as short and concisely reproduced 
prosaic folklore stories (actually, the oral 
tradition of the urban scholarly classes, too, 
is the folklore) about a remarkable, funny, or 
unbelievable case. 

The first analogues of such jokes, fixed 
in the written tradition (the Chinese folklore 
is specific for the unusually early written 
recording) can be found in the works by the 
pre-Qing? philosophers of the 6th-3rd 
centuries B.C. In those times, humor was 
used as a technique of rhetoric art. The 
similar tradition was also typical of the later 
Greek/Roman tradition. For example, 
Confucius (who, inter alia, had died before 
Socratus was bom) as well as his disciple, 
Mengzi used the techniques of humor in 
order to illustrate their philosophic concepts 
and somehow to prove their syllogisms; so 
that technique served as an important 
method of argument. The rivals of the 
Confucian school — Zhuangzi, Liezi, and 
Hanfeizi —- as well actively used such 
principle in the polemics with their 
opponents. The paradoxical logic of those 
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philosophers predetermined the specifics of 
their humor which appears as a play of the 
minds in which the laughter helps to hit a 
stronger point in the contest of intellects. 
That was a source of dualism in the Chinese 
jokes where the high-style humor of refined 
intellectuals was counterpoised to the folk 
culture of laughter which even then was 
considered by official society as low and 
vulgar. Therefore, Sima Qian (born in 135 
or 145 B.C.) seemed to have intentionally 
violated the official ethics of his time when 
he included "The Jokers’ Life Descriptions” 
(Huaji Liezhuan) in his "Records of the 
Historian" (Shiji). 

In "The Jokers' Life Descriptions" Sima 
Qian cited some jokes of that time, such as 


humorous paradoxes by Dongfang Shuo, 


though, today those appear as didactic rather 
than humorous stories. The humorously 
presented forevisions of the cracked comics- 
huaji, imbibing the folk culture of laughter, 
most often contained more of the sober truth 
about the habits of the court, mistakes in the 
domestic and foreign policy, and vices of the 
monarchs than the pathetic exposures by 
truth-loving officials who would readily get 
in disfavor or.even die in order to convey 
their illusions of the’ fair rule to the emperor. 
That was why jokers quite often became the 
emperors’ advisors (if not counsellors), their 
insightful jokes were widely known 
throughout the country. The similar 
situation was typical of the European culture 
of the later period: Shiqeau, immortalized 
by Alexander Dumas, is a good case in 


point. . 


The famous Chinese novelist Lu Xun: 


(1881-1936) once said vehemently that there 
was nothing funny and thus nothing to laugh 
at in the history of China. However, very 


few people would disagree that all his 
writings as well as many other works of the 
Chinese prose of the earlier and later periods 
have been permeated by some special 


humor. That is not humor for the sake of _ 


humor: Sometimes it is sarcastic, sometimes 
even ‘malicious’ or Satirical, but in every 
case the reader feels some inward grin of the 
author who outwardly remains quite serious. 

In his "Short Review of the History of 


Chinese Prose" (Zhongguo Xiaoshuo Shilue) . 


the famous Chinese writer Lu Xun was 


probably the first among the modern © 


researchers of literature who analyzed the 
sources of the Chinese humor and the first 
collections of Chinese jokes. Though only 
several fragments are available today of the 
most widely known anthology, "The Forest 
of Jokes" (Xiao Lin), compiled in the 2nd 
century, they give a fairly clear idea of the 
whole collection. The later collections, too, 
are known, such as those compiled in the 
Song period (960-1279) which contain the 
jokes dating back to the Later Han Dynasty 
(25-220) and Sui Dynasty (581-613). Su 
Dongpo (Su Shi) (1037-1101), a poet, was a 
well-known collector of jokes and author of 
many humorous paradoxes. Collections of 


jokes were also published in the Yuan period -` 


(1271-1368), Ming (1368-1644) (at least ten 
large collections of jokes have been 
compiled under the Ming dynasty), and 
Qing (1644-1911). Collections of jokes 
have been actively complied, published and 
re-published in the later periods as well. 
Some of these old jokes and humorous 
paradoxes are represented here. 

As everything in China, the Chinese 
humor is quite 'pragmatic’. It is not humor 
for the sake of humor or entertainment; 


‘humor in China always carries some didactic 
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or moralizing message. Probably for this 
reason the modern Chinese word ‘humor’ 
(youmo) has been borrowed from the 
Western culture as bringing in the feature 
which certainly existed in the folk 
environment but appears to have never been 
recorded by the official written tradition. 

In the Chinese anecdotes, the hero (main 
character) is more often an anti-hero whose 
jokes are rather peculiar; however, these 
specifics have a broad universal meaning as 
it closely follows the populist trends and 
quite clear anti-authoritarian orientation. In 
terms of contents, the anecdotes are very 
diversified and relate to every sphere of 
human life. The sharp-tongued main 
characters mock at the eternal vices of 
human being: laziness, silliness, self- 
interest, greed, strive for power and 
popularity, and all sorts of prejudice... 
While laughing at their own weaknesses and 
failures as well as at the vices of those in 
power, people get morally liberated, 
enlightened, and understand the true good 
and the evil, as well as develop a different 
reaction to the joys and sorrows of life. It is 
not incidental that the common people in 
China often say that the folk joke has an 
effect of a strong medicine or a hot spice. 

Even now, researchers continue the 
endless discussion on whether Chinese 
anecdotes are born among the’ masses as a 
direct reaction to the changing socium, or 
rather among the refined intellectuals who 
for centuries have generated the trends of 
exposure aiming against the weak-minded 
and greedy rulers. The correct answer 
seems to be found in the middle between the 
two judgements. On the other hand, the 
Chinese anecdotes and jokes appear as a 
result of centuries-long generalization of 


comical elements where one can see the 
components borrowed from the predecessors 
and the trend for adding narrative details at a 
time of recording — rather than a sparkling 
fountain of spontaneous jokes which is 
typical of the Western culture. Among the 
whole of the world's literature, the Chinese 
anecdotes probably have more reasons than 
other genres to be qualified as the 
‘palimpsest’? in the Bodlaire’s metaphoric 
interpretation of the vast and multilayer 
palimpsest of memory which makes them 
difficult to understand and translate. In the 
context of the Chinese culture, in which the 
millennia-old events and the occurrences of 
yesterday are equi-palpable and equi- 
righted, the historical anecdote has been 
transformed into the current reality. 


k k k k k 


There was a man who cherished 
quietness and calmness more than anything 
else. Unfortunately for him, he lived 
between the shops of a brazier and a metal 
craftsman who never stopped hammering, 
banging and drilling — that was a real 
torture! 

"If only both of my neighbors moved 
from here, I'd treat them to such a dinner!" 
— he exclaimed once. 

Then, all of a sudden, both craftsmen 
came to him to inform that they were going 
to move out, and the only thing to be done 
by him was to give them the promised 
dinner, The happy neighbor gave them a 
banquet. At the table, he asked where his 
noisy neighbors were moving to. 

"He is moving to my place and I am 
moving to his," — they replied, pointing to 
one another. 

* kk Ok 
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There was a man who strived to live-in 
peace with everybody in the world. He 
evaded any quarrels and disputes and was 
very cautious about what he was saying. 
With all that, he was nicknamed as “Mr. 
Peacelover." 

Once there was a quarrel between Zhang 
the Third* and Li the Fourth. First, Zhang 
‘the Third came to the Peacelover and asked 
him to judge. Having heard him, Mr. 
Peacelover passed the verdict: 

"Li the Fourth is not right." ; 

Next day, Li the Fourth came to him and 
told his story of the quarrel. 

"Of course, Zhang the Third is not 
right!" — was Mr. Peacelover's conclusion. 

After some time, they came a. ; 

- "Bothe of you seem to be right," 
Peacelover uttered without thinking for too 

long. 
: "Then who is right and who i is not?" — 
his wife asked. 

- "Everybody is’ right, and you, too,” 
concluded the Peacelover. 


a oe ae oe E 


Once a thief, stealing a bull, was caught, 
put in the stocks, and dragged out to the 
square for everybody to sce him in shame. 
Incidentally, somebody who knew him 
happened to be ‘there. 

"What have you done to be dragged here 
and punished so cruelly?" | 

"Oh, it's my bad luck! This morning, 
walking in the strect, I saw a rope on the 
road; well, I thought, why don't I take it, it 
might be necded at home." 

“You mean, it's the only thing for which 
they put you in stocks and brought you lo 
the square?!” 


"Unfortunately for me, there was a bull 
tied to the other end of the rope!” 


k k k k x 


One day two friends decided to make 
rice-wine. One of them said: 

"We'll make it with your rice and my 
water." 

"How shall we square the bills?" — his 
fiend asked. 

"I don't seek any benefit,” — the first 
friend said, "When the wine is ready, I'll 
take the liquid, and the rest is yours.” 


* k k k * 


One landlord liked to nonplus other 
people. That was a real fun for him. Once 
he gave an empty bottle to his servant and 
ordered him to buy wine. 


"Well, master, you didn't give me 
money. How shall I’ buy wine?" — the 
“servant asked. 


“Buying wine with money is not a 


. problem. To buy it for nothing, that will be 


a big deal!” 

After some time the servant came back 
with the bottle: 

"Here is your wine, master, please, taste 
it!" l 
_ "But the bottle is empty! How dare you 
offering this to me?!!" — the master 
exclaimed. 

"To drink wine is not a problem, but to 
get drunk without wince would be a miracle!" 
— the servant did not hesitate to answer. 


k k k k k 


Two brothers planted wheat. When it 
was time to harvest, the elder brother said: 


~ 
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"I shall take the sprouts and you'll take 
the roots.” 

Seeing that the younger brother was 
upset, he added: 

"If you think this is unfair, next year 
you'll take the sprouts and I'll take the 
roots." 


respectfully — as'they use to do in Chinese 
families — asked his senior brother what 
they would plant then. 

"Let's plant ast i — the latter 
offered. 


k k k k k 


One man, served by a fortune-teller, left 


without paying anything. 
The fortune-teller rushed after him and 


. demanded for payment. 


“What?” — the client was surprised. 
“Didn't your magic tell you that I'm 
penniless?" 


k*k k k * k 


Zhu Gongmin, a famous scholar, was 
known for his favorite habit to play jokes 


` and tricks. One day, when he was visiting 


Tang, another wise man, the host asked: 
"You are famous for being so smart. 
Can you make me leave the house?” 
"No. It's very cold in the street, and I'm 
sure you won't make a step out from your 
house. But if you were in the yard, it would 


_ be very easy to make you enter the house." 


` Willing to make laugh at Zhu Gongmin, 


; ‘Tang went out of the house. - 


"Well, I'm waiting, how are you going 
to make me go back into the house?" 
` "Didn't I meet your first request and 


Next year the. younger brother, 


make you leave the house?” —- Zhu clapped 


in delight. 
* k k*k 


One medical doctor liked to boast with 
his skills. l 

"I can even cure a humpback..." — he 
used to say. "Of one hundred patients, I 
managed to cure ninety five.” 

One humpback heard this and decided to 
have his ugliness cured. The doctor charged 
him money, ordered the patient to lie on the 
floor, jumped onto his back and started to 
shuffle on his hump. Unable to stand the 
awful pain, the patient screamed: f 

"Oh, my death is coming! I'm dying!" 
+m. "My job is to stretch out your hump, but 
whether you die or not is none of my 
business,” — the doctor said. 


* k k k k 


Wu Di,5 the Emperor of Han dynasty, 
received elixir of immortality for a present. 
Dongfang Shuo,° a court poet and joker, 
stole and drank the precious liquid. The 
angered Emperor ordered to execute the © 
joker for his impudent prank. The smart 
subordinate said: 

"The elixir made me immortal. §o, I 
cannot die. If I do, you'll lose your joker 
and, besides, it will become evident that you 
have been deceived.” So, you'd better leave 
me alive." l 


k k k k * 


One beggar, pretending dumi, asked for- 
money in the street. Once, having received 
two coins, he came to a wine-shop to drink 
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some wine. Getting tipsy, he said to the 
tavern-keeper: 

"Give me more.” 

"Hey, you used to be dumb before. 
How it happened that you started to speak 
today?" — the tavern-keeper asked in 
surprise. l 

"Before, I didn't have money. What 
could I say to you? But today I have 
money!" 


* k k kk 


One chess-player, who did not like to 
admit his defeats, was asked by another 
play: 

"How many games have you played?" 

` "Three," — he said. 

"And what's the score?" 

"I did not win the first game, -my 
adversary did not lose the second game, and 
I proposed a draw in the third game, but it 
was not accepted. After that, we finished 
the game,” — explained the ‘invincible’ 
chess-player. _ l 


k k k k k 


One morning, Xu Wenchang, the 
renown wit and prank, put on a long robe, 
socks and shoes, but... without trousers went 
to.'shop' in- the clothes-store. The salesman 
`` brought a heap of clothes for him to choose. 
When he was serving another customer, Xu 
picked up the most expensive trousers and 
` put it on. Attended by the salesman again, 
. he said that he didn't like anything and 
would not buy any clothes. Xu’was about to 
leave the store, but the salesman noticed that 
one pair of slacks was missing and that Xu's 
slacks looked very much like the missing 


pair. He just raised the question, and Xu 
immediately kicked up a row: 

"How you dare say this?!" — he yelled. 
"I am Xu Wenchang, the respected man in 
this city! If, as you say, I stole this pair of 
slacks, you mean that I came here without 
my slacks on?” 

Meanwhile he pulled up his robe and 


showed to whoever was present in the store’ 


that he had only one pair of slacks on. After 
that he quit peacefully. 


* k k k k 


One man invited a guest, but treated him 
mainly with bones and almost no meat on 
them. i l 

"This bowl, evidently, has been stolen,” 
— the guest made a remark. 

"How can you say this!" — the host was 
shocked. 

"I just heard your neighbor cursing the 
thief who stole the bowl with. bones that he 
prepared for the dog!" 


kok kook k 


One poor peasant came to the yamen 
asking for his taxes be reduced because of 
drought. The district official asked him: 

"How much wheat did you harvest?” 

“Three fen."® 

"What about cotton?" 

"Two fen." 

"And rice?" 

~ "Two fen as well.” 

The official yelled: 

"You, scoundrel! Having seven fen of 
crops, you're complaining about the 
drought!” 

"Sir," — the peasant yelled, "it's true, 
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this year we have unbelievable drought. I 
live for more than a hundred years already, 
but I have never seen such drought before!" 

The official got even more furious: 

"You don't look like being a hundred 
years old!" .. i 

“Of course, I do. I was seventy this 
year, my elder son is more than forty, and 
my younger son is already in his thirties. 
When summed up,.it makes more than one 
hundred." i 

The official banged his fist against the 
table: . 

"You, blockhead, who sums up the age 
of several people!" — i 

"If I cannot do that, how can you sum up 
the crops of the wheat, rice, and cotton?" — 
the peasant responded. ` i 


k k k k k 


Once there lived a greedy official., 


Being promoted to a higher position, he 
announced: o : 

"If my right hand stretches for money, 
let Heaven burn it into ashes. If my left 
hand stretches for money, let Heaven burn it 
into ashes as well.” 

Soon a plaintiff came to him with a 
bribe worth of several hundred liang of 
silver. The official was eager to take it, but, 
remembering his own oath, he did not dare 
do that. So, he hesitated for a while, and 
then ordered his clerk to bring a tub and put 
the money-package there. 

Heaven sees everything! If it decides to 
punish, it will beat this tub rather than my 


‘hands. -My hands have nothing to do with 


this money!" 
y y 
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A tight landlord went travelling with his ` 
son. Suddenly a turbulent river blocked 
their way and the landlord was constrained 
to hire a boat to get to the other bank. 
Because he wanted the cheapest boat, he got 
a shabby one and they had to cross the river 
in turn. Who could know that when the 
landlord was in the middle of the river, the . 
boat turned over and sank! The roaring river 
carried the landlord away and his son rushed 
on the bank desperately and did not know 
what to do. While the father was choking 
with water, the son rushed to the other boat- 
man. The boat-man wanted one qian, but 
the young man had only five fen. They 
argued and bargained, but could not agree 
about the price. Suddenly they heard a cry 
of the father carried away by the river: . 

"Son! Save me, but only for five fen! 
Don't save me for a gian!" 


kok oko k ko 


One skinflint was grabbed and dragged 
to the mountains by a tiger. His son picked 
up his bow. and arrows, ran after them and 
was about to shoot, but suddenly.his father 
cried: : l 

"You aim better so that not to damage 
his skin, otherwise we won't get a penny for ` 
it!" i 


x k k k x 


A landlord invited an artist and ordered 
to'draw his portrait. They almost agreed on 
everything, but the landlord did not want to 
pay the asked amount of money. The artist, 


` angered, drew the landlord from the back. 


“Artists use to draw people's faces," — 
the landlord was surprised, "but you did my 
back." ; 


i 
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"You wanted to have your portrait, but 
you did not want to pay for it. How can you 
look into people's eyes after that?" — the 
artists responded. i 


ko k Ok k k 


Seeing a scarce table, the guest, not 


‘without irony, started to thank the host and 
say that he had spent a lot of money for the 
dinner. : 

"What do you mean? . We do not have 
even the cheap vegetable appetizers on the 
‘table, and you say that I spent a lot of 
money!" — the host was surprised. 

"But the plates are full, and you say 
there is nothing on the table!" 
"But where do you see the vegetables?" 
` - — the host asked. 

"You mean, this is meat?" 


* k k k Ok 


One man was going to visit his friend. 
On the way, a homeless dog bite him by the - 
a at loss. 


leg. Coming to his friend, he started to 
bandage his leg, saying happily: 

"What a lucky man I am! It's good that I 
did not put on my new slack, otherwise the 
dog would tear it off!" l 


k k k k * 


A stingy master, sending his servant to 
buy matches, instructed him: 

"Keep your eyes open! Be sure that all 
matches are good. If even one fails..." 

When the servant was back with the 
purchase, the master took the box, pulled out 
a match and tried to strike it. The match did 


not burn. He tried another one, then the 


third... The result was the same. 
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"Where did you look at?" — he 
reprimanded the servant. 
"Oh, damn it! I myself tried every 


match. All of them ‘were good!" — the 


servant was surprised. 


* k k k * 


One day a daughter-in-law cooked rice 


. and brought it to the head of the family. The 


grandfather ate a spoonful, and praised it: 

"Today rice is good; what a flavor!" 

"It was me who cooked it!" — the 
daughter-in-law did not hesitate to note. 
The grandfather ate the second spoonful of 
rice, and feeling some sand there, and shook 
his head. l 

"It was the younger sister who rinsed the 
rice," — the daughter-in-law was not taken 
aback. 

The grandfather picked the rice with his 
chopsticks and grumbled: 

"Hey, it seems to be burned!" 

"It was mother-in-law who kindled the 
fire," — the daughter-in-law, again, was not 


k k k k xk 


The wife, standing at her dead husband's 
coffin, is lamenting her husband and waving 
over him with a fan. The neighbor asks her 
why she is doing so. The widow says: 

"My late husband's will was that I 
should not marry again before his dead body 
gets cold." 


* k k k * 


The husband came back home before his 
wife let her lover go. Without too much time 
to think where to hide her friend, the lady 
put him into a sack normally used for 


Cp 
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cereals. The husband entered the room, saw 


the sack and, naturally, asked what it was 
there. Taken aback, the lady didn't know 


. what to say, but the answer suddenly came 


from the sack: 
“It's cereals!" 


* k k k & 


The wife was having a good time with 
her lover, but her husband, who was not 
expected at all, suddenly came back home. 
Though the lover rushed to the window and 
jumped out, the husband, however, managed 
to tear the shoe off his foot. First, he started 
to curse his wife and then put the shoe under 
his pillow and said: 

"What a whore you are! Just wait. In 
the moring, when it is light, I shall see 
better whose shoe it is, and then both of you 
will have a real bad time from me!" 

.When he got asleep, the woman 
replaced her lover's shoe with that of her 
husband. In the morning, the husband got 
under the pillow but — wow! therc was 
nothing but his own shoe there. 

"Please, forgive me, my dear," — he 
said repentantly. "Obviously, it was myself 
who jumped out of the window yesterday.” 


k*k k k k k 


One girl was given in marriage to 
another village. Aftcr some time she came 
to visit her relatives, and her mother asked: 

"What habits do they have in that 
village? Same as ours?" 

"Absolutely," — the newly-married 
daughter said. "The only difference is that 
we put a pillow under the head, but they use 
to place it under the back!" 


* * * k * 


Shortly after the wedding the young lady 
went to see her mother-in-law. However, 
during the visit she happened to deliver a 
child. The mother-in-law, received the 
newly-born baby and hurried to take it to 
another room so that the neighbors wouldn't. 
see the shame of the family. However, the 
daughter-in-law was not disturbed. 

."If only I knew that Mommy would be 
so attentive to my children, I'd certainly 
bring my first and second sons with me as 
well." She said. 


k ok k k KD 


In one city, there was not a single 
husband who was not afraid of his wife. 
But, one day the-citizens saw a woman in 
the street who was leading a donkey with a 
man saddling on it. 

"All of us are afraid of our wives," — 
husbands said. "But he seems to be different 
— he is sitting on a donkey while his wife is 
walking! Let's beat him so that he would 
not be too arrogant!" 

This said. They picked up whatever 


‘tools to arm themselves and surrounded the 


man on the donkey. 

"Don't touch me!" — the man cried 
suddenly. “My leg is broken!" 
= The people asked him what had 
happened to his leg. 

“My wife has beat me and broken my 
leg!" 


k*k k k k k 


Once there lived a guy who was so lazy 
that all day long he could keep lying and 
doing nothing, and felt lazy even to eat. 
Eventually, he died from hunger. The Lord 
of the Hell decided that the lazy guy should 
regenerate into a cat and hunt for mice. That 
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was how he was supposed to compensate for 
his sins in the past life. The lazy guy had 
nothing to do but to obey to his fate. 
However, he addressed the Lord of the Hell 
with a request: 

"I don't mind becoming a cat. But, 
please, your Lordship, make my body be 
black and my nose white, and I shall be 
deeply grateful to you." 

Amazed, the Lord of the Hell asked the 
lazy guy what for did he need that, and the 
guy answered: 

“When I become a cat and lie in the 
dark, a mouse, seeing my white nose, would 
think that it is a piece of sugar. Willing to 
enjoy the sweet, it would run up closer to 
me, and I'll just seize it and eat up. So, I 
wouldn't have even to. stir!" 


k k k k k 


Visiting a monastery, a district official 
asked a Buddhist monk if the latter used to 
violate the vows and eat meat sometimes. 

"I do, but a little bit," — the monk said. 
"It happens only when I drink wine." 

"What? You drink wine?!" — the 
official felt indignant. 

"Just a little bit. It happens, when I am 
visited by my wife, her father and my 
brothers-in-law." 


"So, it is even worse, you have a wife. - 


That won't do! You cannot be a monk!" — 
the official was furious. “Tomorrow, I shall 
report to the ruler of district and he would 


disfrock you!" 
"Don't waste your effort," — the monk 
said. “I have been disfrocked three years 


ago for committing a crime.” 


* k * k * 


A host was treating his guest with wine 
mixed with water. The guest sipped the 
wine, and started to praise the food. The 
host, surprised, asked why the guest was 
praising the food while even the appetizers 
were not yet served on the table. 

"I assume that while even your water 


-has a taste of wine, the food will be 


excellent!" 


* * k k k 


A young man: 

"This snap-shot has been taken during 
my study abroad. I had a photo of me and 
orang-outang taken together in the Zoo." 

The girl: 

"Yes, it's an excellent photo... The one 
in the suit is you, right?" 


* k k k k 


A student addresses his teacher: 

"Today I've met a five-year old boy, 
who spoke English fluently!" 

The teacher: 

“What a smart child! 
father?" 

The student: 

"People say he is a British." 


Who is his 


* k k Kk * 


"I have told you so many times that this 
business should be kept in secret!" 

"Oh, excuse me. I know that I shall 
never be able to keep the secret, and that is 
why I trusted it to the person who would do 
better than I." 


a 


aa 
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Notes: 


1 


A version of this paper will appear as an introduction to the forthcoming book "CRANKS, 
KNAVES, AND JOKERS OF THE CELESTIAL. Chinese Parables and Funny Stories" edited by 
Alexei D. Voskressenski for Nova Science Publishers, Inc. (New York, USA) and of which a short 
selection of funny stories in my translation is made. The author is grateful to the Netherlands 
Institute of Advanced Study, Royal Netherlands Academy of Arts and Sciences for support in 
research and for the library travel grant provided by the European Association of Chinese 
Studies/Chiang Ching-kuo Foundation. 

The Qin Dynasty (246-207 B.C.) established the first major centralized state in China. - 
Palimpsest: an ancient manuscript written on the material after the previous text had been wiped 
out. 

In China, ordinal numbers are sometimes used with the names of the people to enumerate children 
in the family. 

Emperor Wu Di reigned between 140 B.C. and 97 B.C. 

Dongfang Shuo, a poet and a favorite of Emperor Wu Di, was famous for his sharp mind and 
affinity to jokes and tricks in which he revealed injustice and shortcomings of the rulers. Later on, 
many legends were added to his life story. 

In that case the Emperor and the one who gave the present would lose their faces. 

Fen: a tenth part of some measure in old China. Here, a tenth part of dan (1 dan = 100 kg). 


Symbols and Spirits in "Ugetsu Monogatari" 


Kris Chong Hoi Kiew (88 13&) 


In the preface of his translation of Ueda 
Akinari's "“Ugetsu Monogatari", Leon 


Zolbrod .offers his interpretation of. the - 


profound meaning of this title: 'Rain' on the 
one hand "implies life, love, youth, passion, 
and innocence" whereas the ‘moon’ 
"connotes grief and sorrow and stands for 
wisdom, maturity, and enlightenment. 
Together, rain and moon suggest a 
movement from innocence to experience. In 
the end the idea of moon gains ascendancy, 
as youthful ardour is mitigated by wisdom. 
Appropriately for a collection of 
supernatural tales, the elements of rain and 


moon — female and male, softness and - 


hardness, feeling and logic — are kept in 


harmony, with neither a destructive flood 


nor cold chill prevailing" (21).? 

What exactly does Leon Zolbrod mean 
by "youthful ardour" being "mitigated by 
wisdom" and "movement from innocence to 
experience"? It seems to be these are stages 


which reflect the bildungsroman of the 


protagonists in the several short stories of 
"Ugetsu Monogatari”. I believe there are 
other allegorical devices of Akinari besides 


those which Leon Zolbrod. has pointed out. - 


In this paper, I will focus on three short 
Stories in this collection: "The House Amid 
the Thickets" (hereafter "Thickets"), "The 


Caldron of Kibitsu" (hereafter "Caldron") 
and "The Lust of the White Serpent" 
(hereafter "Serpent”).4 

"Thickets" relates how the originally 
lazy Katsushiro driven by poverty, left his 
wife Miyagi for silk trading in the city. 
Throughout his absence, Miyagi waited 


-inside the house till she perished within. 
Still, her spirit waited for the ultimate 


reunion with Katsushiro. “The Caldron of 
Kibitsu" tells of the omionous signs given 
by the caldron in Kibitsu towards a marriage 
involving Shotaro and Isora. Shotaro later 
committed adultery with a prostitute and 
eloped with her. Like Miyagi, Isora was a 
faithful wife till she died of grief at home. 
Later, she sought revenge on Shotaro. The 
longest of the three stories "The Lust of the 
White Serpent” is’ about a white serpent 
who, disguising herself a beautiful maiden, 
was attracted to Toyoo, a young handsome 


: lad. Due to her strong desire to possess him, 


the confrontation between man and evil 
spirit canopied from shelter to shelter — 
from Manago's hideout to Toyoo's house to 


_his sister's shop. Naturally, these sagas are 
‘staged not just within the domain of 


sheltered units. Akinari deftly crafted the 
atmosphere essential for the setting of each 
story with the combination of symbolic 
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elements of rain, moonlight and even 
lamplight that dispensed the ghostly 
darkness of the night. 


Rain of Revelation 


Before the appearance of strange 
apparitions in the night-time, descriptions of 
"wind", "rain" and "night" are numerous. 
These are lucid adjectives of uncertainty and 
expectations.> Indeed such are the changes 
in the elements of weather that usually 
prelude the appearance of the protagonists 
and signals the climax of the stories. In his 
supernatural tales, Akinari's use of 
phenomena in the natural world to 
symbolise the numerous strange happenings 
in the supernatural realm is commonplace. 
An example in point is when Katsushiro, the 
protagonist of "Thickets", set off from the 
capital to return to his hometown "during a 
spell of fine weather" in the Rainy Month 
(126) (italics mine). However, by the time 
he reached his native land in about ten days 
later, "rain clouds hung low, almost touching 
the earth making the evening unusually 
dark" (126). l 

In barely ten days, we witness the 
change in the weather from a fine one to an 
"unusually dark" one that suggests an 
approaching storm beyond any shadows of 
doubt. In a certain sense, this change in the 
natural world is reflective of changes in both 
the lives of Katsushiro and wife, Miyagi. 
This is because while Katsushiro who was 
enjoying his zenith of brisk merchandise in 
the capital, had not the faintest idea that 
Miyagi was in the nadir of her life back 
home. The weather not only exemplifies the 
metamorphosis Miyagi went through from 
human to ghost, but also Katsushiro's 


winding life encounters following his being 
robbed and a subsequent struggle with fever 
that brought irrevocable differences into 
both lives. Had Katsushiro not overstayed 
in Kyoto for seven years, a result of his 
negligence of Miyagi further aggravated by 
the fever, perhaps things would have taken a 
different direction for both of them. , 

Such is the tragedy caused by the 
vicissitudinous war upon common people. 
Logically, Katsushiro exclaimed: "It's a 
miracle that you've survived, unchanged, 
living alone in this wilderness” (126), the 
very moment he saw his wife opening the 
door of his dilapidated house. But little 
could he discern that the Miyagi who opened 
the door of the old house was no a longer 
human being. Still, the ignorant Katsushiro 
saw her looking "black and: dirty, with 
sunken eyes and hair that hung dishevelled 
down her back" till he could not help but 
“wondered if she were, indeed, the same 
person” (126).? PN 

In the above crucial switch of this 
narration from fine weather spell to heavy 
rain clouds canopying the sky, we hear 
echoes from the nature of rapid and irregular 
climatic changes, symbolic of the 
unpredictability, among others, of the war 
times. Akinari deftly utilises this season of 
Samidare, turning it from a mere seasonal 
phenomenon to an entirely different weather 
mood that affects the temperament of his 
character. This is evident in the scene when 
Katsushiro, after laying with Miyagi upon 
his long awaited return, found her 
mysteriously missing the morning after. 

At the break of day, the rain came into 
the old house in the form of."cold drop" 
amidst the cold breeze, on the face of 
Katsushiro and that woke him up. He soon 
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gained awareness that “the shutters to the 
house were gone, and through spaces in the 
dilapidated latticework bed there grew high 
grass and weeds" (128). “It petrified 
Katsushiro because "though the season was 
still late summer", yet the "desolation of the 
house reminded him of autumn moors" 
(128) (italics mine). “Bewildered and 
uncertained", he "slowly realised" that 


{AJlthough it had been long 
deserted, the dwelling was without a 
doubt his old home. He recognised its 
spacious interior, its walls, and even the 
storehouse — all of which he had built 
to suit his own particular tastes... 
scarcely knowing where he stood, he 
slowly realised that Miyagi was surely 
dead. (128) 


Finally, he discovered her grave in a. 


place that had been the “sleeping quarters” 
(129). This sadly calls to our minds how 
Miyagi reminded Katsushiro to return to her 
quickly, or else her heart is sure to "wander 
lost among the moors and mountains” (122) 
just before his departure. Such references 
reflects how transformation and 


‘transmission in realistic elements of nature 


vividly represents the abysmal changes in 
the lives of these ill-fated couples. From the 
rain clouds projecting an atmosphere of 
gloominess and darkness to the sad autumn 
breeze that left Katsushiro grief stricken, the 
author's emphasis is on the intimate reunion 
of Katsushiro and Miyagi's soul and body 
which is as evanescent as the weather. 

Not surprisingly, it was also rain that 
brought the protagonist Toyoo and Manago, 
the serpent spirit together in the story of 
"Serpent". This saga opens on a day that saw 


Toyoo who was on one of his visits to his 
teacher when 


the sea was especially calm, clouds 
suddenly arose from the southeast and a 
light drizzle began to fall. Therefore, as 
he set out from his master's home 
Toyoo borrowed a large umbrella, but 
by the time he came in sight of the 
Asuka Shrine, the rain had grown so 
heavy that he decided to seek shelter at 
a nearby fisherman's hut. (161-2) 


It was in this hut that he met Manago, 
who also came to seek shelter. What 
intrigues the reader in this story must be the 
interstitial occurrence of rain falling at 
distinct progressive stages of the plot. The 
first instance of "light drizzle" which tumed 
heavy is an emblem of Toyoo's sexual 
attraction to her as he "felt an impulsive stir 
of excitement” (162) in her presence. 
Akinari again uses this rain which "hasn't 
completely stopped" as a natural necessity 
for the two characters to keept in touch 
when Toyoo offered his umbrella to 
Manago. Without this drizzle, Toyoo would 
have no specious-excuse to visit Manago’s 
house which he did; on the pretext to 
retrieve his umbrella. It was there at her 
house that she seduced him and the two 
pledged their love to each other. In this way, 
the rain preludes Manago's seduction and 
their sexual union.’ Thence the tragedy 
began. 

After Toyoo received the precious 
sword from Manago as a symbol of their 
love; he was falsely charged with theft of a 
sacred treasure offered to a certain shrine. 
After much hassle, Toyoo went to stay with 
his sister to start life anew but Manago and 
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her maid servant trailed and tracked him 
down. This time, she deceived not only 
Toyoo but also his sister and brother-in-law 
into encouraging Toyoo to consumate the 
marriage with her. One day when the family 
set off for an exercusion despite Manago's 
reluctance, the plot takes an acute tum. The 
- following morning after they had resided in 
a temple, "a heavy mist covered the sky" 
(176). The interstitial rain turns inclement 
from here onwards. An old priest identified 
Manago as an evil demon and confronted 
her in the presence of all. Like she did 
before, the frightened Manago and her maid 


suddenly arose and leaped into the 
cascade. A spout of water ascended as 
if to the sky, and the two women 
disappeared. Clouds engulfed the party 
and as though spilling black Indian ink 
brought down a torrential deluge of rain, 
while the old man Icd the shocked and 
confused people back to the hamlet. 
(176-7) 


Although we do not see the element of 
rain as instrumental in "Serpent" as in was in 
"Thickets", it was nonetheless enough to 
unfold the saga of how Toyoo matured from 
a good-for-nothing young lad to a brave man 
who took on the serpent spirit in order to 
protect all those around him at the end of the 
story. One can say that the story began with 
a gloomy weather an imagery of the sadness 
in Toyoo's heart, for he was deemed a 
parasite in the family. The drizzle then 
became a downpour when Manago's identity 
was exposed which heightens the thrill of 


confrontation between man and demon. But. 


after much struggle, Toyoo matured and the 


snake who brought fear and terror upon his — 


household, defeated. Thus ends the story on 
a hopeful note and a shade more meaningful 
for Toyoo's life thereafter. 


Lighting Up Darkness 


The other obvious device Akinari. 
employs to bring out the ghastly atmosphere 


of his stories is the description of "light". In 
the world of "Ugetsu Monogatari" the 
arrival of night-time in the supernatural 
world is always ushered in by rain, 
moonlight or light from other sources. 
Usually, light accords `a positive imagery? 
because it generally represents hope, new 
life. In some context, it is also a symbol of 
integrity and righteousness as nothing could 
be hidden in the glare of powerful light. 

In one of the scenes of "Thickets", when 
the excited home returning Katsushiro stood 


in front of his house, "he could tell that . 
‘someone was inside, because through the © 


chinks in the old door he spied gleams of 
light from a flickering lantern" (126) (italics 
mine). How exactly did he come to the 
conclusion that the light was from a 
"flickering lantern", the author did not 
explain. But this implication of ‘light means 
life exists in the house’ is similarly. 
resounded through "Caldron". Let us 
examine the following scene in "Caldron" 
when Shotaro visited the hut of the mistress 
who actually was the spirit of Isora in 


disguise: 


On the wretched looking bamboo 
doorway the moon, slightly more than 
half full, cast its light unimpeded. ` 
Shotaro noticed a small garden, which , ` 
had been left to neglect. Through the. 

- paper in the window the rays of dim 


Ni 
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lamp shone, adding to the desolation of 
the scene.(155) 

Shotaro, standing by an old well 
covered with moss, tried to peer into the 
house and through a small opening in 
the Chinese paper he caught a glimpse 
of flickering lamplight and a gleaming 
black lacquer cupboard, which made 
him want to see more. (156) (italics 
mine) 


Here Shotaro saw two types of light. 
One belongs to the moonlight and the other, 
"a dim lamp" casting its light on the 
window. The “flickering lamplight" is very 
much akin to the one Kaisushiro saw in 
“Thickets". Both saw flickering lamplight 
from within the house, yct neither was aware 
of the strange atmosphere surrounding them 
and in Shotaro's case, the impending grave 
adversity that was to befall on him. Shotaro's 
witness of the flickering lamplight is 
especially suggestive of the strange, gradual 
turn of tide against him. This is depicted by 
the contrastive imagcrics of weak light 
against the darkness of the black lacquer 
cupboard which arouses his curiosity, faring 
him to his destruction. 

When Shotaro narrowly escaped from 
the clutches of Isora the first time, he heeded 
the advice of the diviner who told him to be 
confined for forty-two days in the house of 
Hikoroku. Shotaro had to keep himself 
"pure and clean" and chant prayers 
incessantly in order to avoid being stricken 
by Isora's spirit. Above all, the diviner 
strictly warned him not to leave the house 
for forty-two days, not forsaking also the 
diviner's protective charms on the door and 
windows for any single moment during this 
period. Once again, we see the symbol of 


light comes into play. For after forty-one 
days, he grew impatient and panted after his 
first taste of long lost freedom. So, "as the 
light of dawn began to show" (158), Shotaro 
felt relieved and relaxed during his watch; 
thinking that the life threatening ordeal was 
finally over. Much to his chagrin, as he 
endured his confinement within the house on 
the fourth watch, "on the paper window of 
the smaller hut a beam of red light flashed 
through the pitch black darkness, and a 
voice resounded with an unearthly ring, ‘Oh 
how hateful! There is'a sacred charm here 
too’." (159) Both men knew it was the ghost 
of Isora vexed by the protection of charms 
on Shotaro, hanging on the door and 
windows. The contrastive effect of the 
symbols of light is noteworthy as "the light 
of dawn" represents an imagery of new hope 
dawning whilst the “beam of red light" 
represents an image of vengeance filled with 
evil power. 

Soon the image of light takes a new 
dramatic tum on the forty-second evening 
when Shotaro, in his haste to get over his 
confinement, “took particular care after 
darkness had fallen, and at last, during the 
fifth watch, he perceived in the sky the first 
traces of light" (159). Immediately he 
proclaimed unhesitatingly to Hikoroku that 
his "long period of isolation has finally 
ended” (159). Without further careful 
considerations, he stepped out of the house. 
Instantly, Hikoroku who was still in his 
house heard "a scream of bloodcurdling 
intensity” (159) and realised that Shotaro's 
life must be in danger. Within seconds, he 
found out that Shotaro had fatefully 
mistaken the moonlight to be the "first signs 


of daybreak” (159) instead. With a torch, he 


found "fresh warm blood trickling down 
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toward the ground. No body and no bones" 
(160) but by the "light of the moon", he 
found Shotaro's bleeding head, hanging on 
the edge of the eaves, "torn and mangled" 
(160). What Shotaro had assumed to be the 
light of his salvation that signals the end of 
his dreary misery turned out to be the light 
that led him to the destination of his death. 

We see how Akinari presents light not in 
its usual positive functions and connotations 
but rather, it is used to emphasize and 
enhance the darkness surrounding the 
development of the story. In short, “light” is 
utilised for its contrastive effects. However, 
Shotaro was unaware of this fact and 
quickened his feet to the sources of light. 
Thus, with his life he paid the debts of 
infidelity he owed his wife Isora. With 
regard to this aspect of light associated with 
demons in "Caldron", Takada Mamoru 
further illuminates: 


Among the legends in the place of 
Bingo, though the sources are unknown, 
there is a tale about a man who 

_ disappeared on a night when the 
invisible god made his invitation amidst 
a Strange light. In addition, there is 
ghost tale that tells of ghosts flying in 
light in one of the legends of demons 
told by Watanabe Tsuna. There are 
possible associations with these tales,!° 


Just as Katsushiro caught a glimpse of 
light from. the crevice of his old house and 
Shotaro, flickering lamplight from within 
Isora's hut; in "Serpent", Toyoo's elder 
brother, Taro similarly "caught glimpse of 
the sword which Toyoo had placed next to 
his pillow while he slept” (167) aided by the 
glow of the fading lamplight" (167) inside. 


This "fading lamplight” subsequently led 
Toyoo and the governor's soldiers to search 
Manago’s palace as the “precious antique 
sword ornamented with gold and silver" 
(107) was a stolen treasure. There they 
witnessed her “vanished without a trace" 
(172), Hence, it was a kind of light that lit 
up Taro's eyes and led them to find out the 


_ truth. It would be no exaggeration to say 


that this light is a light of life to Toyoo as 
without his brother's probing, he would have 
been under the deception of the serpent for 
as long as she desired. 

Hence, it may be a gross mistake to 
gather that light is always synonmous with 
life or hope. In fact, the source of light may 
also be the spring of danger. 


Home Is Where The Hurt Is 


Earlier in "Thickets", we saw a sublime 
consummation between husband and wife 
taking centrestage inside the house. Images 
centring around the “house” abound in all 
the three stories discussed in this paper. For 
instance, after Katsushiro trod through the 


shattered home soil and stood in front of the 


"old door" of this house, he’ saw by the 
"starlight that shone through a rift in the 
clouds” (126), some “gleams of light from a 
flickering lantern” (126) from inside the 
house. > 

In the past, the word "house" in a variety 
of ways, was a fin de siècle symbol, often 
linked to the ill treatment of women and 
evoked much unpleasantness. Metaphori- 
cally, in feudal societies, it was a breeding 
ground for partiality in treatment of the 
female sex, a hotbed for feudalistic ethical 
systems and codes. For the woman who was 
confined to the house in the past, she 


NE 
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represented the ‘still’ side as opposed to the : 


‘stirring’ side of a man at work outdoor. 
` This, therefore, explains why Miyagi, apart 
from holding on faithfully to the promise of 
Katsushiro, was able to stay within the 
boundaries of the house to wait for this 


retum for a long as seven years. This is . 


another indication of Katsushiro's seemingly 
incomprehensible negligence of Miyagi for 
so many a year. Only when "plague spread 
out of control, and corpses lay piled in the 
streets" near the war infested capital where 
Katsushiro stayed and witnessing people 
"grieved at the transience of life" because 


they "believed that the end of the world was. 


coming"; (124) did he realise that he had no 
inkling whatsoever of his wife's well-being 
and whereabouts. The only conclusion he 
came to after some self reprimanding was 
"[e]ven though Miyagi may be dead and 
everything changed, I must at least go and 
find out and make her a grave mound" 
(124). Such a decision seems driven by 
none other than a husband's sense of 
matrimonial responsibility towards his wife. 
Most of all, it indicates Katsushiro's 
confidence that Miyagi would not leave the 
house but stay till his return no matter what 
the duration of his absence or what the 
circumstances are.!! 
If the house in most traditional East 
_ Asian societies symbolises happiness, then it 
is also a symbol of trammels and control for 
the women. Miyagi illustrated this fact for 
even during wartime when men "behaved 
like brutes” towards her, instead of opting to 
flee, she fettered herself inside the house, 
unyielded to any "flattering words" (127). 
Herein lies the empowering image of the 
house as chains upon a woman since Miyagi 
did not seek other ways of escape from the 


war afflicted homeland which by then, had 
become a wasteland. Surely she must have 
felt the world-weariness of being deserted 
by both husband and the community around 
her when most of the villagers fled from the 
claws of devastation and ravages of the 
marauding military forces. Surely she must 
have been overwhelmed by feelings of 
despair and desperation amidst such 
perpetual turbulent social unrest. Yet, 
despite all these, she could not free herself 
from the banal architecture that kept her 
chained within its confines for "even a 
strong man could not loosen the barrier 
locks, and there was no way at all for a 
woman to get past" (127). It is no wonder 
that she perished within its four walls, 
wallowing in sorrows and grief which only 
she knew and understood. 

This house, which supposedly was her 
place of refuge and shelter in such trying 
times, ironically turned out to be her grave 
mound instead. Even then, the social bond 
of a woman remaining inside the house must 
not be breached. For even as a ghost, 
Miyagi still honoured her role by waiting for 
her husband's return. And when he did 
retum, though she had already departed to 
the nether world, had no reproaches at all for 
him — fulfilling the wishes of her husband 
and family were still her-main priorities. 
Only then could she be called a woman of 
virtues and respectable character bringing 
glory to her husband's reputation, even 
posthumously. 

‘Like "Thickets", the symbol of the 
house in "Caldron"!? is also significantly 
liked to the female protagonist, Isora. The 
symbol of the house in this story, like 
"Thickets", began positively but gradually 
acquiring sombre shades as the story 
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progresses. But since the pattern of ironic ` 


tension changes and looms dimly in the 
background, it is not easy for the reader to 
discover. 

Right from the start, Isora dedicated 
herself to her husband Izawa Shotaro and 
her in-laws, working hard day and night to 


please them. Viewed through such a veneer, - 


the conjugal relationship between Isora and 
Shotaro seemed full of promises. But it was 
otherwise in reality. For although Shotaro 
"also appreciated her efforts, and the couple 
lived in harmony" (152), it was all 
perfunctory on. his part. The inherent 
‘character flaw of Shotaro, who before 
marriage, was "drunken and dissipated" and 
often "abandoned himself to lust, ignoring 
his father’s admonitions" (150) could not be 
eradicated. "There remained his old habit of 
playing around with women" (152) and "in 
„due course Shotaro fell-in love with a 
courtesan named Sode from the port of 
Tomo” (152). This beautiful courtesan soon 
lured him away from his blissful marriage 


and home, drawing deep hatred from within | 


Isora.!° : 
How could any self-respecting woman, 
no matter how submissive she is, even in the 
days. of old, condone and endure such 
betrayal at a time when she is newly 
married? Perhaps the intention of leaving 
home crossed Isora's mind not only once. 
But she would not attempt to leave when 
even the fault did not lie with her. As a 
result, having a husband was equivalent to 
having none and life for her was no more 
than living in a cage like a bird whose 
freedom was restricted and at the mercy of 
another. Soon, "she fell into grief and rage 
and ultimately: became ill” (153). Here 
Akinari simply tells the reader that Isora 


-Mistress's ‘house. 


refused to be consoled and comforted by her 
in-laws, refused to eat and no medicine 
seemed potent enough to heal her. Akinari 
did not reveal the ultimate destiny of Isora at 


this juncture, leaving it as a portent to later - 


developments of the story. Thus the above 
traditional concept ties the woman to her 
home, making it the key to her happiness in 
all of her life. Strictly speaking in days of 


old, the ideal female of the ‘good families" 


could not even step out of her room. In such 
a sense, the house is a mere shelter of 
shackle but not a home of love and warmth 
where her heart belongs. 
Meanwhile, Sode died on the seventh 


_ day after eloping with Shotaro to her close 


relative Hikoroku's house. At her mound 
constructed by Shotaro, he wept perpetually 
whole day long until one woman came to 
mourm and pray at a fresh grave next to 
Sode’s. Upon knowing that she was praying 


. for her deceased master and that her mistress 


was saddened by the death of her husband, 
Shotaro offered to console her citing the fact 
that he had similar experience of painful loss 
as her. And so they. departed for the 
Whether Shotaro was 
driven by his amorous nature — as the 
woman stressed that her mistress was 
"renowned for her beauty" — or by his 
sincerity to console her, it is beyond our 


consideration. What is important is that he | 


was led to the mistress's dwelling place 
which is "a small thatched hut" (155). There 
he met the wandering evil spirit of his 
former wife, Isora. l l 

When alive, Isora moved from her own 
household to that of her husband's, having 
no freedom and happiness throughout her 
life. The issue here is not to gauge whether 
she had happiness measured against modern 
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standards or that she was truly contented as 
being bred under such a system. There is no 
textual evidence to suggest it occurred to her 
that her role as a woman had any unfaimess 
as compared to that of a man's. The point to 
note is: the house poses as a fetter on her 
life. It is only after she died and in the form 
of a revenge seeking spirit was she totally 
freed from all feudalistic ethical bondage 


and pressures and was able to obtain victory. — 


By victory, I mean the significance of 
Akinari's arrangement for the meeting and 
subsequent revenge Isora sought on Shotaro 
to be within an inhabited space of another 
kind: a small hut. The interesting fact here 
to observe is that Isora did not attempt to kill 
Shotaro when he was in Hikoroku's home 
but until Shotaro was deceived into entering 
her own "small thatched hut" did the 
manifestation of her spirit take place. The 
"small tthatched hut", hardly a home of 
warmth but a mere ghoulish residence, was 
enough to be the perfect domain of Isora's 
Spiritual authority and power. 

Nonetheless, it must be stressed that 
Isora's unabated spirit still did not kill 
Shotaro within any architectural 
construction that could be called a “house”. 
It was only when he thought his period of 
isolation was over and stepped out of the 
house was he brutally and instantly killed by 
the avenging ghost of Isora. Hence, there is 
a common thread that runs through the two 
women of "Thickets” and "Caldron”: 
whether alive or dead, the psychological 
barrier their houses posed on them. is 
irremovable and irrevocable. Miyagi 
continued to wait despite being dead for-at 
least five years. Isora as a revengeful ghost, 
though no longer physically bound by the 
enclosure of a house, still could not rise 


above the obstacles of social convention as 
an inferior, being subjected to an existence 


' within a house even with her newly acquired 


supematural powers. 

Of the three stories, the feminine image 
of the "house" is least obvious in "Serpent". 
But upon closer scrutiny, Manago like 
Miyagi.and Isora, also manoeuvred and had 
her being within the few houses she 
occupied. It was in the "palace" in which 
she transformed with her supernatural 
powers that she met Toyoo who visited her 
on the pretext of getting back his umbrella. 
It was clearly a place of her domain as _ 
Toyoo was so spellbound by her beauty and 
sensuality that he exchanged conjugal vows 
with her at her bidding and almost stayed 
overnight that very visit. As an expression of 
her love, she presented stolen treasures to 
the ignorant scholar. When later questioned 
by his elder brother, Toyoo, brought the 
court soldiers to Manago's dwelling only to 
find the once burnished facade of the 
splendid palace gone and only a broken hut 
remained, As they entered the inner courts, 
they soon witnessed a huge white snake 
disappearing right before their eyes at a 
sudden clap of thunder. 

Such is the degree of power Manago 
was able to execute’ under the roof of her 
hideout. As the plot thickens, Manago's 
determination in exerting her power to 
control the man she loved increased. 
Despite her identity being exposed earlier in 
the story as mentioned above, Manago 
continued to psychologise Toyoo with 
convincing explanations of her 
manifestations. 2 

What must be observed here is: even 
after Toyoo made up his mind to leave the 
snake spirit, Manago re-appeared to 
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effectively dissuade him. All these took 
place within the structure of a sheltered 
domicile, the shop of Toyoo's sister in which 
he took refuge -after the criminal 
prosecution. Since Manago stayed indoor 
almost throughout the story, attempts to 
‘capture her naturally took place there. She 
first killed a snake catcher who tried to 
subdue her. Then Manago, at her wits end, 
possessed and eventually killed Toyoo's 
newly wedded wife Tomiko on the couples’ 
wedding night. Therefore, it was only apt 
that the final showdown — attempts to win 
the man she loved by battling with the 
Abbot Hokai who was standing in her way 
— was staged inside the house of Toyoo. 

In all the three stories, we see a trace of 
feminine fatale attached to the symbol of the 
house not only for Miyagi and Isora who 
were both human beings but also for 
Manago, a snake spirit All three female 
protagonists motioned within the void of the 
house and were adversedly affected by its 
function as a bind chordage in their lives. 
However, there is a slight difference that 
accords distinctiveness to Isora. For Isora, 
she gained supernatural power for revenge 
after she left the domains of her own house 
in.which ‘she dwelt while alive. With this 
_ change in Isora's grounding from "within" to 
"without" comes simultaneous changes in 
the authority and boundary accorded to her 
as well. What. was originally a refuge for 

her, this time became a hiding place for 
_ Shotaro as the pricst admonished him to stay 
within to pray. This not only points to an 
ironic twist of fate in “Caldron” but also 
illuminates 4 possibility of the house 
perceived as an androgynous symbol. 

` Manago, a spirit from the start, though 
unaffected by such handicaps as Isora, 


nevertheless needed a refuge to be used as 
her own stronghold for the impassioned 
intensity of her love and power to manifest. 
Hence, this close relationship between the 
house and a woman and the symbolic 
meanings of the house as a domain of 
authority are especially salient in the case of 
Isora and Manago than in Miyagi. 


Conclusion 


As the pendulum of fate swings, the 
rains in the stories cascaded for readers 
ripples of meanings which seem more than 
what Leon Zolbrod interpreted. For 
instance, his explanation of rain as a symbol 
of “life, love, youth, passion and innocence" 
is celarly more applicable to Katsushiro and 
Toyoo than the female characters. Rather 
than witnessing rain and moon being "kept 
in harmony, with neither a destructive flood 
nor cold chill prevailing", quite the contrary, 
we saw how rancorous the revengeful ghosts 
and how horrifying some scenes were 
against the backdrop of rain and moonlight. 

Moonlight and lamplight for centuries 
provide travellers and users the kind of 
practical and useful illumination they are 
grateful for. However, as evident in the 
stories discussed above, terror seems to 
startle the characters on everyside and dog 
their steps whenever light is in sight. What 


“was actually a fickle of anticipation for the 


homecoming Katsushiro turned out to be 
false hope. A lamplight of curiosity in a hut 
overcast by moonlight led Shotaro to the 
malevolent spirit-of Isora. By the lamplight 
in Toyoo's room, his elder brother 
discovered the precious sword which 
ultimately exposed the identity of the 
serpent. So, the elements of rain and light, 


"Ugetsu Monogatari” 


whether from the moon, lamp, or lantern 


more often than not exudes an air of 


eerieness suggestive of imminent bloodshed 
rather than having “neither a destructive 
flood nor cold chill prevailing" as suggested 
by Zolbrod. 

On the other hand, the characterisations 
of Miyagi and Isora have much in common. 
They both had husbands who did not fulfil 
their responsibilities as the master of the 
home. 
husbands even to the extent of sacrificing 
themselves. However, when a complete 
reverse in the role dimorphic pattem takes 
place for Shotaro, the original feminine 
undertone attached to the house took on a 


Both women tried to please their . 
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` chordage to end his flirtatous life. Therefore, 


+ 


‘ when the house was more like a cell to 


' Miyagi who waited for the fulfilment of her 


Shotaro who waited for his ` 
` emancipation. The symbol of the house in 
i j "Serpent", 


husband's promise, it was also true for 
own 


though of rather rare occurence, 
is still notable and achieves its pivotal 
effects throughout the plot. 

~ Together, rain and moon sound a soulful 
requeim for the characters who evolved 
from innocence to maturity, from guile to 
bile, from separation to reunion and from 
life to death; all at first concealed and finally 
revealed in a house, which is not fittingly a 
home. 


masculine image. 


It then became the 
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The word "Ugetsu" constitutes two meanings: "U" ( R ) means “rain” and “getsu" ( H ), "moon". 
"Monogatari" (%57 ) can be taken to mean "stories". Hence, the title suggests tales told on rainy, 
moonlit nights. Thero are altogether nine short supernatural stories in this collection. 

All quotations taken from Ueda Akinari, Tales of Rain and Moonlight, translated by Leon Zolbrod. 
Vancouver: University of British Columbia Press, 1974. Figures in parenthesis indicate page 
numbers in this edition. 

Here it is used in terms of Jerome Hamilton Buckley's concept of Bildung which points to the 
youth’s progressive maturity throughout the story. Both the protagonists of "The House Amid the 
Thickets" and "The Lust of the White Serpent” show traces of achieving a more integrated self and 
finding more coherence at the end of the stories. 

These three short stories are chosen on the basis of their common supieet matter of love 
relationship between husband and wife. In all the stories, the female character turned into ghosts, 
albeit only two are vicious. One is originally a snake spirit who manifested herself as the story 
develops. The symbol unique to each story, for instance, the caldron in "The Caldron of Kibitsu" 
and snake in "The Lust of the White Serpent", will not be discussed here. 

Uzuki Hiroshi "Jiasei no In" no Bungaku Teki Kachi — "Ugetsu Monogatari" Kenkyu Nooto — 
Bungaku, No. 33, Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1965. p. 448. l 

"Rainy Month” or Samidare in Japanese, is the fifth month of the lunar calendar. . See ‘Notés on the 
Text’ in Ueda, Tales of Rain and Moonlight, p. 227. 

What Katsushiro saw was merely his wife's physical changes which was explainable by the toil 


o 


o: 
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which the war years took on her. Yet the way changes took place in the lives- of this pair of 
husband and wife were radically different in reality. For apart from this description of Miyagi, 
Akinari withheld all facts leading to happenings that took place in the house which Miyagi locked 


herself up. While Katsushiro's life encounters laid bare before the reader, Miyagi's closed space- 


inside the hoiise kept imaginations wide opened. Together, they constituted two extremes. We are 
able to witness the process of bildungsroman i in Katsushiro. which i isa maturatio of his character 
and personality. But as for Miyagi! s ga of mind it can only be externalised by the keen reader's 
sensitive inference.’ ; 

Rain is often'a motif of sexual intercoursé, a acces that i is ubiquitous in Chinese literature, 

See, for instance, the occurrence of rain before or during scenes of sexual activity in "Golden 
Lotus” (QHRH), chapter six. "Golden Lotus" further combines rain with hot weather to:connect 
the cause and effect of heat and sex. ; 

It is not uncommon to find light as a symbol of hope and life i in both Westem and Eastern auliures: 


The Bible, of Eastem origin and Western wide adoption and usage, overflows with images of ne 


as truth, goodness and divine power. 
See annotation number 5 on "Ugetsu Monogatari” in Nihon Koten Bungaku Zenshu 48, Nakeamnaia 
Yukikhiko, Takada Mamoru, Nakamura Hiroyasu (ed), Tokyo: Shogakukan,- 1973. p; 408. "The 


Country of Bingo” (8E ) is situated around the modern y Micosi prefecture. English ` 


translation mine. 

Furthermore, it reflects the kind of thinking in primordial societies ae even, “ith one dies, he 
would wish his corpse be buried in his’ hometown, his birthplace. Thus explains Katsushiro’ s idea 
of searching her (body) and building her a grave mound in the homeland. 

The anxious parents of Isora, sought divine revelations from the caldron of Kibitsu Shrine, but 


ultimately ignoring the negative answers sent forth from the caldron.. Isora's father, although being . 


the priest of the temple of Kibitsu, chose to listen to his wife instead and married his daughter to 
whom he thought was the ideal son-in-law, Shotaro as recommended by the matchmaker. Their 
decision caused both the lives of their daughter and son-in-law. When Isora finally became the 
wife of Shotaro Izawa, she laboured hard to fulfil the roles of a filial daugnisi in law and a 
virtuous wife before dying of grief. 

Shotaro eventually lived in a separate household in a nearby village with Sode. miinan at his 
son's behaviour, his father put him in confinement to discipline him. This only brought more 
sorrows upon Isora as she felt sorry for him and attended to him even more. The kind-hearted 
Isora was tricked by Shotaro into helping Sode. In the end, Shotaro ae with Sode with Isora's 
belongings and money. 


The Training of Dental Workers and 
Other Medical Professionals in the Early Years 
of the Trust T ee 


Dirk Anthony Ballendorf 


The training of dental personnel in 
Micronesia is, of course, closely aligned 


with the training and development of all. 
and I think the . 


health professionals, 
historical experience has to be viewed this 
way. It ought also to be seen as a continuum 
dating from the time of the early European 


arrivals. Magellan ordered the first killing 


of Chamorros at Guam in 1521 with volleys 
of cross-bow fire directed at islanders who 
persisted in stealing everything that wasn't 
tied-down on his three ships. There is no 
mention by Pigafetta — chronicler of the 
first circum-navigation — that any 
assistance was provided for the wounded 
and dying islanders by the Spaniards. 
Apparently, about fifty were killed outright, 
and a village was burned to the ground. 
Probably other islanders died later as a result 
of this unfortunate encounter. 

Subsequent Spanish missionary 
accounts over the course of the next three 
hundred years mention that the churches and 
parish houses dispensed medicines, 
remedies, and treatments, and we can 
assume that numbers of islanders served as 


_ assistants in such efforts. 


It was not until the German colonial 


` period in Micronesia from 1899 to 1914 that 


more serious efforts were made in the way 
of combating disease, providing very basic 
dental care and minimal training in public 
health and medical and dental procedures for 
islanders. The German colonial 
headquarters in the Pacific was at 
Herbertshoehe, near Rabaul, in New Guinea, 
and from there the governor traveled out 
through his domain and established 
bezirksamter, or colonial district offices, in 
Pohnpei, Yap, Saipan, Truk, and Jaluit. 
District officers, called bezirksamtmanner, 
were placed in charge at each location. In 
each of these places there was a dispensary 
of some sort, in addition to courts and police 
stations, and residences for the small group 
of officials. At Herbertshoehe there was 
large dispensary staffed with German 
doctors, a dentist, with local orderlies and 
helpers who were recruited and trained on- 
the-job. As far as is known there were no 
Micronesians taken to New Guinea to serve 
as health orderlies. 
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_ However, at Pohnpei there was an active 
colony headed by Bezirksamtmann Albert 
Hahl. Dr. Max Girschner was the resident 
physician and he established the dispensary. 
A stern taskmaster who occasionally served 
as acting governor, Dr. Girschner trained the 
first Micronesian public health workers. His 
main task was to give attention to the 
combating of various infectious diseases 


such as yaws, which was a widespread and 


disfiguring disease throughout the islands 
during those times. After 1897 and the 
establishment of the German colony at 
Tsingtao, China, on the Shantung Peninsula, 
some few Micronesian dispensary orderlies 
who showed special promise were sent to 
the hospital there for further training. These 
islanders came from all regions of 
Micronesia, but little record. of them 
survives to provide true insight into their 
activities. 

With the outbreak of WWI in 1914 the 
German administration in Micronesia ended 
abruptly and the Japanese immediately 
occupied the islands. All in all, the German 
presence in Micronesia extended from 1885 
to 1914; too short to make much difference 
in the island societies. However, the public 
health and medical education and training 
that was fostered by the Germans was 
Significant, and helped to usher the 
Micronesians into the modern age. 

The Japanese instituted widespread 
economic development programs and 
brought many settlers to Micronesia from 
Japan and their other colonies in Taiwan, 
Korea, and the Ryukus. By the time World 
War Two began there were more Japanese in 
Micronesia than indigenous Micronesians, 
and at their capital in Koror as well as at 
Saipan, the Japanese oumumbered the locals 


by a ratio of two to one. Naturally, hospitals 
were set up in all major island centers, and 
large numbers of locals were trained as 
orderlies, nurses, and assistants. 


‘Employment as a health worker in the 


Japanese administration was prestigious for 
Micronesians, but ranked below that of 
policeman and school teacher. However, the 
nature of the training for the Micronesians 
was directed more for the care of the 
Japanese than for the islanders. 

Training in medicine and dentistry 
developed rapidly for Micronesians 
following the destruction of World War. IL. 
In a series of bloody battles the islands were: 
wrested from the Japanese by the 
Americans. The major battles in Micronesia 
were in the Marshalls — Kwajelein and 
Eniwetok in February 1942 — and in the 
Carolines and Marianas — Saipan, Tinian 
and Guam in June and July 1944, and 
Peleliu/Angaur in Palau in September- 
October 1944, There were also airstrikes at 
other islands in the Carolines, notably Truk 
in February 1944, which wrought much 
havoc and destruction. 

The American policy in this 
Micronesian invasion was different in the 
east as compared to the west. In the 
Marshalls the islanders were treated as 
liberated nationals, whereas in the Carolines 
and Marianas they were treated at first as 
enemy nationals, and rounded up into a 
series of concentration camps. In both areas, 
of course, there was considerable medical 
and health service required. The condition 


of: health of the Marshallese and the’ 


sanitation of their islands varied from fair to 
shocking. Native medical. practioners 
provided for the local populations on some 
of the atolls, but their ability was limited due 


~ 
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to their minimal training and because they 
had long since used the last of their medical 
supplies. 

Medical officers and hospital corpsmen 
who went ashore with the invasion forces at 
Kwajelein and Eniwetok atolls began caring 
for the natives as soon as the military 
officers were able to gather them into 
temporary location camps. Some 
Marshallese had been wounded and all 
needed medical attention of some kind. The 
most common ailments discovered among 
the marshallese were yaws, bacillary 
dysentery, and venereal, skin, respiratory 
and eye diseases: All adults were suffering 
from diseased teeth. 

Medical units for the treatment of 
natives were established at the headquarters 
of all garrisoned atolls. These units 
typically consisted of one medical officer, a 
few hospital corpsmen, and a dental officer. 
The first native hospital was built at Majuro 
as a community project. It had 25 beds and 
included a pharmacy, laboratory, dental 
office, and surgery. A second, 75 bed 
hospital was.established at Roi island in the 
Kwajelein atoll. 
important in the training of the native 
medical and dental personnel. 

The outstanding Marshallese medical 
officer was Dr. Ria at Majuro who had 
attended a Japanese public school for five 
years and then studied medicine for seven 
years at Jaluit. He had then returned to 
Majuro and henceforth received 18 yen a 
month from the Japanese administration for 
caring for his people. Fora hospital he had 


a three room thatched hut with a coral stone . 


floor which had been built by the village 
people. At the timè of the invasion Dr. Ria 
had almost no medical supplies and the 


These hospitals were’ 


Navy provided him with various emergency 
items. Dr. Ria and the other native 


‘practioners who had been ‘trained by the 


Japanese were appointed “Marshallese 
Medical Practioners" and "Health Officers” 
in accordance with Navy ordinances. 

In the Marianas, after the invasions, the 
physical condition of the civilian refugees as 
they arrived at the beach stockades was 
horrible. They were indescribably filthy, ill, 
and suffering from shrapnel wounds, shock, 
and malnutrition. The first military 
government medical personnel, senior 
surgeon J. L. Wilson, USPHS, and two 
hospital corpsmen landed at Saipan on D- 
day plus 4. The supplies they carried were 
used up in less than one hour. They 
confiscated Japanese supplies. Within 
several days a 150-bed tent-type hospital 


‘was set-up at Susupe; 1200 were in need of 


medical attention. Two Japanese doctors 
and eight Japanese nurses were found as 
well as one Chamorro practioner and one 
Chamorro nurse. Civilian women were 
conscripted as nurses’ aids, and all were 
cooperative except one of the Japanese 
doctors. A typical sick call record for one 
day at this dispensary included 235 medical 
treatments and 307 surgical treatments. 
Three more hospitals were opened in 
August, and in December a quonset building 
housing 500 beds was constructed and the 
first dental unit arrived and began work. 

In 1947 medical and dental training 
programs were established for island 
practioners here at Guam. The training 
programs were designed to equip selected 
islanders in professional and technical fields 
relating to public-health work, and were 
instituted by the Navy on four levels. The 
training of native medical assistants, nurses, 
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and dentists was carried out at the Guam 
medical center, which was at first located 
near the present site of the dog racing track. 
The first three levels of training were 
provided here. The fourth level of training 
was accomplished within the various island 
districts at the local hospitals where the titles 
of health aide (trained) and nurses’ aide 
(trained) could be earned by islanders. 

The Native Assistants School at Guam 
was patterned somewhat after the well- 
known Suva Medical School, it took trainees 
from the Trust Territory as well as from 
Guam and American Samoa. It offered a 4- 
year course preparing graduates for service 
in the field in both medicine, minor surgery, 
and dentistry and was patterned after those 
in the leading medical schools of the United 
States, but with special reference to local 
island conditions. A class of some 20 
entered each year. An intensive course in 
English, with emphasis on scientific 
vocabularies and the development of an 
ability to think in English, was offered at the 
opening of the course to newcomers. 
Candidates had to be. between 17 and 24 
years of age, and were rarely well advanced 
in English and hospital technique when they 
reach the Guam school even though some 
were generally qualified as health aides 
(trained) at their home islands before being 
selected. Living quarters were provided at 
the school, and each student received a 
stipend of $20 per month; in addition, he 
was furnished subsistence quarters, and a 
laundry allowance. The expenses for 
trainees from the Trust Territory were paid 
by the civil administration unit from the 
education allotment drawn from appropriate 
funds. A vacation of 1 month per year was 
granted each trainee, who was flown by the 


Navy to and from his home in order that he 
could maintain, local ties as much as 
possible. 

The school had a carefully picked staff 
of medical officers, nurses, and civilian 
instructors and its work was closely 
integrated with developments in tropical 
medicine. The first year of the course was 
given to premedical subjects, the second to 
preclinical studies, and the last two to 
clinical medical subjects. 

The School of Nursing, also serving the 
Trust Territory, Guam and American Samoa, 
offered a 3-year course in nursing. It was 
planned to have these trained nurses 
accompany the medical assistants into the 
field and to work together as a team in their 
home. territories. A minimum English 
vocabulary of 200 words, sound physical 
and tempermental characteristics, plus 
training at a local district dispensary were 
requirements for candidates entering the 
School of Nursing. The curriculum for the 
3-year nursing course included, besides 
English and: arithmetic, such subjects as 
anatomy and physiology, microbiology, 


chemistry, medical, and surgical nursing, 


nursing arts, drugs, and solutions, ward 
management, obstetrics, pediatrics, history 
of nursing, sociology, public health nursing, 
and practical ward work. A stipend of $20 


_ per month was paid to each trainee. In 


addition, subsistence, quarters, and a laundry 
allowance was provided from the education 
allotments of the various civil administration 
units, 

The School of Dental Assistants gave a 


4-year dental course to men selected from - 


the various districts of the territory, usually 
to those who had previous dental training 
and practical experience under the Japanese 
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administration. The first 2 years of the 


curriculum were similar to that offered the ' 


medical assistants and nurses in their general 
background training. The final 2 years were 
spent in the special dental school. Living 
conditions, stipends, and recreational 


facilities were comparable with those for the _ 


other schools. 

The training of health aides and nurses 
_ aides to work at the main dispensary as well 
` as to man the subdispensaries scattered 


among the islands of each district was 


undertaken and’ given impetus by the local 
medical staffs of each district. At least two 
men and one woman are selected from each 
local community or small outer island for 
such training. , Classes were held at the 
dispensary in conversational and scientific 
English. A preliminary training was given 
. with sanitation crews, and this was followed 
by lectures and practical experience, in 
hospital procedure, sterile technique, ward 
duties, and other allied courses. . 

It is from these frail and sometimes 
haphazard beginnings that the present state 
of the practioners’ art has grown. What I 
have outlined here is quite minimal, 
sometimes even a bit sensational when 
considering the now faded reminiscences of 
the wartime conditions. However, I believe 


that the story of the development of medical 
and dental services in our islands has been 
woefully neglected. Many of the 


- professionals now practicing are unaware of 


the background, and this applies also to 


-many of the local professionals who have, in 


the intervening years, been trained on a par ' 
with mainlanders at mainland institutions. 
Today, medical and dental professionals 
are trained at Pohnpei.in the Federated 
States of Micronesia (FSM), by the Pacific 
Basin Medical Officers Training Program 
(PBMOTP) which is run by the University 
of Hawaii Burns Schools of Medicine, 
funded by the U.S. Interior Department. 
When the funding and the program ends, the 
training will be handled by the Fiji Medical 
School in Suva. Many of the dental - 
technicians and other health technicians are 


_also trained on various on-the-job training 


programs which are established in each state 
of the FSM. 

Increasingly, in the future, medical and 
dental professionals will be trained in 
medical schools and dental schools on the 
U.S. mainland and elsewhere, as 
Micronesians become academically and 
intellectually competitive with educated 
people everywhere. ; 
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Book Review: 


"Between East and West" by Dr. Fu Hua Chen 
University Press of Colorado © 
Reviewed by Steven K. Paulson 


Fu Hua Chen has a mountain of 
accomplishments in his long engineering 
career, but he prefers to remember the 
failures. 

‘His engineering crew was slaughtered in 
a retreat from the Japanese while he directed 
construction of the Burma Road. He shot a 
bandit while building the road to Xian, a 
road that crumbled because he forgot the 
Chinese used iron wheels. 

And when he ignored the wamings of 
Guayin, the Goddess of Mercy, he suffered 
"an engineer's worst nightmare." The side 
of a cliff sheared off, burying 24 of his best 
workers. 

"People always tell their success stories. 
But, actually, the story of failure is more 
important than the story of success. For 
every success story, there are three failures,” 
said Chen, who was born in China and built 


a successful engineering consulting business . 


in the United States after he fled the 
communists. 

Chen, now honored as one of the world's 
leading experts on expansive soils, said he 
should have recognized a slippery soil 
formation that cascaded down a 
mountainside, killing two dozen workcrs. 
Joss sticks at a local temple had warned of 


“disaster, disaster, disaster" if he tried to 
build the road, but Chen ignored the 
warmings. 

He also made a mistake, he said, when 
he kept his silence before a Chinese general 
as Japanese soldiers marched up the Burma 
Road, where Chen was chief engineer. Chen 
managed to escape, but several of his 
charges died. i 

"The general told me to keep quiet. I 
should have issued orders to evacuate. I 
didn't, and it left several of my leading 
engineers dead," he said, relaxing in his 
home in the Rocky Mountain foothills west 
of Denver. 

Now, at the age of 85, Chen has added 
author to his list of accomplishments. His 
book, "Between East and West," is a pithy 
account of an amazing life that took him 
from the steppes of Tibet to head of one of 
the top 100 engineering firms in the United 
States. 

- Between his accounts of his engincering 
feats — and failures -— Chen adds his 
observations on the differences between East 
and West, which he measures in terms of 
culture, not miles. 

On the issue of arranged marriages, he 
quotes Dr. Hu Shi, who said: "Think of 
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boiling water. In the Westem tradition, boys 
and girls get married when their relations are 


at the boiling point. In the Eastern tradition, . 


they start cold, then gradually come to a 
boil. As a result, the latter marriages last 
longer." 

"I believed most Americans choose their 
mates far too casually," Chen wrote. "When 
buying a house, one would carefully inspect 
the construction and consult with engineers 
and architects. It seems to me that as much 
care should be given to something as 
important as marriage.” 

While working on an engineering 
contract in Saudi Arabia, he was invited to a 
public hanging, and he wonders why the 


the same mold. 


United States makes an issue of human 
rights in China, while ignoring similar 
violations in other countries. 

"Is it because we need that country's 
oil?" he wonders. 

But China doesn't escape unscathed. 

When he returned to a hero's welcome in 
1978, he found it a far different place than 
the country he fled 30 years ago. 

"Everyone appeared to have been cast in 
..1 was amazed that the 
Communists had been able to transform 
what I remembered as the highly 
individualistic Chinese people into an 
apparent mass of robots." 
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Achieving Person Through Ritual 


James D. Sellmann 


In the Fall of 1996, I attended an 
academic delegation to the PRC. At a round 
table discussion at one of the leading 
universities and research institutes, I posed 
the following dilemma to the professors. A 
family has a limited amount of extra money 


after buying food; the father wants to go. 


drinking, and the mother want to take the 
children to a temple and make offerings. I 
asked, if these are the only two options, 
then what should the family do? One of the 
social scientists replied that neither option 
was acceptable. I pushed the issue, asking if 
he did not think that there was some moral 
value or personal development in the 
practice of ritual actions. He replied that no 
he did not think that ritual was important for 
moral or personal development. This paper 
argues that ritual action is of the utmost 
importance for human moral and personal 
development. 

Traditionally ritual went hand in hand 
with religion, but with the secularization of 
modern society, ritual has not left us. The 
secularizing experience freed ritual of its 
strict religicus context and made it a basic 
aspect of human cultural life. The value of 
ritual, however, has been played down. It 
has been analyzed as a remnant instinct, or 
some gross expression of emotion, or a form 


of neurosis. In this paper, I reevaluate the 
role ritual plays in human life. 

I argue that the performance of ritual 
acts is a means to transmit key cultural 
paradigms, developing "skill in action," and 
thereby achieving a form of consummate 
person-making. It has been well documented 
that rituals, known as rites of passage, play 
an important role in person-making. Rites of 
passage are exemplary.cases which support 
the general point of my thesis that ritual sets 
a context for person-making. I focus on the 
performance of ritual acts, in general, not 
any one particular ritual or type of ritual. 
First, I discuss the concept of "person- 
making" to clarify that term. Then, I review 
different definitions of “ritual” to show that 
a broad definition captures the crucial 
elements for person-making. Finally, I 
expand upon Eliot Deutsch's argument, that 
acting freely is an expression of achieved 
personhood, by arguing that ritual provides a 
context for acting freely, and thus it 
accommodates the process of person- 
making. 


In contemporary social and moral 
philosophy, it is popular to distinguish 
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between the concept of "human being” by its 
genetic makeup verses "human being" as a 
member of the social moral community. In 
other words, we distinguish between the 
genetic "human being” and "person." The 
genetic human is a "given;" the raw material 
of the individual is there. On the other hand, 
a human being must strive to actualize 
oneself as a person — a participating 
member of the social moral traditign. The 

way in which I use the term "person" is not 
synonymous with terms like "mind," 
"rationality," "self," or "individual human 
being."? Not every human being is a person; 
one must achieve the status of becoming a 
person. To achieve this status is not to arrive 
at a final goal or stage of development; the 
process is on-going. The process of 
becoming a person continues after the 
individual's death. As an on-going process 
- achieving personhood should not be thought 


of in substantialistic terms; thus, I prefer the - 


expression “person-making" to "person- 
hood" because "person-making" denotes a 
dynamic/continuing aspect of developing or 
actualizing the achievement of one’s person. 
The standards or criteria of "person- 
making," which are generally ideals, are 
organized by one's culture, and they are 
traditionally founded on the exemplary 
models of culture heros expressed in myth 
and history, e.g. chiefs, warriors, sages, 
saints, gurus, medicine person, and so forth. 
As Deutsch argues:? As an achievement 
term, then, 'person’ necessarily involves a 
sense of ‘ideality; which is to say, the 
explication of what it means to be a person 
will involve a mapping out of ideal 
possibilities that are realizable along a 
continuum of achievement. 

Those who achieve person-making 


exhibit a rich articulation of the 
potentialities of their nature within the 
confines established by their culture.* To 
the extent that one achieves person-making, 
then, one also contributes to the process of 
culture-making, one extends or contributes 
to one's own culture. I would add that as one 
develops along the cultural ideal patterns of 
person-making, one begins to participate in a 
deeper level of humanity — in which one 
begins to experience a transcultural 
dimension of what it means to be a person. 
Achieving culture-making by acting 
creatively, one actualizes person-making. 

Person-making is the process of 
appropriating one's biological, environ- 
mental and cultural givens in an articulated 
or artful manner such that one manifests 
personal and cultural potentials, ultimately 
participating in the depths of humanity. I 
argue that ritual acts provide a traditional 
cultural paradigm for person-making. 

There are two basic stances conceming 
the definition of ritual and ceremony — the 
specific narrow definition, and the general 
broad definition. The narrow definition 
seeks to distinguish ritual from ceremony; 
while the broad definition sees little need to 
dintinguish between the two. In the broadest 
sense all human actions may be seen as 
ritual, or at least as ritualistic. Both 
definitions have their shortcomings which 
are fairly clear: the one is too restrictive, the 
other overgeneralized. Etymologically 
"ritual" and "ceremony" are Latin synonyms 
for a "reverent rite." The broader definition 
is more efficacious in discussing the role of 
ritual in persorn-making. Before examining 
the commonality of ceremony and ritual, let 
us look at some of their differences. 

It is an orthodox convention in 
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anthropology to distinguish between (a) an 
Englishman swearing an oath, and (b) an 
Englishman shaking hands; where the 
former is a ritual and the latter a ceremony.’ 
Although some scholars would not sharply 
distinguish ritual from ceremony, they 
propose a narrow definition of ritual. For 
example, twa opposing positions are that 
either ritual is symbolic and expresses the 
beliefs of a society (E. Durkheim), or it is 
not symbolic (F.Staal) or is pre-symbolic 
(A.N. Whitehead) and belief is derived from 
it.6 The functionalist definition is also a 
narrow: one; for B. Malinowski, ritual 
relieves anxiety and maintains social 
solidarity.” Turer has done the most work 
to distinguish between ritual and ceremony 
by arguing at length that "ritual transforms, 
ceremony indicates."* In other words, ritual 
expresses personal and social change; it 
focuses on the seasonal and life cycles. 
Ritual can provide models for social 
change.? It is an antistructure in that the 
common social structure is dismantled, roles 
reversed, etc. In personal transformation, it 
provides a format for voluntary self- 
dismemberment.!® On the other hand, 
ceremony indicates the status quo; it 
justifies the social structure. "Ceremony is a 
declaration against indeterminacy."!! 
Turner's analysis is insightful and warrants 
further discussion later. 

Another Denetrating distinction between 
ritual and ceremony, based on ontological 
grounds, is offered by Deutsch.!? His 


‘analysis is derived from the noticeable 


difference between Vedic ritual and Chinese 
ceremony (Ji). Ritual is seen as ritual 
sacrifice which opens up contact with and 
offers sacrificial payment to the cosmic 
forces or gods of nature to maintain world 


order. Ritual has cosmic ground in which the 
universe is at stake; ritual has cosmic 
efficacy. Ritual is a symbolic reenactment of 
"creation," or some other major cosmic 
event, or a maintenance service which keeps 
the world tuming green.!3 Ritual, at least 
phenomenologically, has an effect on the 
world; whereas ceremony focuses on 
maintaining social harmony. In another 
context Deutsch argues that" “Ceremonial 
actions, then, unlike practical ones, are 
usually not performed for a specifiable 
purpose other than what is simply expected 
of them with respect to their performance."" 
Ritual would be a form of practical human 
action; ceremony a form of non- practical 
action: l 

The specific definition is insightful for 
analysis, but it has a tendency to be too 


` constrictive. There is a tendency in common 


speech to use the two terms, ritual and 
ceremony, synonymously as they were used 
in Latin. Edmund Leach argues for a broad 
definition of ritual to include ceremony and 
other areas of human action. For Leach, 
rituals are “information bearing procedures" 
such that "... speech itself is a form of 
ritual..."'5 Rituals, then, can be understood 
as information storage systems. Confucius 
would also argue for a broad definition of 
ritual to include ceremony, or vice versa. 
For Confucius "/i" covers a wide range 
or spectrum of culturally sanctioned human 
actions from the emperor's seasonal 
sacrifices (chi) to yielding (jang) to an elder. 
"Li" is ritual-ceremony or ceremony-ritual; 
under /i the two are one. It may appear that 
there is a ground for a ritual/ceremony 
distinction in Chinese by appealing to the 
ritual-sacrifice / ritual-ceremony (chi/li) 
distinction. This appeal will not hold 
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because the literature demands that ritual- 
sacrifice (ċhi) be performed with ritual- 
ceremony (li). Confucius made this point in 
the following: 


While one's parents are alive, serve 
them with ritual-ceremony (i). When 
they die, bury them according to li, and 
sacrifice(chi) to them according to li 
(Lun Yu, 2/5) 


Because of the lack of an early 
"creation" mythology in Chinese thought, 
the Chinese ritual does not recapitulate the 
"creation" of the world.16 The Chinese 
seasonal rites, however, fulfill a function 

‘similar to re-creation rites in that they 
display the emperor's role in maintaining the 
cosmic and social structure. But the concept 
"li" is not limited to these rituals. 
Furthermore, the three major ritual texts of 
the Confucian Thirteen Classics, the Li-chi, 
I-li, and Chou-li, cover a wide range of 
material from ritual-ceremony music,!’ to 
rites of passage, and official banquets. 
Confucius would not want to accept Turner's 
distinction between ritual representing 
change and ceremony for maintaining order, 
either. For Confucians, some li display 
transformation and other li promote 
conformity to social structure. Moreover, 
Confucius would point out that even the 
rites of transformation add to and expand the 
cultural tradition — at the depth of the 
separation Stage ritual expresses an 
antistructure, but incorporation reaffirms the 
social structure. As Confucius said: | 


It is people who are able to extend 
the tradition (tao); it is not the 
tradition(tao) which extends people 
(15/29). 


In this sense the tao or cultural-tradition is a 
process of tradition- making. or’ way- 
making.!8 For Confucius, the cultural: 
tradition is not a stagnant structure, nor is it 
an ideal form. To carry on the tradition, one 
must blaze new trails; Confucius was doing 
that at the brink of the Warring States 
Period. 

Those arguing for a narrow definition of 
ritual might contend that li either refers to 
some process beyond ritual and ceremony 
but is somehow related to them, or the 
Chinese use of li, like the synonyms use of 
ritual and ceremony in Latin and English, is 
not technical, and it teaches us little. Both 
Turner and Deutsch could maintain that 
Confucius did not have a clear concept of 
ritual, especially in their respective senses, 
and that his Zi is. basically what they mean by 
ceremony. This view could easily be 
defended by appeal to the traditional 
conservatism of the Confucian school; 
where li focused on ceremony at court and 
maintaining the status quo. One could also 
appeal to those passages in the Confucian 
classics where "li" means "courtesy," 
"reverence," “ceremonies,” "the correct 
form of social ceremony," or "the religious 
and moral way of life." One could go on to 
cite passages where "Ji" is rendered as “a 
rational social order," and interpreted as the 
set of practices which regulate harmonious 
social order. At this end of the ritual 
spectrum "li" apparently has little to do with 
rites of cosmic renewal, liminality, or 
transformation. 

This criticism only touches the surface ` 
of "Ji". Let us take the problem of li back to 


‘the time of Confucius. He lived in an age of 


social and political breakdown. Although he 
died (ca. 479 B.C.E.) before the Warring 
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States Period began (403-221 B.C.E.), 
nevertheless the social political order had 
never fully recovered after the Chou capital 
was moved east, in 771 B.C.E. — the vassal 
lords began to act without imperial 
authority, po-itical power was decentralized, 
and the throne lost power. Given these 
social political conditions, it was only 
natural for Confucius to emphasize 
maintaining li which would contribute to 
social harmony and structure. He naturally 
Stressed sccial order or harmonious 
arrangement, being plagued with’ social 
breakdown and chaos. Historically the 
Confucian school was never really relieved 
of Confucius’ problem of impending social 
breakdown because change (i) is an 
ontological given in the Confucian 
cosmology and rebellion was an historical 
fact. 

I argue that when we examine li from 
this historical problem oriented approach, 
we discover that li does have a world- 
making function and a liminality all its own. 


1. Li as world-making 


Early Chinese mythology and 
cosmology is lacking in creation concepts 
and cosmogonic beginning.'? The world is 
in processes of realization, it is an unfolding 
of nonbeing,being, yin/yang. Speaking from 
the narrow definition, China's true rituals are 
those performed in accordance with’ the 
natural seasonal cycles. Man is always the 
measure for Confucius, and so the unfolding 
of the world is primarily realized through 
human persons. In this sense the "world" or 
"nature" is not an objective reality; rather it 
is one's very subjective ground. In this 
cosmology the part and whole are 
interpenetra-ing and co-disclosing; the focus 


and field are mutually disclosing. In 
disclosing oneself, the world is opened up, 
horizons expand — person-making and 
world-making occur simultaneously. Both 
the Confucians and Taoists, i.e. Mencius and 
Chuang Tzu, agree that the myriad things 
and oneself are one.” To the extent, then, 
that li is an expression of one’s humanity, 
one's particularity, it is a mode of world- 
making. Li is certainly one's expression of 
humanity (jen). It is a "form" for person- 
making. Li is one's self expression of the 
tao. For example, wearing a certain 
countenance, or yielding in a certain manner 
performed with reverence as li would in its 
own way contribute to a certain atmosphere, 
supporting social harmony, creating that 
world, extending the tao. = 


2. Lias liminality 


Li was one of Confucius’ many 
attempts to re-establish social harmony. 
Generally speaking, "Ji" taken as a whole 
was Confucius’ attempt to move or 
transform each and everyone and the society 
at large from complete antistructure and 


‘chaos back to the, envisioned Golden Age. 


The liminality in Confucian li is the reverse 
of Turner's; it is not the liminality of 
“between one order and another;" rather it is, 
a liminality between chaos and order — 
without li there would be little or no 
manifestation of one’s humanity, no person- 
making, and thus, no world-making. 
Confucius would not like to stress the 
antistructure of ritual, and I feel that if he 
were pressed to accept Turner's analysis, 
then Confucius would want to stress that 
Tumer's “liminality” is just part of the 
transition from one social order to another. 
However, many of the characteristics which 
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Turner describes as part of ritual trans- 
formation, such as the qualities of 
communitas and the correlations with 
Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi's notion of "flow," 
are either assumed or explicitly discussed by 
Confucius. For example, that quality of 
communitas which Tumer describes as "...a 
bond uniting...people over and above any 
formal social bonds..."2! is a basic aspect of 
the Confucian virtue of humanity (jen)which 
is expressed in and through ritual action (fd). 

Li is not easily categorized narrowly as 
ritual or ceremony. If pressured, Confucius 
might accept a distinction between ritual- 
ceremony (/i) and mere formality, where 
`, formality would be thoughtless unreflected 
habitual activity done out of mere imitation 
without one’s own creative participation. 
Here the telling character of /i would be the 
creative participatory performance of the 
actor expressing and performing the Ji. 
Actions are judged to be li-actions when 
performed with the /i-attitude of sincerity 
and reverence (li as ch’eng and ching). Any 
apparent li-action performed without the li- 
attitude is a mere formality. It is not just the 
skill with which the ritual is performed, but 
the intentionality of the performer adds to or 
detracts from the efficaciousness of the 
rite.” It is the di-attitude which spans the 
spectrum of li from pure ritual to pure 
ceremony.” We can conceptualize ritual as 
a spectrum from pure ritual to pure 
ceremony: 


pure ritual pure ceremony 





(mere formality) 


Formality is off the spectrum because it does 
not display the quality of the /i-attitude. For 


the pure ritual end of the spectrum, one need 
not examine the rite too deeply to discover 
its intended effect on the world or person; 
these are the rites of renewal and 
reenactments of Creation, or rites of passage 
with their liminality for personal trans- 
formation. On the pure ceremony end, the 
intentional attitude is buried deep within the 
person-culture matrix; its efficaciousness 
and liminality are not so readily apparent. I 
am arguing that the perception of the 
performers is crucial to the fulfillment of 
any ritual-ceremony. The performers of an 
action executed with the Ji-attitude perceive 
its transformative effect; they experience 
their freedom in it. The Zi- attitude is not just 
an intellectual construct. It is embodied, 
discerned, and believed to be actual. Any li- 
action, or any human action at all, which is 
performed with the appropriate J/i-attitude 
could be perceived as a form of ritual- 
ceremony, or any ceremony performed with 
a ritualistic attitude could be seen as a ritual. 
Confucius is not so much concerned with the 
kinds of action performed as he was 
concerned with the quality of those actions. 
When I speak of "ritual," I mean any human 
action performed with the attitude of 
sincerity and reverence; where sincerity and 
reverence display a deep, honest and open 
concem and caring for persons and their 

“achievement of person-making. Ritual, here, 
is not only those culturally sanctioned 
patterns of human action, though they are 
the exemplary models, but any human act 
can be performed as if it were a ritual. 
When the latter is taking place, the 
performer is actively creating culture, 
especially to the extent that those actions 
become culturally sanctioned rites. 
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I argue that the performance of ritual- 
ceremony, when enacted appropriately, 
become "“transformances” (that is per- 
formances which transform the actor”), and 
thereby, they play a crucial role in person- 
making. When the term "person" or 
"individual" is not defined but accepted as a 
logical primitive or ontological given, there 
is a deep metaphysics at work which 
assumes that the individual is in a sense 
indivisible, that is a unique simple atomic- 
like substanze. This deep metaphysics often 
implies a transcendent or eternal aspect, and 
it also harbors dualism: mind/body or 
self/body, self/other, self/society, etc. 
Modem attempts to define “person” by 
appeal to a list of characteristics like self- 
awareness, self-motivated, planning for the 
future, ability to communicate, and so on fall 
prey to this deep metaphysics. I propose that 
"person" is an achievement concept. 
"Person" is not something one is; rather it is 
what one becomes, a quality of life achieved 
by appropriating one's culture. For the most 
part, person is culture bound without one's 
cultural context one could not even begin to 
express the qualities of humanity. Every 
cultural tradition displays consummate 
models of person-making, for example 
Saints, sages, yogins, heros, as examples of 
human life and personhood. It is often 
pointed out that the term "person" is derived 
from the word "persona" or theatrical mask 
— just as the theatrical character is 
developed by playing/acting appropriately 
so one's social character is developed by 
Similar actions. There is a deep connection 
here in that ritual laid the foundation for 


theater such that the persona is originally the . 


ritual mask — thus ritual provides the 
"script" for acting which should (but may 
not) provide a context for person-making. 
Historically ritual action laid the ground for 
theater, but it continues to provide a model 
for acting freely or acting in a consummate 
manner. Thereby one achieves one's social 
persona. 

the Chinese language contains a 
paradigm for the ritual/person- making 
relationship. Roger T. Ames has already 
fleshed out this relationship in his paper 
"The Meaning of Body in Classical Chinese 
Thought." First, Ames makes it clear that 
the Chinese concept of "body" differs from 
the Western "container" images. "By 
contrast, the notion of body in the Chinese 
tradition tends to be couched in “process” 
rather than substance language. The human 
body is frequently discussed as the shape or 
disposition of the human process." For the 
Chinese, the body is an important concept in 
the perosn-making process. The correlative 
function between body (t'i) and ritual (//) is 
fully drawn out in Ames' analysis of the 
character t'i. Following Peter Boodberg, 
Ames contends that the two characters li and 
t'i overlap in the connotation of “organic 
form.” This commonality of organic form or 
variable "shape" leaves both body and ritual 
action appropriating their respective 
definitions from their contexts.28 Ames 
gives the following definition of ritual action 
and then draws out its correlation with the 
body (r'i):? 


If we examine the notion of ritual 
in the classical literature in a way 
sensitive to the intimate relationship 
between this kind of action and the 
concept of "rightness/significance”™ (yi), 
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we find that these rituals can be more 
elaborately described as an inherited 
tradition of formalized human actions 
that evidence both a cumulative 
investment of meaning by one's 
precursors in a cultural tradition, and an 
openness to reformulation and 
innovation within the framework of the 
tradition. 

The notion of formal li action 
overlaps with ¢’7, body, in that a li action 
is an embodiment or formalization of 
meaning and value that accumulates to 
constitute a cultural tradition. 


Both body and ritual are symbols of the 
cultural tradition — bearers of cultural form. 
The following paradigm begins to emerge: 
The body or one's person is not one's 
personal possession; it is the body 
transmitted by one’s parents, and the full 
discovery of that person is made and 
experienced through the performance of 
ritual actions.2° Ritual actions are partly 
formalized by the tradition, and partly 
Stylized by the performer. As Ames goes on 
to describe ritual action:3! 


„invested with the accumulated 
meaning of the tradition, is a formalized 
structure on which the continuity of the 
tradition depends and through which the 
person in the tradition pursues cultural 
refinement.... A person engaged in the 
performance of a particular formal 
action, appropriating meaning from it 
while seeking himself to be appropriate 
to it, derives meaning and value from 

. this embodiment, and further 
strengthens it by his contribution of 
novel meaning and value. He pursues 
“rightness” and “significance” both in 


an imitative and a creative sense. 
The Chinese characters for "body" and 
"ritual action" reveal a paradigm, similar to 
the model of ritual and persona, in which the 
performance of rituals is linked with the 
process of person-making. 


How is it that the performance of ritual- 
ceremonial action generates or conditions 
one's achievement of personhood? In 
Personhood, Creativity, and Freedom, 
Deutsch argues that "freedom" is a quality of 
human action which is achieved by acting in 
certain ways, especially in a creative 
manner, with a fitting attitude such that the 
process of consummate personhood is 
achieved. For example, he states:3? In 
creativity the creative agent does not simply 
remain untouched by his act, as we tend to 
believe an efficient cause is by its effect; 
rather creativity, perhaps more than any 
other activity, is self-formative as well as 
formative of an object. One is changed in 
the process of making; one discovers oneself 
(more actually than one expresses oneself) 
in the creative act; one achieves what Albert 
Hofstadter calls an articulation of self as 
well as of work, by and through the work 
itself. ' 

Anthropologists have noted that "ritual" 
is often referred to as "work" in many 
cultures; the Hindu term karma captures this 
cluster of concepts, for it can mean, " ritual 
action,” "work," and the moral law of 
conditioning oneself through these actions. 
However, as Tumer is quick to point out, in 
pre-industrial societies the notion of work 
has an element of "play" to it. Through 
this element of “play” and through the 
Confucian appropriation of ritual action, 
there is creativity in ritual which allows for 


se 
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the achievement of person-making. 

Deutsch develops this achievement 
concept of frezdom, as a quality of human 
consciousness which discloses one’s 
personhood, in the following:* 


..freedom need not be based on 
ideas of having a free will in relation to 
casually ordered (‘determined’) events. 
Especially since the social sciences have 
increasingly shown how our behavior 
and attitudes, beliefs and values are 
conditioned by (and subject to 
manipulation through) social as well as ` 
strictly environmental factors, it is 
imperative that we frame a richer sense 
of ‘freedom' which is related to the 
achievement of personhood.... A more 
significant freedom...would have to do, 
then, initially with freedom of 
consciousness, rather than of will, and 
would have its locus in the person. I am 
free when I am able to attend to reality, 
and from that attendance to achieve 
rightness of action. I am free when I am 
able to realize the self and become the 
person I ought to be. I am free in my 
actions (and choices), then, only when I 
am not bound in consciousness to a 
static, conditioned structure of habits 
and dispositions. 


The crucial question is: Does ritual 
action afford one this freedom of person- 
making; is ritual action a model for acting 
freely? In dealing with a more general 
question of how an action can be performed 
such that the action and the actor realize 
their highest potential, Deutsch gives the 
following definition of acting freely:* 


To act freely means to act skillfully 
in fulfillment of the natural grace 
manifest in every action-related . 
process and thereby to attain an 
effortless power. To act freely is to 
express the achievement of personhood; 

_ it is to be self-expressive in action. 


Deutsch goes on to give a careful analysis of 
the terms "Skillful," "natural grace," and " 
effortless power.” It is no mere coincidence 
that Deutsch’s analysis of "freedom" 
parallels and has similar phrasing to that of 
Turner's analysis of Csikszentmihalyi's and 
MacAloon's coinage "flowing" which 
Tumer likens to his own description of 
"communitas." we discover an important 
link between comparative philosophy and 
authropology when Turner compares 
communitas with D.T. Suzuki's discussion 
of wisdom (prajfa).*6 Freedom, flowing, 
communitas, prajnd, satori, nirvana, 
moksha, ritual, play, acting-as-if, these terms 
describe some of the respective processes in 
the achievement of person-making. 

Ritual action qualifies as a form of 
acting freely. First, ritual action is 
predominately dependent on "skill in 
action.” "Skill in action means having a 
mastery of the appropriate technique 
associated with a particular kind of doing — 
from walking to painting a picture — in 
such a way that one is able to carry out the 
action without concerned awareness of its 
being carried out as such."27 In ritual, this 
skill in action takes up much of the apparent 
behavior of the ritual performer. It is a fairly 
common cross cultural belief that the 
greater the skill and achievement of the 
performer, the greater the efficacy of the 
rite. There is a hint of "truth" here in that the 
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greater the skill of the performers of a ritual, 
the more they will act with a high quality of 
freedom, disclosing, an achievement of 
person-making. 

‘Allow me to compare Turner's six 
elements of commonality between his 
concept "communitas" and Csikszent- 
mihalyi's and MacAloon's "flowing" to 
Deutsch's analysis of "achieving freedom." 
Turner's first two elements of "flowing" 
correlate with Deutsch's notion of 
skillfulness; they are 1) a merging of action 
and awareness which is made possible by 2) 
a centering of attention.** It is interesting to 
note that since much of the ritual 
performance is taken up with this skillful 
action, it has the appearance of being a mere 
habit or a form of instinctual "ritualization" 
which the ethologists study. This is a 
necessary condition for acting freely. If we 
stop our investigation at the level of 
apparent behavior, then there are no truly 
free acts and all ritual becomes a.mere 
behavioral event. 

This skill in action requires a 
spontaneity that is causally efficacious; this 
frees human action from being a mere 
behavioral event. "The actor must be a 
master of the conditions of his action and 
not as with behavioral events, their victim,” 
and this spontaneity"... is grounded in the 
deepest structures of one's being and is ... a 
nonegoistic expression of one's spiritual 
potentiality."3 This description correlates 
with the next two elements of the flow 
experience, viz, 3) loss of ego, and 4) control 
of one's actions and of the environment. 
Turner draws this out in the following 
comment about the performer: "He may not 
know this at the time of “flow,” but 
reflecting on it he may realize that his skills 


were matched to the demands made on him 
by ritual, art, or sport."4 This spontaneity is 
expressed symbolically by the rituals of 
creation or renewal through the reenactment 
of cosmic creativity; it can be observed in 
rites of passage where the initiate in the 
liminality of betwixt and between is free to 
act without the constraint of social status or 
taboo. The performance of the ritual act 
itself requires spontaneity as part and parcel 
of its skillfulness. The performance of ritual 
acts also provide a context in which there is 
an overwhelming emphasis placed on the 
proper and fitting performance of the acts 
themselves. This care and concern for the 
appropriate performance of the ritual act is a 
recognition of the "natural grace,” inherent 
order,” "natural rhythm,” law, tao, or way of 
performing the act in its fitting manner.*! 
Ritual acts come culture laden with concrete 
form and inherent order, and each ritual 
performer must appropriate that inherited 
system to her or his own sense of how to do 
it properly. This loving care and concern 
that actions be performed rightly parallels 
the /i-attitude of reverence and sincerity. All 
ritual actions require an appropriation of the 
natural grace of each respective rite. 

To further clarify “natural grace" by 
discussing it in terms of artistic creativity, 
two points become clear. These acts have 
an"... autochthonous ordering of elements 
under a controlling sense of rightness which 
results in the achievement of what, when 
the work is successful, appears to be 
inevitable."42 This concept of 
“autochthonous ordering" clears up a 
problem concerning the meaning of “rules” 
in the "flow" model. The last two elements 
of "flow" are: 5) flow contains coherent, 
non-contradictory demands for action, and 
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provides clear, unambiguous feedback for a 
person's actions, and this element also 
requires the éctor to believe or, at least, 
suspend disbelief in the rules which govern 
the culturally designed game, art, or ritual. 
Finally, 6) flow is autotelic, an end in itself, 
it has no goal or reward outside of itself.*? 
Turner simply holds that what he "...calls 
communitas has something of a ‘flow' 
quality, but it may arise, and often does arise 
spontaneously and unanticipated — it does 
not need rules to trigger it off." Here the 
concept of “autochthonous order" captures 
both the meaning of “rule” in the flow 
experience, and the spontaneity of 
communitas. Tumer notes that the flow 
experience is individual; whereas 
communitas i3 a social group experience. I 
argue that the personal and social 
dimensions are fused in non-duality. 

Free actions, like works of art, "involve 
a timing that is right for them." The timely 
performance of ritual acts is an integral 
aspect of most rites. If the timing is 
violated, then the sincerity and reverence are 
not authentic. The winter solstice rite will 
not be efficecious, if performed in the 
spring; to say “hello” upon departing would 
violate the rite of parting. The timely 
performance of ritual acts as free acts further 
reflects one's echievement of personhood. 


It (a properly timed free act) will 
thus be obedient to what is called for by 
the situation and it will reflect wholly 
the rhythm of the actor's own achieved 
persona.‘*6 l 


In addition to the loving care: and 
concern which is needed to embody natural 
grace; it also requires a kind of 


"wonderment." This wonderment is no 
absent-minded gaping at the world; ”...rather 
it is a kind of. joyful harmony. Wonder 
involves....an awareness of belonging toa 
spiritual domain of being; it involves a sense 
of shared participation."47 -Wonderment as a 
"joyous accompaniment" dissolves Turner's 
distinction - between flow as individual 
experience and communitas as group 
experience; because within the context of 
acting freely, the person, group, and 
environment are all harmoniously 
interpenetrating such that even the observing 
audience achieves person. In my mind this 
sense of wonderment as a joyous 
accompaniment is a fundamental aspect of 
the ritual experience. First, in rituals, taken 
in the narrow sense, which recreate or renew 
the cosmos, it is commonly held that the 
ritual performer participates in a deeper 
Spiritual domain — the’ ritual performer 
enters the realm of the gods, or acts with 
divine authority, or unites with the gods or 
goddess, or becomes one with the tao, 
achieves enlightenment, receives grace, and 
so on. In the rites of passage, this 
wonderment is expressed in the group 
experience of communitas. Second, in ritual 
taken in the broader sense, this wonderment 
is experienced in the /i-attitude; where the 
performance of any common social 
ceremony can propel one into the joyous 
accompaniment of fully expressed social 
and cosmic harmony. The efficacious 
performance of a hand shake could be a full 
expression of one's humanity such that the 
reverential and sincere attitude expresses 
human belongingness and interpenetration 


_ as persons, In this sense, ritual action is a 


cultural archetype for acting freely.. 
Finally, the actor achieves. and 
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experiences a power in action through 
skillfulness, spontaneity, and wonder-filled 
action.“ This power of effortless action is a 
"natural expression of that harmony and 
accord between actor and act..."49 This 
effortless power is promoted by ritual action 
. in its highest degree. In rituals of renewal or 
those reenacting creation, this effortless 
power is expressed in the unity of rite and 
cosmos, that is when the ritual performer, 
one’s act, and the cosmic operations are 
integrated as one, the actor acts effortlessly. 
In the rituals of social ceremony, this 
effortless power of fully integrated actor and 
action is easy to detect — the hand shake 
and the actor are inseparable. The degree of 
one's effortless power in ritual displays 
one's achievement of person-making; the 
more contrived one's actions are the less 
authentic and sincere one is. 

Any action, no matter how humble or 
mundane, "...can be an occasion for acting 
skillfully," and thereby is conducive to 
acting freely.5° I have been arguing that 
ritual provides some of the culturally 
sanctioned modes of behavior which provide 
contexts for acting skillfully and freely. 
Practical action also fits this model of acting 
freely. Sports and ceremonial actions can be 
discussed in the same light:5! 


A master athlete or accomplished 
ceremonialist does indeed act in accord 
with the natural grace present in his 
action-related process and, with 
wonderment, may realize a self- 
sufficient effortless power. From 
_ disciplined knowledge and loving care 
that harmony between actor and action 
is realized. Sportive and ceremonial 
actions are such that they strive 


‘“transformance" 


inherently to achieve freedom. Acting 
freely is the very character of their own 
intentionality (italics added). 


To the extent that ritual action requires 
ceremonial action, and to the extent that 
ceremonial action is at heart ritual action, it 
would appear that acting freely is an 
inherent character and the very 
intentionality of ritual action too. Creative 
play and freedom, then, are integral aspects 
of ritual action, and as such the performance 
of ritual acts is an expression of one's 
achieved person-making. It is a continuous 
process of self-discovery as the performance 
of ritual actions, or any form of acting freely 
for that matter, is an on-going process of 
person-making. Personhood is an 
achievement in process; it is never a 
finalized or finished product. Ritual action 
provides the context for one's full disclosure 
in the process of one's becoming. The very 
performance of the ritual act, ideally 
speaking for it often is not, should be a 
it is a performance 
which transforms the actor. Turner points 
this out in the following passage:*? 


...When a ritual does work, for 
whatever reason, the exchange of 
qualities between the semantic poles 
seems, to my observation, to achieve 
genuinely cathartic effects, causing in 
some cases real transformations. 


Ideally every ritual act which is performed 
as a form of acting freely would be a 
"transformance." It is however, difficult to 
judge the effectiveness of any particular 
"transformance” because it affects the 
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quality of one's person-making, and its full 
effect may not be recognizable for years 
since the person-making process is a long 
and arduous one. 


It might be objected that there is an 
incompatibility between being a person quo 
ritual-persona, and acting freely, In fact 
there is no incompatibility at all: 


On the contrary, it is only when the 
mask fits rightly — with that 
detachment and creativity essential for 
the formation of genuine personas — 
that the quality of freedom as a quality 
of being and acting is realizable. 

..With creative play, the actor is 
owner of himself, being aware of the 
very ground of its formation, and is 
thereby expressive of his own-being. 


The ritual act and ritual persona provide 
culturally tested patterns for the disclosure 
of one's acting freely and discovering and 
expressing oneself. With the appropriation 
_of one's culture, one develops skill in action 
such that any action could be performed as if 
it were a ritual action, that is the /i-attitude 
could be manifested in most human action. 
These consummate actions, then, in turn 


become culturally sanctioned rites, that is. 


one's person-making becomes culture- 
making, and. ultimately the performer 
experiences the depths of humanity. 

We know that theatre developed out of 
ritual; the theatrical mask (persona) was 
originally the ritual-mask. We saw that the 
Chinese characters for "ritual-action" (ID 
and “body” (t'i) are closely related. The 
Sanskrit language provides a third example 
with the term "karma." Kr, the root of 


nn 


karma, means “making,” "doing,""action." 
Every action has its residual conditioning 
influence. Linking this concept up with the 
ancient "rta" — absolute and immanent 
cosmic order, karma became the personal 
and natural moral law that one's thoughts, 
words, and deeds, that is (ritual-) actions, 
condition one's lot in future “lives.” In the 
Bhagavad-Gita, Dharma — personal, social 
and cosmic order and duty — is closely 
linked to karma; in the Gita, karma 
primarily means ritual-action in its full and 
complex meaning in the religio-philosophy 
of Karma Yoga (the Way of Ritual- Action) 
where any action, no matter how humble, is 
performed with ritual devotion. The Gita is 
unique in Indian wisdom literature in that it 
does not focus on the highest stage of 
emancipation; rather it attempts to convince 
Arjuna to fulfill his Dharma. This Dharma 
is fulfilled by karma — ritual-action 
performed without ego-attachments for the 
fruit of one's labor (karma yoga). This 
reenforces the trans-ego-centric quality of 
the spontaneous ritual-action. By performing 
ritual-action appropriately (karma) one 
fulfills Dharma and achieves person- 
making. 

There are two possible objections to the 
general project of this paper. First, one 
might contend that using "person" as an 
achievement concept could result in not 
including certain genetic human beings 
under the definition of "person," and this 
could lead to the practice of grading society 
into unequal castes. Social inequalities are 
not always un-justifiable, but more 
importantly whether or not the concept is 
applied for social distortion is not so much a 
philosophical problem but a socio-political 
one. Second, what about ritual-actions which 
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involve human sacrifice? Although the 
practice actually began before Confucius, 
Chinese legend says that Confucius started 
the tradition of burying clay figures with the 
dead, rather than live servants. It would 
appear that Confucius did not feel that the 
Servants were’ being’ given full human 
respect, sincerity and reverence by being 
buried alive. The Japanese samurai warrior 


felt differently about human self-sacrifice, 


and seppuku, self disembowelment, was 
taken to be the only means of regaining 
personhood when disgraced. In other 
cultures human sacrifice is perceived as 
raising the sacrificial victims personhood. 
For example, during famine the ancient 
Maya would sacrifice their children to the 
gods where the children could live as fuller 
persons in heaven rather than starving on 
earth. In other words if the human sacrifice 
is performed with the /i-attitude of sincerity 
and respect, and the person to be sacrificed 


is willing, and he along with the society’ 
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perceives the sacrifice as contributing to 
one's own and to other's person-making, 
something like the institution of martyrdom, _ 
then even the ritual of human Sacrifice could 
provide a context for person-making. I am 
not condoning human sacrifice as an 
intrinsically valuable means for person- 
making; I am only ‘pointing out that it cannot 
be readily excluded, and some cultures have 
sanctioned it. This might apply to our own 
(ritual) practice of capital punishment where 
the capital crime is so heinous that the 
criminal's loss of personhood can only be 
regained through execution. One important 
thing to keep in mind is that the li-attitude 
must be maintained and fully embodied by 
the ritual performers. If it is not embodied in 
action and belief, if it is only understood as 
an intellectual construct, then one is not 
performing a consummate ritual-action~one 
is not acting creatively or freely, achieving 
person-making. 
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A History of Formosan Tea and the West 


Harold M. Otness 


Opium, and to a lesser extent camphor, 


‘perhaps received more attention from the 


European and American public as articles of 
trade involving Taiwan in the century 
preceeding World War II, but tea was by far 
the leading item of commerce between 
Taiwan and the West during these times. Up 
until the late 1930's it was Taiwan's leading 
export, and 90% of the sales outside of Asia 
went to the United States. Americans drank 


enormous quantities of Formosan tea for 


over seventy years. Curiously that trade has 
almost completely vanished. How Taiwan 
tea become so popular in America, how the 
trade was conducted, and what caused its 
decline in recent years are the topics 
addressed in this paper. 

Trade and politics are inseparable, and 


one cannot be understood without the otber. 


Tea is an ancient beverage, grown, 
processed, traded, and consumed in 
numerous countries in ever-changing 
patterns. Taiwan as a major tea growing and 
exporting country began in the late 1860's 
and continued up until World War II. Tea 
was important. domestically in Taiwan prior 
to those years, and it is still grown there 
today, but it is no longer a significant item 
of export. The Taiwan teas of today are for 
connoisseurs, and priced accordingly. The 


everyday teas consumed in Taiwan are 
increasingly imported from countries with 
considerably lower labor costs — namely 
mainland China. 

When tea first came to be cultivated in 
Taiwan is a matter of speculation, but in 
earlier times it was not grown with much 
care nor was its quality highly regarded. 
Taiwan was long a net importer of tea, 
primarily from Xiamen (Amoy) and to a 
lesser extent from Fuzhou (Foochow), both 
on the China coast. Robert Swinhoe, the 
pioneer British naturalist and first consul to 
Taiwan, noted in an 1860 report that some 
green tea was shipped from Tamsui to 
Xiamen for processing and blending with 
the better mainland teas, and that its price 
was very cheap.! 

Within a few years that situation would 
be reversed and better Taiwan teas would go 
to Xiamen to raise the level of their teas. 
And it was the Westerners who encouraged 
the Chinese farmers of Taiwan to increase 
their plantings, and raise the level of quality 
of the tea through better cultivating and 
processing techniques. 

While Swinhoe noted ideal growing 
conditions for tea in the hillsides around 
Tamsui, it was the Scottish merchant John 
Dodd who is primarily credited with 
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pioneering the development of the export tea 
trade in Taiwan. He arrived in Tamsui in 


1860 and stayed until his death in 1893. He: 


found conditions in northern Taiwan to be 
ideal for growing tea the Western market 
and he gave much encouragment and advise 
to Chinese farmers. And he was the first to 
put together a shipment of processed tea to 
ship abroad (as opposed to the then local 
trade with the China mainland). The year 
was 1867 and the shipment went to Macao 
where it was apparently well-received, and 
most likely. shipped on to markets in Britain 
and America. Dodd was encouraged by its 
reception and two years later he arranged for 
two sailing ships to take 2,131 piculs (one 
picul = 133 pounds) of tea directly to New 
York City. As Dodd recalled later: 


» All the tea I could get I bought up, l 


and. finding that it fetched a good price . 


at Macao, I at once made loans to ~ 
farmers, through my compradore, for. 


ihe purpose of extending the cultivation, , .. ' 


and also imported ships to the tea plant 


from (Xiamen). I then started faring on, - . 


_ a small scale at Banka, and afterward 
took larger premises at Twa-tu-tia. In 
the course of three or four years, 

_Formosan teas acquired a reputation in 
America.... Others followed my. 

_example, and the exports increased by - 

bounds year after year."? , 


It was Dodd who established and put his 


name on the first of several Western tea 
hongs which were to dominate to Western 
trade, ọf northern Taiwan, Dodd & Co. 


established its first godown and tea-firing. 
facility at Manga along the banks of the . 


Tamsui.River where the river trade of the 


Taipei Basin was then centered. 

Soon this business shifted a couple miles 
downriver to Twa-tu-tia, or Daitotei as the 
Japanese later called it. It was a more 
convenient shipping point for Tamsui where 
the ocean-going vessels called, and it was 
here that the tea business settled in. 
Eventually the German and American 
Consulates also located in Twa-tu-tia, while 
the British Consulate remained in Tamsui in 
the old Dutch fort. Some of the Westerners 
continued to live in Tamsui, then considered 
be more healthy because of the sea breezes, 
and safer because British gunboats could 
come in to offer protection when political 
upheavals threatened the foreigners. These 
Europeans and Americans could commute 
between to Taipei and Tamsui, first by boat. 
and after 1900 by train. 

Early in this century with the 
improvement of the railroad to Keelung and 
the development of the port there, most of 
the tea was exported from there and 


- Tamsui's importance as a port faded, its bar 


badly silted up. and only permitting the 
shallowest draft ocean-going junks. 

Dodd's success was quickly followed by 
Robert Bruce of Tait & Co. who arrived in 
1870. Tait was a Scottish firm established in 
Xiamen as early as 1845. By 1872 they 
were joined by the firms of Elles & Co., 
Brown & Co., and Boyd & Co., all British 
and all processing their teas for direct 
export. Mainland Chinese merchants also 
came but they bought tea primarily to. sell in 
Fuzhou where it was blended and consumed 
locally or sent on to Southeast Asia... l 

The export, statistics for tea for ‘these 
early. years are amazing, going from 270,790 
pounds in 1867 to 2,081,324 pounds in, 
1873, and to 10, 701, 524 pounds in 1878. | 
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By 1893 exports were leveling out to around 
20,000,000 pounds. During these years 
Chinese growers bought, bribed, and forced 
the. aborigines off the hillsides of northern 
Taiwan. They cleared the land and planted 
tea bushes, thus bringing about a sudden and 
dramatic change in the landscape and the 
way of life. Quoting James Davidson, the 
American Consul and tireless promoter of 
American business in Taiwan: 


"in 1877: almost every mountain 
slope on the hills visible from (Taipei) 
contained some tea gardens. Further 

. inland to the very borders of the savage 
land, and south to almost half the length 
of the island plantations were also to be 
found."3 


There were accounts of tea bushes 
growing among stumps of camphor trees in 
the hills surrounding Taipei. The aborigines 
were driven further into the mountains. 
Many.of the Chinese planters were recent 
arrivals from China where they had been 
engaged in tea cultivation. Seasonal 
laborers. were brought over to harvest the tea 
and to work in the processing of it thus 
joining the local labor force made up 
primarily of girls and women. Davidson 
again supplies a provocative quote: 


"Several thousand Chinese leave 
their families in China every spring to 
work in the Tea establishments of North 
Formosa, and the circumstances under 
which young girls are sent from their 
homes each day to labor with strangers 
from the Chinese mainland, whose 
highest ambitions are to spend their idle 
moments in the opium dens and brothels . 


of (Taipei), are not condusive to 
morality, although it would be perhaps 
incorrect to imply that the majority of 
the girls are not virtuous, or to assume 
that the percentage of,those that fall is 
larger than it would be under similar 
conditions in some other countries."* ` 


Not only was the economy of Taiwan 
changing, but its social fabric as well. Tea 
quickly exceeded camphor and all other 
exports in value, and it engaged far more 
people than those commodities. The 
processing, or firing, of tea brought boom 
conditions to Twa-tu-tia district of Taipei. 
Soon it was estimated that there were over 
150 tea processing facilities there, including 
six large ones run by six Westem trading 
firms then active. 

The processed tea was shipped in “half- 
chests" of forty pounds each. They were 
made of pine boards brought over from the 
mainland and assembled locally. They were 
brightly. marked with Chinese calligraphy on 
paper labels, or directly painted on by 


a ‘lightning artist’ who, dipping 
different parts of a brush in different 
pots, with this single implement dashes 
off more or less complicated design in 
three or four colors in less time than it 
takes to write about it."5 


The tea chests were lined and sealed 
with thin sheets of lead to keep out the 
moisture during the long sea voyage. 
During the French blockade of 1884-5, 
imports of lead were cut off. Once again we 
tum to Davidson: 

“From thirty to forty thousand half- 
chests of tea were held in (Taipei) for 
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lack of lead.... The price for the small 
stock of the metal on hand jumped from . 
6 to 20 yen per picul, and every pound 
which had been used for other and less 
urgent purposes was requisitioned for 
tea. Chinese packers bought up leaden 
candlesticks and joss ornaments, and 
even fishermen parted with leaden 
weights attached to their nets." 


The chests were then wrapped in reed 
matting which was sewed up tightly: as 
further. protection because tea is very easily 
contaminated by odors of adjacent cargoes 
such as copra which was among the worst 
contaminants. The: practice of fumigating 
vessels coming from Asia was also a 
constant worry of the tea merchants. Tea 
was a delicate cargo and shipments were 
sometimes ruined through improper 
handling. — 

The tea that went to the West was 
primarily oolong which was noted for its 
strong aromatic qualities and distinctive 
taste. The British preferred a milder tea 
grown in India and Ceylon, and political 
considerations in the form of lower tarrifs 
made that tea much cheaper on the London 
market. That is why the United States, 
which didn't have significant tea-producing 
colonies of its own, became the major 
foreign market for Taiwan, or Formosan tea 
as it was called. In the years after 1880 as 
Britain developed large-scale tea plantations 
and processing plants in India and Ceylon, 
China lost its prominence as a tea exporter 
to that nation. . 


The tea market was always subject to 


wide fluctuations, sometimes with alarming 
suddeness, in response to the amount of crop 


available, its quality, taxes levied on it, - 


foreign competition, and other factors. For 
example, in 1881 there was a glut of Taiwan — 
tea, and it was of lower than usual quality. 
A Chinese merchant took advantage of this 
situation to blend in flower blossoms to 
make scented tea. This had long been done’ 
on the mainland and there had been a 
thriving market for such teas in Southeast 
Asia. So this is how Taiwan entered the 
“Jasmine Tea” market. Large-scale flower 
cultivation came into being on the farmland 
surrounding Taipei. In addition to jasmine, 
oleander and gardenias,.and other flowers as 
well, were used. The p-ocess simply was to 
enclose the. fermenting tea with flower 
blosssoms under covers for several hours, 
after which time the blossoms would be 
removed. Scented teas found a market in 
America, at first among the Chinese 
immigrants of Hawaii and California, but it 
was a market secondary to the oolong teas 
favored in New England. 

In 1889 a British tea expert from Ceylon 
was brought in at the invitation of the 
Chinese Governor of Taiwan to make 
suggestions for placing the tea industry on a 
more scientific basis. The quality of Taiwan 
tea had started to decline because the virgin 
lands on which it was being cultivated were 
losing their nutrients and the local growers 
were reluctant to apply fertilizers. 
Processing methods had remained static 
while machinery had been introduced 
elsewhere in the tea growing world. 
Apparently his suggestions were not warmly 
welcomed, especially those for processing 
tea to satisfy the taste of Westerners, as later 
a British Consul reported: 


"Unfortunately this enterprise met 
with the usual unreasoning opposition’ 
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from the natives, and the expert who 
really succeeded in making excellent 

‘Ceylon’ (style) tea found himself so- - 
utterly without support... that he left the 
plantation in disgust."7 


When the Japanese took over Taiwan in 
1895.they brought more regulation to the tea 
industry, and looked for ways.to get in on 
the business themselves. They promoted the 
growing of green or unfermented teas, which 
was their preference. The Mitsui Company 
was given considerable subsidies and they 
developed a large tea plantation and modem 
tea processing facilities. They made their 
first shipments to London and New York in 
1908, first employing foreigners to help 
them in processing it and getting their foot 
in the Western market, but eventually 
competing against them. As one of their 
publications rationalized: 


"It is feared that if business is only 
in the hands of foreigners, the 
maintenance of the price may be 
difficult. The part played by the Mitusis 
in ‘the ‘stabilization of the price is 
great."8 


In truth their colonial policy was to 
favor Japanes2 business interests to the point 
of monopoly, and the British and Americans 
in the trade were essentially buyers and were 
tolerated because they had the contacts 
abroad that the Japanese did not have. 

In 1904 another Englishman, Arthur 
Charles Kingsford, a tea planter and 
Chairman of the Planters’ Association of 
Ceylon (today Sri Lanka), went to Taiwan to 
observe the tea business. Ceylon was a 
competitor source of tea and Kingsford 


wanted to determine just what gave 
“Formosan” tea its attractive qualities, 
particularly its aroma, and to see if methods 
of cultivating and processing there could 
benefit the Ceylon tea trade. He made an 
extensive survey, collecting samples of soil 
for analysis, samples of the tea itself from 
various locations and in various stages of 
processing, and observing firing and packing 
techniques and machinery. He had the 
cooperation of the Japanese authorities, the 
British Consul, and the Chinese cultivators, 
but the British and American tea merchants 
apparently regarded Ceylon, where tea 
benefited from large-scale economies of 
planatation growing and processing, as a 
threat to their business and thus they gave 
him a cool reception. Nonetheless the report 
he wrote was a thorough description, 
illustrated with photographs and statistics, of 
the Taiwan tea business early in this 
century.? 

Japan developed markets for Taiwan tea 
in their newly-acquired Manchurian and 
other Chinese territories, but protected their 
domestic market of Japan proper which also 
had a flourishing tea business but not a 
significant export market. So important to 
Taiwan was the Westem tea trade that the 
Japanese initiated an advertising campaign 
in the United States in 1922 to promote its 
consumption, and the next year they began a 
system of very rigid export inspections to 
maintain its quality which had been 
inconsistent. The foreign merchants, 
primarily tea traders, formed the Tamsui 
Chamber of Commerce in 1900 to protect 
their interests in dealings with the colonial 
government. It soon moved to Taipei and 
six years later it became the North Formosa 
Foreign Board of Trade.!° 
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As’ America came to dominate the 
Western market, American trading firms 
replaced the British firms. Carter Macy of 
New York City was the largest of these 
firms; others included the Anglo-American 
Direct Tea -Trading Co.. and Colburn 
Hoymeyer. Jardine Matheson, the giant 
British hong, and Tait continued to trade in 
tea. i yo 

The best description of the export tea 
trade in Taiwan is found in the definitive 
book written by William Ukers, the long- 
time editor of the New York based trade 
journal Coffee and Tea. He visited Taiwan 
at least twice, knew the American: and 
British tea. merchants, and had their 
cooperation in gathering information. His 
book, published in 1935, included 
photographs of key figures in the trade along 
with records of the constant turnover of 
firms involved.!! 

Because the tea trade was seasonal, 
many of the Westerners involved were only 
seasonal residents of Taipei and left in the 
winter months. The tea tasters often only 
stayed for a few months or less. Their 
working day was. described by the last 
American Consul prior to. World War II: 


“After daybreak the taipan starts 
work on an array of perhaps sixty cups 
of tea, beside each of which there is a 
small sample of the leaves. He 
examines the leaves and looks at the 
color of the infusion, and then he ‘tastes’ 
the brew by gargling or by inhaling 
some through his nostrils. He swallows 
none, but spits each ‘sample’ into a 
handy cuspidor. As he proceeds from. 
cup to cup, he fixes the price which he 
will offer and the grading of the tea.”!2 


Visitors to Taiwan often asked to see tea 
being processed. An American couple 
provided this description of the processing 
of scented, or pouchang, tea in a 1928 visit: 


“Pouchang tea was in the firing vats 
when we arrived at the factory. I can 
think of nothing more deliciously 
fragrant than this tea in the shallow vats 
over charcoal fire, gently stirred and 
mixed with buds and stems of jasmine, 
gardenias, and oleander to inoculate it 

. properly with the fragrance and flavor - 
so much desired by the East India 
trade,"13 


More than one observer remarked on the 
colorful. dressing and animated 
conversations of the girls both picking the 
tea leaves in the fields, and sorting. it-in the 
processing plants: 


"Seated on low stools before wide 
wicker trays, these bright-eyed maids, in 
their peacock-blue smocks, their front 
hair clipped in bangs, and with a-gay 
posy or two stuck in their. braided knots 
at the backs of their necks, are in 
animated contrast to their rather drab 
surroundings."!4 


Americans and Europeans never 


attempted to become growers of tea in- 


Taiwan in a plantation system, as the British 
had done so successfully in India and 
Ceylon. Foreigners were not permitted to 
buy and own land, either under the Chinese 
or the later Japanese rule, and anyway the 
prospects of competing against the Chinese 
farmers were daunting as the Japanese 
themselves quickly discovered. 


«ao 
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As this century wore on and friction 
between Japan and the Western nations 
increased, the handful of British and 
American tea merchants in Taipei dwindled. 
The Japanese became more involved in the 
black, or fermented, tea business, and thus 
became competitors with the Western tea 
merchants. Woridwide there was a surplus 
of tea and prices dropped. Japan refused to 
join international efforts to restrict tea output 
in order to maintain prices. Instead they saw 
it as an opportunity to expand their sales. 
Mitsui and another Japanese firm, Taiwan 
Kocha (black tea) Company, aggressively 
expanded their markets in Manchuria and 
China, and they even entered the markets of 
Persia and South Africa. Their competition 
with the British tea interests of India and 
Ceylon increased international tensions. 

These final days before the outbreak of 
the. war were lonely ones for the remaining 
tenacious Western tea merchants in Taipei, 
as described by the last American Consul: 


"The Japanese sought by 
discriminatory treatment to push all 
oolong tea into the hands of Jap firms. 
The only reason they gave up the 
attempt was that they finally realize 
they couldn't beat American and British 
teamen in knowledge of market 
requirements and practices. Life for 
these tea buyers and for me, too, was 
rather secluded; we formed a small 
clique tc ourselves. The Japanese 
resented us, and the Chinese avoided us 
for fear intimacy with us would get 
them in trouble with the Japs. For 
outdoor amusements we Westerners had 
tennis, hiking, and snipe shooting; in the 
evenings we often dined together. 


Servants were cheap and food plentiful. 
In winter, with most teamen away, there 
were not enough of us to hold a dance, 
and often we were unable: to get 
together even a quorum for bridge."!5 


Late in the 1930's America was still 
buying over 5,000,000 pounds of Taiwan tea 
annually but that figure was no longer going 
up. By 1936 only four American and one 
British tea merchant were active in Taiwan; 
in 1940 there were two American firms still 
trying to operate: Anglo-American Direct 
Tea Trading Co. and Carter Macy, plus the 
British firm of. Tait. Taiwan Kocha 
Company had become the major tea firm, 
operating eight modern tea processing 
plants, primarily in the Hsinchu area.!6 

Sugar had become a bigger business 
,than tea. In the half century following the 
war, tea never regained it prominence. 
Several foreign firms came back and tried 
and through the 1960's there was some 
export trade, but it never came up to pre-war 
levels.!7 Taiwan was rapidly industrializing 
and as people moved off the land and into 
the cities, there was no longer a pool of 
cheap labor willing to work seasonally. The 
best tea lands close into Taipei became 
residential and factory sites. 

The tea taipans, such as they were, left 
and the tea trade came to be dwarfed by 
electronics and a dozen other commodities. 
The old tea district processing along the 
river no longer exudes the sweet aromas of 
tea fermenting, and of jasmine blossoms 
giving it that unique flavor that the Western 
world came to know as "Formosa tea." The 
tea hongs are gone, and the term "Formosan 
tea” is hardly heard in the West today. 
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Classical European Intellectual Culture 
and the Struggle to Lead the World Wide 
High Tech Industrial revolution 


‘Leslie R. Marchant 


The Foundation of the Second British 
Empire in the Age of Enlightenment 


The founders of the Second British 
Empire which was created primarily east of 
Europe after the loss of the America 
colonies in the west in 1783, offered the new. 
Australian settlers and their descendants as 
well as the indigenous people bright 
prospects for the future if they chose-to take 
the opportunities and played their cards 
right. For the Second British Empire 
emerged at a time of vastly changed 
outlooks towards colonial settlers following 
the demise of the Old Colonial System. 
Preferences for imperial controlled trade 
monopolies such as that held by the East 
India Company trading to China of course 
were still evident, as was the inclination to 
administer from the centre in London. But 
these old beliefs were shared with vastly 
new outlooks which made their appearance 
even before the Americas were lost. For the 
ideas which were used to found Australia 


„were not simply conceived reactions to 


colonial failures in America. They stemmed 
from the Age of Enlightenment at its height 
during the Age of Reason when England and 
Europe possessed more than a fair share of 
genius. This gave rise to new beliefs, values 
and sentiments which were mainly Neo 
Classical in nature, for the European 
Enlightenment was primarily based on a 
revival of classical knowledge and literature 
and that which these gave value to. Liberty 
and freedom for individuals and nations 
were esteemed. Political democratic forms 
to ensure these were conceived and 
approved as being natural. Authoritarianism 
and absolutism were abjured. A spirit of 
toleration, evident in the classical literature 
of Greece prevailed as was made evident in 
artworks such as Mozart's opera Die 
Entführung aus dem Serail (The Abduction 
from the Harem) in which the hero is 
Islamic and the people at fault Christian. 
Such artistic representations which won 
acceptance and acclaim did not mean that 
Christianity had died in the Age of Reason. 


- To the contrary, it blended in with and 


helped formulate the then current beliefs as 
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it had done in classical Greek times. The 
idea of the sovereignty of the people which 


underlies democracy, for example was a 


point strongly made by the Biblical Prophet 


Ezekiel in his Parable A Cedar in Lebanon 


as recent German scholarship reveals. The 
establishment of rules for international law 
at that time also had Christian as well as 
secular philosophical and legal support. The 
creation of a "Family of Nations", formed to 
` replace the disintegrated Holy Roman 
Empire, was based on the same new 


outlooks which expressed tolerance and, . 


unlike the present United Nations that is a 
product of the more intolerant Age of 
Romanticism, embraced all as equals 
irrespective of creed and belief. The way 
forward at the time was seen by many to lie 
with Adam Smith's proposal made in his 
influential book The Wealth of Nations, for 
making all the people and their nations in 
the world wealthy and thus economically 
equal by means of internatioanl trade 
conducted freely between nations. This 
trade embraced ideas as well as goods as had 
been the case in the Age of Classical Greece 
when Greek colonies spread. The new 
colonial system devised for the Second 
British Empire stemmed primarily from that. 


Dual British Move in Australia and China 
in 1787 for Pacific Development 


The future which lay ahead for the new 
British settlement in Australia after it was 
established in 1788, was part of a two fold 
pattem. Underlying this was the great 
scientific and technical advances which gave 
‘ rise to the great agrarian and industrial 
revolutions which resulted in previously 
inconceivable high levels of production. 


One method of spreading this knowledge 
was to open nations such as China to the 
new ideas and trade. The other was to 
establish colonies in the region, such as in 
Australia and later Hong Kong which would 
serve as models to emulate and as centres 
for the dissemination of European ideas 
about advancement based on reason and 
science. That is why Britain sent two 
separate missions eastwards in 1787. 
Cathcart was sent to China to open that 
nation, which was then highly respected 
intellectually, to international trade and offer 
it the scientific and technical advice needed 
for modern development. At the same time 
Philip was sent with the First Fleet to create 
a colony at Botany Bay in the resource rich 
South Pacific, which lay close by China. 
That these two places were early linked is 
evidenced by the log books of merchant 
ships. ‘The normal voyage of many British 
East Indiamen after 1788 was to sail 
outwards to New South Wales, then ply 
north to China, and then retum home. 


Australia a European Outpost for the 
Agricultural and Industrial Revolutions 


It was not long ‘before Australian 
products filled the holds of ships going to 
the prosperous China market as was 
envisaged by colonial planners. Australia, 
which directly benefited from the great 
Agricultural Revolution, in fact became the 
regional model for production in that sector. 
Its farmers became and still remain the most 
productive in the region if not the world. 
They need no subsidies to produce and 
export their products. 

Australia did not similarly gain and lead 
in the First and Second Industrial 
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Revolution. Leadership and providing 
models for heavy industries and mass 
production wrich characterised the First 
Industrial Revolution passed from Britain to 
America. The same applied to the Second 
Industrial Revolution- the Chemical 
Industrial Revolution which because of 
special reasons such as war in Europe and 
peace in the Pacific also resulted in Japanese 
leadership. l 


Australia's Changed Role in the Third 
Industrial Revolution 


The situation is now different. During 
the nineteenth century Australia "grew up" 
as expected. It achieved nationhood in 1901 
with the establishment of a federation. In 
1934 it achieved complete independence 


from Britain by the Statute of Westminster . 


which made it equal to Britain, thus 
commencing what is known as the Third 
British Empire or the British 
Commonwealth of Nations which share a 
monarchic system, but are independent and 
equal. In this spirit of independence, 
Australia formed an industrial base of 
regional significance as was recognized by 
W.Y. Tsao when he discusses independent 
Australia’s national aims in his book Two 
Pacific Democracies: China and Australia 
which was published in 1941 during the 
Sino Japanese War. Since then, with its 
inventiveness. Australia has developed its 
high tech capacities. In the new high tech 
industrial revolution which generations 
ahead are likely to call the Third Industrial 
Revolution. Australia is uniquely favoured. 
For that revolution like the others is Westem 
in origin. It is a further outcome of the 
Western classically based scientific and 


technical Enlightenment. Australia, which 


has a Western culture in a region of dif- 
ferent cultures which although noble, have 
not the same rich base of metaphysical 
thought as exists in Europe, is well 
positioned to act as a kulturtrdger —a 
cultural philosophical guide for those in the 
region it shares. This means that the Asian 
Pacific region has a balance which will be of 
regional benefit. It provides the region with 
the unique possibility of developing 
independently. Those in the region who are 
interested in learning about the means 
whereby Europe achieved prominence need 
not go to Europe. They can get that from 
Australians who have learned and taken in 
that information "with their mother's milk", 


` although that knowledge must be cleary 


taught to the young in schools if it is to be 
valued and passed on. 


~ 


The Importance of Education 


It therefore is foresightful that leaders in 


education in Western Australia, which has 


ever been a pioneering State, have acted 
during the "high tech revolution" to establish 
"high tech schools" with “high tech 
curricula" for students at secondary level as 
was discussed some years and recommended 
in the Crown, Town and Gown Seminars 
which I conducted at the Centre for East 
Asian Studies at the University of Western 
Australia, in order to bring together leaders 
in government, industry and universities to 
better plan ways ahead. As that revolution 
will be increasingly pervasive, early 
planning for the decades and centuries ahead 
is essential, especially in education. For the 
education of the young at early stagés in 
their learning will lay solid foundations for 
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success and prosperity in a changing world 
the same as sound educational planning 
served those nations which led the original 
Industrial Revolution and the Chemical 
Industrial Revolution. T 
There are only two points of criticism 
that can be made. First, Australia has waited 
too long to start this. There is now a 
generation or so of students who lack the 
knowledge and qualifications and standards 
of excellence needed for employment in the 
"High Tech Age". Second and correlative to 
‘this, we lack the teachers needed to impart 
the specific knowledge needed to develop 
the individual talents of students to points of 
excellence. That must be addressed if 
Australia is to contribute to regional growth. 


The Significance of Europe in Industrial 
Revolutions 


` It was both apt and wise for educational 
leaders in Western Australia to include 
Europeans amongst the special guests 
invited to the inauguration ceremony for the 
School of the Future in 1992, when this 
initiative was given public prominence. For 
France, Germany and Britain and other 
European nations, each in their own ways, 
are fashioning the European Community 
into a high tech region of significance — a 
significance we cannot ignore. For the 
European Community is significant in the 
current high tech revolution which it could 
„likely. lead as it did during the First and 
Second Industrial Revolutions. 

Certainly other nations, in particular, 
Japan are researching and contributing. 
What they are reporting is worth monitoring. 
But of more significance for Australians are 
the European developments not only 
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because that region is uniquely equipped to 
contribute industrially in the present 
revolution, but also because Australia has a 
European, not Neo-Confucian political form 
and culture, and can therefore easily explain 
this to others. i 

The uniqueness of Europe is that it has a 
long and rich recorded experience which no 
other culture possesses. For modern 
industrial revolutions began in Europe. 
Researchers and thinkers there have 
available a vast store of knowledge both 
about industrial revolutions and about how 
to deal with the social problems these cause. 


Contenders for the Leadership of the 
Third Industrial Revolution 


Although this provides Europe with an 


. edge, there are in fact three powers of 


quality with vast resources, struggling for 
world leadership in the High Tech Age — 
the United States; Japan and the European 
Community. And the competition is intense 
— in fact trade warlike — for the region 
which becomes the "Number One Power" in 
the high tech world will win the same 
rewards that Britain enjoyed when it led the 
First Industrial Revolution, that is world 
prestige, world markets, wealth and power 
which the United States of America acquired 
when it stripped Britain of its industrial 
leadership in the early part of this century. 

Observers watching the race to win the 
honour of being Number One Power in the 
High Tech Age, in the main have favoured 
the United States and Japan. Let me redress 
the balance. For neither of these powers at 
present could be said to be assured winners. 
The European Community could also take 
the honours. , 
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Let me explain why. There are four 
basic reasons. 


Japan's Weaknesses and Strengths 


_ First, both the United States and Japan 
have both strengths and inherent 
weaknesses. Japan's unique strength is the 
Neo-Confucian philosophical beliefs which 
fashion its successful system of industrial 
management. This is more impressive than 
the American system, winning for Japan a 
better productive capacity and bigger 
markets. But the success of its management 
is threatened by the exclusiveness of its 
society. Japan,unlike America, has not 
opened its doors to a brain drain. It is 
"doing its own thing”, and that might not be 
good enough to win the international high 
tech race. For it means that the Japanese 
system of education and its products must be 
better than each of the others, and currently 
that is not the case. 


America's Weaknesses and Strengths 


‘The United States has a threefold 
weakness. The main drawback is that its 
system of education is not impressive. 
Many of its top high tech people, researches 
show, are foreign educated, not products of 
the American school system. They came 
with the brain drain, and that is America's 
strong point. Its frontiers are open to people 
with talent. But whether this makes up for 
its educational deficiencies remains to be 
seen. 

Besides this, its industrial and 
commercial management system, inherited 
from the nineteenth century, is not as well 
suited to high tech industrial research and 


l development and products marketing as the 
. Japanese Neo-Confucian based social 


industrial system. The American model 
Chief Executive Officer, for example, is an 
independent minded somewhat autocratic 
decision-maker, of John Wayne heroic like 
proportions, who seems to run a company 
personally or with the help of chosen like 
minded assistants. Highly talented and 
inventive high technicians on whose work 
and products the success of the company 
relies, often seem to be excluded from 
decision making and decision making levels 
of management. That is not the case in Neo- 
Confucian influenced Japan where company 
employees are closely integrated into a 
company team. Their Chief Executive 
Officers, being Neo-Confucian in outlook, 
are not individual decision makers. They 
practice the Golden Mean. 

Added to this, American companies tend 
to be run by accountants who look for 
immediate returns for shareholders. This 
affects investment not only in. further 
research and development into new 
products, but also investment to capture 
future markets. The Japanese system 
accepts present sacrifices to get later 
rewards even in the distant future. Further 
affecting the United States is its current 
national and private industries’ economic 
problems. . 

America, however, has tremendous 
strengths. It possesses vast capital and other 
resources, is a wholly open society and is 
willing to invest in ideas in a way 


- unparalleled by others, which means when 


summing up the first point that America is a 
serious contender for the Number One 
position in the High Tech Age. 
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-Europe's Traditional Role in Industrial 
Revolutions 


However, as a second point, the outlook 
. for high tech development in Europe is 
positive. It has the wherewithal to grow. 
The European Community is now an 
established economic unit; it has vast 
resources and economic strength; its market 
area is populous and rich, and partly because 
of the Rostowian economic principles it 
follows, is sufficiently highly productive 
both agriculturally and industrially to cause 
concern abroad about the export of its 
surpluses. Europe's post-war accumulation 
of wealth and its prospects for a greater 
share of the world’s markets, has led to a 
vast investment in high tech research, 
development and production. I should add 
here that now that military confrontation has 
ended in western Europe, this investment is 
likely to increase and be increasingly 
directed to the lucrative civilian market for 
high tech products. This could give Europe 
the edge on its other two competitors. For 
the end of military confrontation in Europe 
coincided with decisions by the United 
States of America and Japan to extend their 
military commitments about the world. 
These commitments could diminish 
investment in research for the civilian high 
tech market, and the production needed to 
satisfy that market which is ever expanding. 

Third Europeans are a pioneering 
people. They are not noological in outlook. 
They prefer to temper theories with practical 
experience, and are not hesitant to cross 
‘frontiers to acquire that experience and new 
knowledge. This open mindedness and 
keenness to explore and to reach rational 
conclusions which can be applied 


practically, is a valuable attribute for those 
struggling to lead a new industrial revolution 
with its ever shifting frontiers of thought. 
Fourth, impressive systems of education 
in Europe have the capacity to produce not 
only high technicians of excellence, but also 
the variety of other talented citizens who 
will form part of the high tech society. In 
Germany for example, students with 


` different talents and ambitions are given 


educational opportunities to achieve 
excellence and educational recognition in 
their chosen field according to their personal 
gifts and talents. There are, for example, 
different schools for technical, professional 
and commercial students. These students do 
not compete against each other in national 
matriculation examinations. They take their 
own examinations which equips them to 
enter specialist tertiary institutes such as 
technical or professional academic 
universities. Streaming for this education | 
begins in Year Five, first year after primary 
school. Provision is made for late 
developers, or for individuals who change 
their minds during their career at school, and 
opt to shift to other courses. All talents are 
catered for. Students with hands on abilities 
and those who are academically talented, are 
each provided with the opportunity to 
develop their talents to the educational level 
they select, from a certificate which qualifies 
them to enter the work force at school 
leaving age, to higher degree levels. 

Fifth, Europe, as has already been noted, 
has a vast experience in handling industrial 
revolutions, extending back to the eighteenth 
century. 

Sixth; and most signigicant, Europe has 
a vast wealth of scientific, philosophical, 
humanistic political and other varieties of 
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thought which goes back to antiquity. No ` 


other cultural region has such an extensive 
richness of pnrilosophical inquiry. It is this 
rich store of knowledge which is now being 
used to fashion the new political and 
economic structure of Europe and its high 
tech future. For the European Community is 
not an instantly fashioned novelty. It has 
philosophical depth. l 


Philosophical Thought 


There are two elements in this rich 
‘tradition of thinking which have particular 


relevance fo- those creating curricula for 
high tech schools, for those interested in the 
future high tech society these schools will 
serve, and for those who research and 
produce in high tech parks, and exchange 
their inventive ideas with others. 


The European View of the Nature of 
Mankind: Homo Sapiens and 
Homo Faber . 


First, there is the question of the nature 
of Mankind. Philosophers in Europe since 
antiquity, have concerned themselves with 
this topic. Briefly stated they indentified 
two sorts of Mankind which are relevant to 
us here — Homo Sapiens — Thinking Man, 
and Homo Faber, that sort of Mankind 
which crafts and fashions materials with its 
hands. 

There is of course a third type, Homo 
Naturalis--Irstinctive Man. I do not mean 
by this the "natural Man” written about by 
French philosophers such as Rousseau, that 
is.that sort,of Mankind which is believed to 
live in a superior way in a natural state of 
nature. That idea came to prominence with 


the world wide scientific study of natural 
history in the Age of Enlightenment when 
different environments and the different life 
styles and abilities of the different peoples . 
living in these were being studied and 
measured by the newly emerged scientific 
intellectuals. French explorers in Australia 
during the Enlightenment, for example, 
invented and used machines to.compare the 
strength of the "noble savage" or natural 
Man in Australia with urbanized Man in 
Europe. As an aside I should add the 
experiments proved the Rousseau -ians 
wrong. Noble savages were not superior in 
strength. 

The type of Homo Naturalis which is of 
concem to us is the one derived from a Neo- 
Classical Revival which contributed to the 
political doctrines of action as they-emerged 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, ' 
and which was highlighted by Nietzsche in 
his first almost unreadable but influential 
book, Die Geburt der Tragödie — The Birth 
of Tragedy. That type of Man is the one 
which acts from appetite without reason. It 
is committed to the spirit of Dionysus, the 
god of popular revels; mass action; myths; 
crusades; and urgently applied political, 
social and other activities based on the 
concept of kairos instead of chronos. As 
such they reject Appolo, the god of reason 
and perfectibility in thought and work by 
individual women and men. 

It is necessary to point out the existence 
of this type of Man, for Dionysians are often 
mistaken for Appolonians despite the vast 
difference in their -outlooks. -This is the 
result of Homo Naturalis being given an 
intellectual respectability in this age of 
science and technology which, it does not 
deserve. 
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This happened as the Age of 
Enlightenment was being superseded by the 
Romantic Age, and is British protestant in 
origin. It was the product of the mind of the 
English poet Coleridge who confused the 
idea of "enlightenment" based on rational 
thought with the religious concept of "seeing 


the light", without reason. To Coleridge. 


there was no difference. This belief was 
later given substance to by German 
theologians who wrote about the nature of 
the Mind, claiming that there were not two 
faculties of the mind — reason and instinct 


— as was believed by rationalists, but also a- 


third, the faculty of revelation. This gave 
modem theological and ideological thoughts 
which were not rational, and not empirically 
research based, a scientific and intellectual 
respectability they did not deserve. They 
were made to seem products of the modern 
rational scientific mind. It was this newly 
given respectability, incidentally, which 
provided the basis for the Counter 
Enlightenment and for the subsequent Age 
of Romanticism with its doctrines of mass 


action and its often warped educational and: 


other principles which found wide spread 
acceptance. China, for example, as it 
modernized, was influenced more by the 
European Counter Enlightenment than by 
Age of Enlightenment beliefs. An analysis 
of the literature they received from Europe 
by translation reveals that they accepted the 
tripartite faculties of the mind rather than the 
dual belief which marked the Age of 
Reason. For this reason we must very 
carefully scrutinize the Neo-Confucian 
beliefs in modern Asia which now underlie 
their efforts at creating a high tech society, 
and note their philosophical origins. 

We here today and those in technology 


parks should keep our attention fixed firmly 
on Homo Sapiens and Homo Faber which, 
like Homo Naturalis, have been given a 
modem image. England again played the 
leading role. In the case of Homo Sapiens, a 
new modem image was created in the great 
age of scientific and philosophical thought 
in the 17th century, when England possessed 
more than its fair share of genius. It was 
English thinkers and scientific intellectuals 
such as Hobbes, Locke, William Harvey the 
medical scientist, Newton, Christopher 
Wren and their contemporaries, in fact who 
began the Age of Enlightenment. France 
has frequently been called the home of the 
Enlightenment. France's main role in that ` 
Age was to add to what had been started and 
popularize it. 

What the English did was give 
prominence to the scientific intellectual 
instead of the products of the old schools of 
rhetoric which dominated before the English 
scientific enlightenment. The change of 
sentiment can be seen already in the early 
Stuart period in Shakespeare's Tempest 
where the wise Prospero with his learned 
books, lands on Caliban's island and unlocks 
the forces which kept Caliban in a backward 
State. 

In the English enlightenment, scientific 
intellectuals were given the image of being 
wholly reasonable and coldly scientific. 
This is made most clear by Thomas Spratt, 
the author of the History of the Royal 
Society (1667), who removes the “rubbish of 
ages" in the form of poetry and poetic 
language in favour of scientific descriptions 
of nature and Mankind, which he equates 
with modem learing. As an adjunct of this, 
English poets thereafter sought to write 
"correct", not classically inspired poetry 
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about nature down to the time of 


Wordsworth whose attempt to describe | 


daffodils is one of the last poetic scientific 
efforts at portraying nature. 

The point about this is that as a result of 
this complete change of attitude, the image 
of Homo Sapiens was no longer confined to 
a person studying the humanities. Thinking 
Mankind from then on in western Europe 
included scientific intellectuals. Later on, 
after the Neo-Classical Age which correlated 
in part with the Age of Reason ended, 
Homo Faber also achieved a new image. In 
classical thought talented craftsmen such as 
Hephastus and the Cyclops were portrayed 
as deformed people — as cripples or one 
eyed. They were not the products of a 
rounded education. They only developed 
skills. In the first industrial revolution, in 
the eighteen and nineteenth centuries this 
attitude changed. Constructors of materials 
such as engineers and technocrats, who for 
generations had been condemned religiously 
for trying to-reach a godly status by building 
the Tower of Babel, achieved respectability. 


They were viewed as intellectuals. This 


respectability was added to when engineers 
were given faculties in universities which 
previously were regarded as the preserve of 
Homo Sapiens, not Homo Faber. The final 
mark of acceptance of Homo Faber as a 
thinking prcducer came when institutes of 
technology were made into universities of 
their own. > 

The significant point about this change 
of attitude is that in the age of high tech 
revolution, not only are scientific 
intellectuals given the recognition due to 
them as thinkers, there is also no distinction 
made between Homo Sapiens and Homo 
Faber. For the new intellectuals in the high 


tech age who work in this technology park 


and who will be produced by the School of 
the Future, are both thinkers and 
constructors. They do not sit in drafting 
offices, as happened in the first industrial 
revolution, making plans and then passing 
them to workers to mould the iron and steel 
or other materials. Modern high tech 
thinkers, working with their miniature pieces 
of silicone are "do it yourself" workers and 
thinkers. And this is what is at the basis of 
the social and political problems derived 


- from the high tech revolution. Society is 


confronted with totally new divisions of 
labour and totally new needs for education 
to meet the needs of the new society with 
attention to social justice as well as 
development and production. 


Frontiers of Mankind:Karl Jaspers' 
Concept of Technology Frontiers 


The second philosophical question, 
which is correlative to the latter point, ` 
concerns social and political philosophical 
ideas the society in which the various 
individual sorts of Mankind tive. In this 
regard there has emerged in Europe with the 
development of high technology, specific 
thinking about the form of the high tech 
society which is coming into being. 

Of prime interest amongst these thinkers 
is Karl Jaspers who is little discussed these 
days. Jaspers was of significance in 
Germany in the early post war period. He 
was one of the architects of modern West 
Germany which has now attracted its other 
half to form a union which is absorbed in the 
growing European community. It was not 
Adenauer alone who paved the way for this 
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move. When I spent my many years in 
Europe after the war, researching, it was the 
work of Jaspers we primarily discussed in 
the coffee shops and Kneipen and other 
intellectual centers. 

There are two points of significance in 
Jaspers' work which have relevance for us 
here. First, is his concept of Grenze. There 
are two meanings for this term. One is the 
modern term frontier, that is the line drawn 

between political states. The other meaning, 
with which Jaspers deals, is more difficult to 
translate. His Grenze is derived from the 
Wendish, that is the West Slavish language. 
It is not Germanic in origin. It derives from 
the old Slavish word grani, meaning corner 
or later on zone. Jaspers’ use of the word is 
rather like the American idea of frontier 
where modem cultivators and cattlemen and 
workers meet the prairies and forests and 
other non developed areas, each being a 
separate geographic zone. 

Jaspers' idea is that high tech 
development will create a new society which 


will have new frontiers. Beyond this there 


will exist a non high society or emergent 
high tech society. 

Inside the high tech zone, which is ever 
expanding, there exists a commonality based 
on the new high technology. This 
commonality produces a basis for unity 
` which because of the wealth and life styles 
and prospects it offers, could transcend 
national boundaries. It is this sort of 
thinking which in part gave rise to the 
European Community, which is not only 
politically but also philosophically and 
technologically based. For each part of the 
European Community has developed its 
technological strengths to gain from and 
shore up that unity, like Europe did once 


before in the age of Napoleon. For when the 
British navy cut Europe off from its tropical 
and other overseas supplies as a result of its 
blockade in the Napoleonic Wars, 
Napoleon's political empire was given an 
economic — technological base to make it 
self sufficient and productive. The 
evidences of Napoleon's Continental 
Decrees are still observable in Europe today 
in the sugar beet fields and in the associated 
technology which produces European grown 
sugar. 
The new unity has a difference fro 
Napoleon's. There has been created a new 


.common high tech language which now 


marks the high tech frontier. Beyond it a 
request for hardware could find the inquirer ` 
amongst nails and kerosene lamps instead of 
in a high tech supply store. 

In Jaspers' and modern Germanic views, 
the high tech society has to be based on a 
free parliamentary democratic society, 
which in tum is based on human rights with 
little or no government involvement in 
industry and production. 

Certainly there are differences in Europe 
about the latter. France has a tradition of 
government involvement in industry. In 
Germany, the other giant, it is the reverse. 
There, people such as Jaspers whose work 
was suppressed and not published in the 
National Socialist period, have clear 
memories of the corporate state system 
under Hitler and his Dionysians, where 
industry and.commerce were combined with 
government and political party and with 
politically approved academics whose 
combined efforts distorted not only 
Germany but its economy. 
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The Significance of Modern Germany 


Modem Sermany has now opted for a 
loose federalism with very small 
government, so that ‘the scientific 
intellectuals and others can do the creating 
and fashionirg and planning. When I was in 
Germany nct long ago, for example, the 
federal goverment issued a census form 
with all sorts of personal questions to 
answer. The census forms were destroyed 
in the str2et. Government acquired 
information and planning is associated with 
national socialism and does not impress 
modern Germany citizens. It is these 
outlooks, incidentally, which have attracted 
interest in eastern Europe and in the former 
Soviet Union as they reform their political 
states. - i ; 


The Need for Educational Planning 
for Excellence 


Western Australian curriculum 
developers who will be responsible for 
creating fuzure generations of scientific 
intellectuals. should take cognisance of what 
is taking place in Europe. For some 


planners and others here seem to believe that 


high tech development and successful 
private industrial ventures stem from 
government led initiatives which are 
enhanced if government rule is powerful and 
strong. Japan is often used as an example in 
this regard. But the situation there is unique: 
Japan has its own cultural atmosphere. The 
high tech industrial system they follow 
therefore might not be of use and acceptable 
in other cultural areas. 

Australian education officials and high 
tech industrial developers must take 


cognisance of this. For present day 
Australians have inherited a system of 
development which could be misleading. 
Because of necessity in the past, after the 
nation was settled by Europeans who came 
to make it productive, government initiatives 
and public resources were used for many 
developments. This was essential because 
of the large areas settled and the sparse 
population. Developmental projects offered 
no attractions for private- investors. 
Investment in railways, roads, supplies of 
water and other utilities did not promise 
quick and large returns. Governments 
therefore took the leadership. Private 
industries tended to follow the lead. It has 
become, a set way of thinking for many. 
That thifiking must be challenged. It might 
not be‘correct thinking, and might not be the 
best way to develop. There are other options 
available. ‘It is the responsibility of our 
developers of the curriculum to make sure 
that all of these options are presented and 
discussed. For what has happened in the 
past, in our limited local experience, must 
not be impressed on the minds of coming 
generation. Younger generation might not 
be grateful. They might make different well 
informed decisions which are empirically 
based. We therefore should educate the 
young broadly and thoroughly with reason 
in the manner of the Appolonians. If we use 
education to simply pass on to forthcoming 
generations, our preferred ways and choices, 
without thorough justificaiton and reason, 
which is the way of the Dionysians, 
Australians, with their innate abilities, might 
not achieve the successes they deserve in the 
high tech industrial revolution which is now 
‘taking place. 
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Western Australia and the Asian Region 


Westem Australia which is the centre of 
vat high tech industrial developments, now 
_ has the opportunity to plan ahead 
educationally, and we must do this carefully. 
We have much to gain. For the Western 
Australian Technology Park and its highly 
developed high tech industries and its newly 
fashioned schools with high tech curricula, 
is uniquely placed to observe and understand 
all of what is happening. We are most 
fortunately situated. We now form a new 
crossroads. Not the trade sort of crossroads 
which made old Malacca great. Our new 
place as a crossroads is more concerned with 
the flow of information and knowledge. 
And it is this which forms the very core of 
the high tech revolution. 

Western Australians have expertise in 
European knowledge and thought because of 
our. inherited culture which no one else in 
the Asian region possesses. We comprehend 
the nature of high tech developments: in 
Europe and share the philosophical concepts 
which are being used to shape these. They 
are part of our culture. And because of our 


geographic proximity to Asia and because of 
our close links with the Asian region and our 
understanding of cultures there, we-are in 
the unique position of not only innovating in 
the high tech revolution and teaching about 
it, but also of translating across cultures, 
new concepts described in a new vocabulary 
which is primarily English. For the 
language used in high tech is English based. 

Translating concepts found.in one 
culture for use in another that is not easy. It 
is difficult to translate in a proper- 
meaningful way, for example, European 
derived concepts into languages used in 
regions where Neo-Confucian or revived 
Confucian or other beliefs prevail, especially © 
when the written language is ideographic 
and pictographic and not alphabetical. 

Sitting at the crossroads in Asia, we in 
Western Australia are better placed than 
Europe to interchange knowledge, and 
richen that interchange with reports about 
our own research results emanating from 
this Park; from innovative enterprizes made 
elsewhere in the state, and from inventive 
minds, of which Western Australia has more 
than a fair share. 


Asceticism and Misogyny: 
Vivekananda and Women. 


Narasingha P. Sil 


Though slightly over five feet eight 
inches tall, quite plump and cherubic, with a 
body weight of some hundred and eighty 


pounds, Swami Vivekananda (Narendranath` ~, 


Datta, 1863-1902) charmed and mystified 
the women o? America and England with his 
handsome yisage, rich baritone voice, 
colorful silk robe and turban, and sweet 
chanting in exotic Sanskrit. Edith Allan of 
San Francisco felt he “towered above 
ordinary mortals"! while her husband’ Tom 
regarded the Swami as a forty feet giant.” 
Josephine MacLeod of New York was 
struck by Vivekananda's "unlimitedness": 
“the amazing size of him!? Another New 
Yorker, Christina Greenstidel, found him in 
Detroit "a powerful saint” full of "the ojas..., 
that mysterious power which comes when 
the physical forces of the body are 
transmuted into spiritual power."4 

The thirty year old monk not only 
seemed tall and terrific but immeasurably 
mysterious and holy. Blanche Partington 
felt he seemed to be "a Buddha come to 
judgment"S and an old woman in London, 
while listening to his sermons, felt she was’ 
beholding a= “someone out of the Bible."® 


To Margaret Noble (Sister Nivedita), the 

Swami in his crimson robe, chanting "Siva! 

Siva!" resembled Raphael's portrait of the 

"Sistine Child."? He exuded such holiness 

by touching a Detroit high school teacher of 
German that she’"couldn't bear to wash... 

[her] hand for three days!"® On meeting him 

for the: first time, Mrs. Allan kept on 

weeping and ‘had all her miseries washed 

away, SO to:speak, while the Madame Emma _ 
Calvé felt her brain emptied "of all its 

feverish complexities." Even Laura Glenn's 

(Sister Devamata) dog, reportedly, seemed 

to be aware of the monk's sacred presence.}° 

The illiterate and simple minded Muslim 

cook,’who worked for Nivedita in Calcutta, 

observed quite shrewdly: "The respect and 

the devotion which Memsahebs (foreign | 
ladies) show the Swamiji are far greater than 
any murid (disciple) shows to his murshid 
(religious preceptor) among us."!! 

In spite of the Swami's phenomenal 
popularity with the American women, his 
attitude toward them as well as toward 
femininity in- general was markedly 
condescending at best and contemptuous at 
worst. Vivekananda scholars have generally 
overlooked or ignored his gender bias that 
lurks behind his numerous i ; 
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speeches, comments and conversations. My 


paper seeks to examine it and suggest that in 


Spite of. his occasional extravagant 
admiration for the American women and his 
insistence on the regeneration of Indian 
women and his claim for gender equality, he 
remained, basically, a typical Bengali Hindu 
of his time with a markedly ambivalent 
attitude: . obsequious to the maternal but 
suspicious and paranoid of the erotic in 
woman. He ultimately suffered a severe 
emotional crisis which sprang from his close 
contact with Western women — an 
experience he never had before coming to 
the. States but one he loved as well as 
dreaded. 


Hn 


The Western women, on their part, 
profoundly impressed the Swami, who was 
simply charmed by his admirers, mostly 
female, who later became his devotees and 
disciples. "There are no women in the world 
comparable" [to the Americans].... How 
pure, free, self-reliant and kind they are," he 
wrote:to Ramakrishnananda. “Women are 
everything in this country.... When I see the 
women here, boom! I'm at my wit's end" 
{akkel gudum], confessed the enchanted 
young monk.!? To Alasinga Perumal he had 
written on November 2, 1893: "The average 
American woman is far more cultivated than 
the average American man. The men slave 
all their life for money, and the women 
snatch every opportunity to improve 
themselves." And his conclusion was: 
"Asia laid the germs of civilization, Europe 
developed man, America is developing the 
woman and the masses."!> A few months 
later he,zeiterated his praise for them: "In 
oi eee 


Ao ie 


this country, women are the life of every 
movement and represent all the cultures of 
the nation."'4 The American maidens 
appeared to the ascetic as the embodiment of 
purity itself, and even more. In his inspired 
hyperbole, they are "pure as the icicle on 
Diana's temple and withal with much 
culture, education, and spirituality in the 
highest sense."!5 In short, as Swamiji would 
have it, "they are the grandest women in the 
world."!6 

His fascination with the American 
women was typical of the Bengali obsession 
with fair skin -- something even his mentor, 
Ramakrishna, had exhibited often. He was 
disarmingly candid in a letter to a friend 
(having duly cautioned him to treat the letter 
as strictly confidential) that "the American 
women are very beautiful" and by contrast 
“even the prettiest woman of our country 
will look like a black owl there."!? The 
young ascetic was so carried away by the 
beauty of the American women that he did 
not even bother to contradict his observation 


` on the beauty of the Hindu women made 


only a few months earlier that to see a Hindu 
girl "is to pause and marvel that God could 
make anything so exquisite.”!8 

The Swami's gratitude for the American 
women was the outcome of his deep 
indebtedness to their generosity. Deep down 


` at heart, he had been aware of the magnitude 


of love, kindness, respect, and material and 
moral assistance provided by them. He was 
quite candid in his acknowledgment in this 
regard in his letter to his Indian patron and 
disciple, Raja Ajit Singh of Khetri: 
"American women! A hundred lives would 
not be sufficient to pay my deep debt of 
gratitude to you! I have not words enough 
to express the depth of Oriental gratitude -- 
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Tf the Indian Ocean were an inkstand, the 
highest mountain of the Himalayas, the pen, 
the earth, the scroll and time itself, the 
writer’, still it will not express my gratitude 
to you!"19 , 

Yet Vivekananda was quite critical of 
women in the Westem world. For example, 
he criticized the American women whom he 
had once considered as "pure as the icicle on 
Diana's temple," grossly materialistic. In a 
fiery sermon he challenged his audience to 
show him "a dozen spiritual women in 
America." "Nice dress, wealth, brilliant 
society, operas, novels,” he quipped. "There 
should also be spirituality, but that side is 
entirely absert from Christian countries. 
They live in India." He claimed in a public 
lecture that "the Hindu women are very 
spiritual and very religious, perhaps more so 
than any other women in the world."*) A 
lady who had listened to the Swami say in a 
lecture in Pasadena that Indian women were 
more moral then the lustful Westem women, 
exclaimed at his secretary, Mrs. Alice 
Hansbrough, trying to escort him out of the 
lecture hall: “You little fool! Don't you 
know he hates you?"22 

He confided to his disciple Saracchandra 
Chakrabarti that the American sluts and 
buggers (magi minsegulo) used to be 
sexually aroused after hearing his lectures.” 
He found the Boston women to be 
particularly wretched. As he declared there, 
they were "not steady, serious and 
sincere."*4 He in fact classified the women 
of Boston as "ell faddists, all fickle, merely 
bent on following something new and 
strange." He must have resented having to 
playact a Hindu mystery man at the home of 
his hostess Kate Sanborn, whose notice he 
had attracted while journeying by train from 


Chicago to Massachusetts in 1893. Most 
probably, during his initial months in the 
United States, he had not yet internalized his 
newly formed image of a princely ascetic 
from the East. He thus may have been 
embarrassed, even enraged, by Mrs. 
Sanbom's driving him through the streets of 
Bostonin a horse-drawn carriage furnished 
with a liveryman. He might have been upset 
even more after having read the report in 
newspapers. He probably alluded to this 
experience in his letter to Alasinga: "Just 
now I am living as the guest of an old lady 
in a village near Boston.... I have an 
advantage in living with her... and she has 
the advantage of inviting her friends over 
here and showing them a curio from 
India!"2? i 


Mm 


Swami Vivekananda basically harbored 
a set of values typical of the Bengali culture. 
The Bengali or, for that matter, the Indian, 
perception of femininity oscillates between 
extremes — maternal and carnal. Cutting 
across this polarity there runs a series of 
negative qualities associated with 
effeminacy such as lethargy, cowardice, 


_ volatility, and immaturity. The woman in 


her "negative" aspects is seen as an 
impediment to man's realization of higher 
ideals presumed to be manly and holy. The 
Swami inherited his gender consciousness 
from his culture, which extolled the ideal of 
a de-erotized woman as a mother figure and 
condemned the sexual female as an 
exteriorizing and fettering element — an 
impediment to the realization of ' the 
Divine.*® As Robert Goldman has 
demonstrated, "in many texts women are 
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idealized as pure, spiritual, and nurturant 
when they are de-erotized and placed in 
clearly defined and sexually tabooed blood 
relationships such as those of mother, sister, 
or daughter. In other words, when emphasis 
is placed on their sexuality, they are often 
vilified for this aspect of their nature and 
condemned as temptress, seductress, or 
whore." The Rgveda had highlighted the 
Hindu woman's ontological inferiority by 
labeling her "“fickle-minded and 
uncontrollable." Even the quintessentially 
feminine figure, Panchachuda the nymph, is 
made to confess to the divine ministrel 
Narada in one of the lores of the 
Mahabharata that "God created women with 
all kinds of vices; and they were the worst 
possible sinners. They were so deadly that 
death, hell, snakes, etc. all combined stood 
on one side and women on the other." The 
Satapathabrahmana has it that women are 
` unfaithful by nature.*° Voluptuousness itself 
was recognized as fundamentally feminine 
even by ‘the celebrated sexologist of ancient 
India, Vatsayana, who wrote that woman "is 
the cause of sexual desire."*! This phobia of 
the female is of course true of all human 
cultures. It is a product, Gregory Zilboorg 
wrote some time ago,’ of man’s primal 
frustration, his "phylogenetic awareness that 
his primordial role is ‘highly specialized as 
no more than a temporary and ephemeral 
appendage to life,’ as a ‘parasitic’ 
fertilizer. "32 
Vivekananda was convinced that the 
cultivation of purity of thought ‘was 
predicated. upon chastity. From Frank 
Rhodehamel's report of his sermons to a 
packed gathering in San Francisco we learn 
that “as a practice to develop purity, he 
expounded the theory of looking upon every 


woman as one's mother."*3 He thus declared 
that "the ideal of woman in India is the 
mother, the mother first, and the mother last. 
The word woman calls up to the mind of the 
Hindu, motherhood... that marvellous, 
unselfish, all-suffering, ever-forgiving 
mother."34 And the mother "deserved 


. worship" because she "was a saint in 


bringing... [her child] into the world" by 
keeping “her body pure, her mind pure, her 
food pure, her clothes pure, her imagination 
pure, for years" in expectation of becoming 
a mother.’ With a view to demonstrating 
the universality of the Hindu apotheosis of 
motherhood, he provided an example from 
contemporary Europe. "In the religion," 
Swamiji wrote in a fantastic essay titled 
"The East and the West" (Prachya O 
Pashchatya), "Jehovah, Jesus, and the 


. Trinity are secondary; there the worship is 


for the Mother — She, the Mother with the 
Child Jesus on her arms. The emperor cries 
"Mother, ' the field-marshal cries 'Mother,' the 
fisherman in his rags cries ‘Mother,’ the 
beggar in the street cries ‘Mother!’ A million 
voices: in a million ways, from a million 
places — from the palace, from the cottage, 
from the church, cry 'Mother,' ‘Mother,’ 
‘Mother!' Everywhere is the cry 'Ave Maria,’ 
day and night, ‘Ave Maria,’ "Ave Maria!’ "3 
This attitude of obsequious passive 
surrender to woman as: mother transmuted 
into ecstatic devotion to Goddess Kali, 


` the Universal Mother VJagajjanani or 
. Jagadamba) became a concomitant to an 


unmistakable misogynist culture that 
verbally exalted the female as the mother but 
denied her identity as a sexual being, at par 
with the male. "Is woman a name to be 
coupled with the physical body only? he 
asked his audience in a lecture. "Ay! the 


y 
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Hindu mind fears all those ideals which say 
that the flesh must cling unto the flesh. No, 
no! Woman! thou shalt not be coupled with 
anything connected with the flesh.. The 
name has been called holy once and for ever, 
for what name is there which no lust can 
ever approach, no carnality even come near, 
than the one word mother?"37 
Vivekananda's idea of an immaculate 
mother was typical of bhadralok 
imagination. This is clear in his elder cousin 
Ram Datta's adoration for the Holy Mother 
Saradamani's surrogate motherhood of the 
Paramahamsa’'s devotees and disciples. As 
Ram wrote in his biography of Sri 
Ramakrishna: "After all she was no 
ordinary wife. Could the wife of someone 
who was the master of thousands of 
[spiritual] ‘orphans, the deliverer of 
unlimited number of reprobates, the jewel of 
the heart of the Lord of the Universe, deign 
to acquire the habits of beasts given to 
sexual appetites? The scriptures approve of 
{the union of] man and woman for begetting 
a son. O Ma, you are mother to thousands 
of sons and daughters. Do you have to 
lower yourself to the status of dogs and 
jackals in order to become mother?"38 The 
apparently puzzling incongruity of respect 
and resentment toward the female as mother 
and whore may be explained by the fact that 
in Indian society the son, whose first 
formative years are spent almost exclusively 
under the regime of the mother, develops 
subsequently "a deep feeling of ambivalence 
toward... mother" because she is seen "as a 
treacherous betrayer, mainly because of her 
intermittent presence and nurture... due to 
the exigencies of her familial role, social 
obligations, mores, and taboos." She is thus 
fantasized by the male as angry, 


incorporative, and fickle, "against whom his 
anger is directed and from whom through a 
process of projection, counter-aggression is 
feared."29 


IV 


The tragic death by suicide of 
Vivekananda's younger sister Yogendrabala 
as well as his experience with the Western 
women had made him conscious of the 
tribulation and degradation of the Indian 
women, for which he expressed his utter 
indignation in a conversation with a visitor 
at Belur: "Look here, Baba [this affec- 
tionate form connotes both a father or a 
child], you have cried enough about sati 
(‘chaste woman'] and burnt thousands of 
widows on the bamboo pyre. ... are.all 
women guilty of passion and lust? ... [You] 
-hypocrites and selfish to the bone! ... quit 
humiliating the Mother of the Universe and 
you will see how quickly the country 
prospers."4° For him the most important 
step toward women's liberation was their 
education. 

He, however, obliquely disapproved of 
their 'modern’ education. As he declared in 
the United States, even though Indian 
women had exhibited "spiritual genius and 
great strength of mind" in the past, 
contemporary women. constituted a 
degenerate lot, who think of "nothing but 
eating and drinking, gossip and scandal"*} 
‘— a misleading statement most probably 
based on his hasty reading of 
Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay's satirical 
essay "Prachina O Nabina."4? He therefore 
prescribed an education that would create 
"great fearless women — women-worthy to 
continue the traditions of Sanghamitra, Lila, 
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Ahalya Bai, and Mira Bai —- women fit to 
be mothers of heroes..."47. 

In other words, such an education was to 
be predicated on what Swamiji considered 
"true womanhood." For him, true 
womanhood consisted in "the old-time 
intensity of trustful and devoted 
companionship to the husband," as Nivedita 
writes.44 Hence he reminded his 
countrymen: "O India! Forget not that the 
ideal of thy womanhood is Sita, Savitri, 
Damayanti."“5 He categorically asserted that 
"the women of India must grow and develop 
in the footprints of Sita, and that is the only 
way."6 Indeed, for him, the ideal of Hindu 
womanhood remained, as these names make 
it manifestly clear, chastity and loyalty to 
husband. Development of true womanhood 
was thus the primary goal of women’s 
education. As Nivedita has written, 
according to Swamiji, “unless it held and 
developed the spirit of true womanhood, 
there could be no education of woman 
worthy of the name."47 ° 


V 


Vivekananda's upbringing in his 
patriarchal culture precluded any meaningful 
contact with females other than his own 
direct relations. As was the case with a 
middle-class Bengali family of the 
nineteenth century, young Narendranath's 
association with women was limited either 
to siblings or cousins or aunts and the 
elderly. With both groups he could be 
frivolous, even wanton. At college, his 
companions were all male (the General 
Assembly's Institution where he did his B.A. 
admitted coeds much later, after it had 
changed itself into the Scottish Church 


College). Such an upbringing squared very 
well with his later ascetic life (free from 
contact with women, except the elder female 
devotees of the Master and his relatively 
young widow who was regarded as the Holy 
Mother) that was predicated upon 
Ramakrishna's dictum against kamini- 
kanchana (literally, “woman and gold," but 
denoting "lust and lure"), especially the 
Master's phobia of a sexual female. 
Nevertheless, the Swami showed 
himself to be quite a female watcher. He 
was both keen and curious about the figures 
and fashions of the American women. Ina 
letter to his monastic brother he observed 
that the American women belonged to the 
race of the titans (birochaner jat) and that 
they were extremely body-conscious and 
thus “always keep tHeir body clean and 
made up."48 He noticed that "in the West, 
men of forty years and women of fifty years 
are still young" and "the secret is that they 
do not marry at an early age." However, he 
also noticed that the upper class women 
"suffer the torment.to death to make 
themselves shapely in appearance... by 
squeezing the waist, making the spine 


-crooked, and thus ‘displacing the liver and 


spleen and disfiguring the form!” He even 
observed that "as a matter of fact, the dress 
of the English and the German women is not 
good because "they do not generally follow 
the Paris fashions."’ Further, he noticed that 
the Western women danced with exposed 
face, shoulders, and upper part of the body 
to view."49 

Though he declared in Detroit that "the 
girls of India would die if they like 
American girls were obliged to expose half 
their bodies to the vulgar gaze of young 
men,"5° he did not seem to be particularly 
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upset or offended by the "exposure". of the. 


American women, for we have his 
preference for female curves which he made 
explicit to Nivedita by confessing that "fat 
plump spinsters were good — but thin 
never.”5! In fact he claimed to possess a 
knowledge of the intimate garments of the 


English women in the Middle Ages. In an . 


informal gathering at the home of the 
Harvard professor John Henry Wright, 
Vivekananda declared that the English were 
savages "just a little while ago," an instance 
of their savagery being the fact that "the 
vermin crawled on the ladies’ bodices..."52. 


VI 


Vivekananda's ideal of "man-making" 
for building character and for the task of 
what he called “life-building."°3 was a 
genderized concept. Though he equivocated 
with the word man (manus in Bengali), 
occasionally using it in a generic sense — 
"mankind" or "humanity" — but often 
meaning specifically "male." For example, 
his concept for manliness — standing for 
both the Bengali. manusyatva (“humanity" or 
“humanness") and purusatva (“masculinity" 
or "maleness"), often denoted the latter. In a 
letter to Mary Hale, he clearly defined his 
idea in this regard. With a view to inspiring 
her, he wrote: “The gods themselves have 
no Clue as to wamen's moods and man's fate, 
what to speak of human beings” [translation 
of the Sanskrit adage striyah charitram 
purusasya bhagyancha devah na jananti, 
kutoh manusyah]? My instincts may be 
feminine, but what I am exercised with just 
this moment is, that you get a little bit of 
manliness about you.” He pointed out 
that this manliness would inculcate 


individuality” with "backbone," which she, 
her “brain, health, beauty... haughtiness, 
spirit, etc.” notwithstanding,. did not 


` possess.” 


In fact, he was quite explicit and 
deliberate about his attitude:to femininity. 
In his letter written from Almora to 
Akhandananda he declared: "I am a fighter 
[bir] and will die in the battlefield. It does 
not behoove me to sit idle like a. woman 
here."55 He took his south Indian disciple to 
task for not rising against the Christian 
missionaries: "I know my son, I shall have 
to come and manufacture men out of you. I 
know that India is only inhabited by women 
and eunuchs."56 His androcentrism was so 
‘pronounced that he once told Nivedita: 
"Yes, the older I grow, the more everything 
‘seems to me to lie in manliness. This is my 
gospel. Do even evil like a man!"5? Even 
while praising a woman for her gallantry in 
a public lecture, he unwittingly revealed his 
‘gender bias. Thus he told his audience in 
Boston that one of the mutineers (of 1857) 
led by the Rani of Jhansi regarded the queen 
as "a goddess" and reportedly confessed to 
the Swami that "when overcome, she fell on 
‚her sword and died like a man."*8 

The Swami often equated femininity 
with effeminacy. He attacked the 
_Vaishnavas of Orissa and Bengal viciously. 
,"Look at this nation,” he observed. in a 
conversation with Surendranath Sen. 
"Through the preaching of that love 
‘broadcast, the nation has become effeminate 
:— a race of women! The whole of Orissa 
has been tumed into a land of cowards, and 
Bengal, running high after the Radha-prema, 
these past four hundred years, has almost 
lost all sense of.manliness."5? He in fact 
advised a visitor at Almora in June 1897 to 
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- "use the whip left and right" on those who 
were indulging in the erotic Radha-Krishna 
songs (meaning, of course, the 
Vaishnavas).© 
` In similar vein, he interpreted the poems 
of the aesthete Rabindranath Tagore (who 
would be the recipient of the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1913) as effeminate and 
warned Nivedita about ‘the Tagores: 
"Remember that that family has poured a lot 
of erotic venom over Bengal."6! He 
ridiculed his gurubhais (brother monks) 
Premananda (Baburam Ghosh) and 
Yogananda (Yogindranath Raychaudhuri) 
who, as devotees of the late Paramahamsa, 
followed the path of devotion, as effeminate 
in that theirs was an attitude of a helpless 
and hapless woman (deenaheena bhava), 
He admonished them to get rid of such a 
mentality by reflecting: "I am the Soul, how 
could I be sick? 'Deenaheena' for what?" 
He similarly disparaged Christianity as 
effeminate devotionalism (meyeli bhaktir 
dharma) in a conversation with his friend 
Priyanath Sinha.© 

Besides being despicably effeminate, 
women also personified lust. From 
Turiyananda’s (Harinath Chattopadhyay) 
reminiscences we come to know how 
Swamiji found inspiration for his life as a 
fenouncer after having read an admonition 
in a Hindi couplet etched on the walls of a 
sadhu's cottage in Vrindavan. Vivekananda’'s 
choice of its message illustrates his caste and 
gender consciousness: — 


O desire, you are the lowliest of the 
lowly [ati neechan ki neech], like a 
woman of the caste of sweepers or 
tanners [chamari]. Had you not come 
inside me, I would have remained a 
Brahman.“ 


As a matter of fact, Vivekananda and his 


‘gurubhais at the Baranagar Math used to 


refer to women, ‘old as well as young; ‘as 
magi, that-is, “whore.” The young 
renouncers who habitually moved about in 


the monastery stark naked would cry out on 


seeing women visitors: "The magis are 
coming." Later they substituted the word 
magi for mogi, a pun for mog which stood 
for a Burmese in Bengali. Thus they 
changed the expression into "The mogis or 
the Burmese are coming," and made the 
adjustment fearing that some women might 
overhear them.® 

A self-made celibate, the Swami sought 
to impose the same austerity on his women 
devotees. He literally (almost) indoctrinated 
the young Hale sisters, especially the most 
atttactive of them, Mary, into remaining a 
virgin. He wrote to her: "This hideous 
world is Maya. Renounce and be happy. 
Give up the idea of sex and possessions. 
There is no other bond. Marriage and ‘sex 
and money are the only living devils. All 
earthly love proceeds from the body. No 
sex, no possessions; as these fall off, the 
eyes open to spiritual vision. The soul 
regains its own infinite power."6* When 
someone told him that some American 
physicians had advised sex to a young man 
from India suffering from a disorder due to 
continence, Vivekananda thundered: "You 
doctors in this country who hold that 
chastity is against the law of nature, don't 
know what you are talking about. You don't 
know the meaning of the word purity. You 
are beasts! beast! I say, with the morals of 
a tomcat if that is the best you have to say on 
the subject." He was oblivious of the fact 
that his guru Ramakrishna's so-called 
“madness” had been diagnosed by the 
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Master's family members and employers as 
an outcome of his self-inflicted continence, 
and they hastened to get him married.® 

The Swami did not seem to consider 
women capable of mature behavior. Thus 
he declared in Madras, rather nonchalantly, 
that "through centuries of slavery, we have 
become the nation: of women.” He 
explained the predicament with an example: 
"You scarcely can get three women together 
for five minutes in this country or any other 
country, but they quarrel. Women.make big 
societies in European countries, and make 
tremendous declarations of women's power 
and so on; then they quarrel, and some man 
comes and rules them all." Women are not 
only quarrelsome by nature, they are also 
meddlesome. "I am always dragging other's 
pain into me. ... just as women," 
Vivekananda once confessed to Marie 
Halboister, and esked her: "Do you think 
this has any spirituality in it? Nonsense, it is 
all nervous bondage."” 


vil 

The Swami contrasted the fickleness and 
fragility of women with the stability and 
Strength of the thoughtful, resourceful, and 
powerful male. He always projected the 
image of himself as a "Man of Fire and 
Flame, a regal, majestic figure, vital, 
forceful, dominant," in the admiring prose of 
Mary Funke of Cetroit.”! He was not just a 
sadhu— a mere seeker of God; he was also 
a protector of the meek and the weak. He 
told Sister Nivedita how he rescued a 
helpless English woman (most probably his 
English patron Henrietta Miiller) deserted by 
her cowardly male escort.from a charging 
mad bull by simply taking up "his stand.” 


"The animal suddenly stopped, a few paces 
off, and then raising his head, retreated 
sullenly."72 He told her another story of his 
youthful gallantry in the streets of Calcutta, 
where he rescued another damsel in distress 
on a carriage dragged by-a runaway horse by 
boldly restraining the wild beast.” 

He often provided such instances of his 
gallantry and prowess to his Bengali 
admirers and devotees. Once, as a 
copassenger to some Englishmen in a first- 
class train compartment, he subdued the 
"racist imperialist” white men trying to kick 
him out of the car by simply showing them 
his muscles. "You may shove me," declared 
the proud and powerful Bengali, "but before 
that all of you get ready to be thrown out of 
the running train. Just examine my biceps 
and triceps before you get. up to shove me 
out."?4 Another episode, with its perfect 
joke-book character, involved his subduing 
two British army officers in a first-class train 
compartment. When, on seeing a monk 
enter the car, one of them remarked 
contemptuously "Here comes a log" and the 
other "No, here comes an ass," the indignant 
ascetic sat in between them and said with 
perfect equipoise and nonchalance: "And I 
am sitting between the two." The British 
bullies were cowed down by the Swami's 
personality and his command of the English 
language.’> l 

Ironically, in spite of his powerful 
masculine image, Vivekananda possessed a 
most fragile health underneath his plump 
physique. He "did not possess what might 
be called an athletic physique [paloani 
chehara]," to quote his friend and devotee 
Manmathanath Gangopadhyay. "On the 
other hand, his arms [baju] and fingers were 
smooth and tapered."”6 This description of 
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- the man agrees with that given by Dr. Edgar 
C. Beall in The Phrenological Journal: 
"One of the most striking peculiarities of 
this man is the femininity indicated in nearly 
every contour of the figure, face, head and 
hands. He has probably as perfect a conic 
hand as could be imagined.””” 

He in fact never did any physical 
exercise either systematically or regularly 
since his college days, nor was he inclined to 
it. He gave up the idea of learning 
hathayoga (various yogic postures 
demonstrating a high degree of control of 
muscular movements and breathing) from 
the Pavhari Baba of Ghazipur when he 
found out the sheer difficulty of 
conditioning the body through a disciplined 
regimen and exercise.78 He made up a 
fantastic excuse that he had to leave in order 
to save the Baba from embarrassment 
because the venerable old man had 
requested Vivekananda to teach him 
Vedanta. Even when the Swami was, 
advised by physicians to do regular exercise 
to counter his advanced diabetic condition, 
he was lukewarm about, even indifferent to, 
it.79 ` Even his life style and food habits. were 
anything but healthy. He was an overeater 
and a chain smoker. He probably inherited 
his diabetes and weak heart condition from 
his family and suffered from the attacks 
of both diseases quite early in life.®° 
Additionally, he suffered from dyspepsia or 
diarrhoea, liver complications, gallstones, 
lumbago, and toward the later part of his 
life, from asthma.*! 


Vili 


The young monk was also emotionally 
fragile. This was apparent when he for the 


first time came in close contact with adult 
women in the West. He had of course little 
problem in dealing with the elderly and the 
very young. His early patrons, Mrs. George 
Hale of Chicago and Miss Kate Sanbom of ` 
Massachusetts were maternal figures, while 
the Hale sisters — the two Marys and the 
two Harriets, daughters ‘and nieces of the 
Hales — were like his own younger sisters 
with whom he could be friendly and 
mischievous — “elder brother, sage, and 
child combined,” in Marie Burke's elegant 
prose.2 

There was some uneasiness in respect of 
a mature devotee in the person of Josephine 
MacLeod of New York. A comparatively 
young woman, though a few years older 
than Vivekananda, Josephine was strangely 
and strongly fascinated by him. Her feelings 
toward him at first sight had more to do with 
how. he looked — "the fiery missionary 
whose physique was like a wrestler’s [the 
Swami's plump body covered by his 
gorgeous robe made him look bigger than he 
actually was] and whose eyes were deep 
black"*3 — than what he said ("He said 
something, the particular words of which I 
do not remember...".4). She also admired 
Vivekananda's "long, thick black hair" and 
even once "crept behind him with a pair of 
scissors and cut off a lock of it," to the utter 
befuddlement of the embarrassed ascetic.® 
The impulsive Tantine (her nickname 
preferred by Vivekananda) so "identified 
herself completely with Vivekananda” that 
she even appropriated the Swami's 
mischievous humor and applied it on his 
monastic brother Swami Brahmananda 
(Rakhal Ghosh, 1863-1922) at the Ramnakr- 
ishna Math in Bangalore. She surprised the 
shy and unsuspecting Rakhal who tried his 
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best to avoid seeing her on a daily basis by 
suddenly leaping in front of him and 
exclaiming: “Naughty boy, now how will 
you escape?"%¢ Indeed, as her niece Alberta 
Sturges once remarked, "[Tantine]... was not 
Vivekananda's disciple — she was Him!"8? 
Swamiji's relations with Josephine were 
marked by a mixture of Platonic affection 
and harmless erotic friendliness, although 
from her standpoint, his physical appearance 
loomed larger than his spiritual ‘or 
intellectual qualities. Recalling his lecture 
on the Bhagavadgita sometime in 1895, she 
wrote: "... I saw with these very eyes (she 
pointed to her own eyes) Krishna himself 
standing there and preaching the Gita. That 
was my first wonderful vision. I stared and 
stared.... I saw only the figure and all else 
vanished."*8 M. Rolland perhaps rightly 
observed that ske had little concern for "the 
God of Vivekananda" but "was very 
intimate with Vivekananda ... looking after 
him and entertaining him." She "never tires 
of pointing out his beauty, his charm, the 
power of attraction which was radiating 


from him." 


In one sense, Vivekananda's relations 
with his women devotees and admirers 
could be characterized as madhura bhava — 
a kind of divine love having all the qualities 
of the erotic except the carnal — which 
could also describe his mentor 
Ramakrishna's relations with his young 
male devotees.2° On his own admission, 
Vivekananda was somewhat spoilt by one 
sister Jeany, who could "jump and mn and 
play and swear like a devil and talk slang at 
the rate of 500 a minute” and who did not 
"much care for religion.” Another woman, 
one Miss Phillips, got him quite excited 
about starting a monastery at her mountain 


resort.2! This kind of relationship — 
reminiscent of the Great Master's madhura 
relationship with Pratap Hazra, Girish 
Ghosh, Sivanath Shastri, Vijayakrishna 
Goswami, or Keshab Sen — seemed to‘have 
a quasi-erotic aspect”? which, in the Swami's. 
case, seemed to be a surrogate for normal 
heterosexual relationship. 

The Paramahamsa had sustained the 
interest of his male admirers in his erotic 
community of Dakshineshwar by his 
frenzied kirtans (erotic devotional songs), 
dance, nudity, and samadhi (trance). The 
Swami's attraction consisted in his sharp 
repartee, fluent speech, colorful sermons, 
and above all his sheer personal charm. 
Ramakrishna had been the cynosure of the 
male eye; Swamiji became the apple of the 
female eye. While the Master was Kali the 
Divine Mother to his admirers and devotees, 
his great disciple tumed on scores of women 
by his maiden speech at the World's 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago. 
"Ladies, ladies, ladies, packing every place, 
filling every corner, they patiently waited 
and waited...", the exuberant sannyasi wrote 
home citing from a newspaper report.?> This 
triumphant beginning of the conquest of 
heart by an Indian patriarchal monk with 
progressive rhetoric to inspire Western 
women would have transformed Swami 
Vivekananda into an American icon but for 
a concatenation of events which cruelly 
destroyed the ataraxia of a monk who had 
once seemed "“inly-pleased" to many 
admirers.” 


IX 
The most notable development in the 


Swami's career in the West is the advent of 
Margaret Noble in his life at the apex of his 
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world-wide reputation as a spiritual leader, 
which unfortunately coincided with his 
rapidly declining health.95 His odyssey with 
the Sister is a tragic story of the gradual 
disintegration of his personality after an 
initial desperate effort to project the profile 
of a troubled titan or a pained Prometheus. 
Both his monastic vows and his physical 
health militated against the Swami's search 
for stability. He could neither overcome nor 
transcend the sentiment that spontaneously 
` erupted for a woman who was, in many 
respects, his alter ego — flamboyant, 
rhetorical, energetic, and possessed of 
immense personal charm and charisma.* 

' While with her Western upbringing 
Miss Noble was free and frank in making 
her mind known to the Hindu monk, the 
latter, with his social-cultural background, 
lack of experience, and the monastic taboo 
against kamini-kanchana, remained 
ambivalent, equivocal, and ultimately 
frustrated and angry. To quote Sisters 
Christine and Nivedita, he remained 
checkmated, like an ensnared lion!97 The 
repressed male within was awakened at a 
time when the body was degenerating 
hopelessly. The carefully cultivated and 
_ widely publicized image of a militant monk 
proved in the end utterly fragile resulting in 
his gradual descent into oblivion. The result 
was a transformation of his personality from 
a self-assured and self-centered Shiva into a 


Notes: 


passive helpless child of Kali — a spiritual 
puer aeternas. "No more ‘Hari Om!’ It is all 
‘Mother now! ... Everything is gone. Now 
it's only ‘Mother, mother!’... I am only a 
child,” he had told Nivedita in the fall of 
1898 in Kashmir after their emotionally 
turbulent encounter at the shrine of 
Amarnath.%® . 

With all his cultural insights into the 
feminine character and with all his monastic 
training based on his guru's misogynic dicta, 
Swami Vivekananda failed as a man and as 
a guru to his most beloved female disciple 
who had actually fallen in love with the 
handsome Hindu. Her explosive frustration 
at Amamath, where Vivekananda had taken 
her promising to dedicate her ritually to 
Lord Shiva but failed to do so, eloquently 
illustrates the Swami’s predicament. "Are 
we Guru & disciple, or are we just aman & 
woman?” Nivedita demanded to know. 
"Because if we are Guru & disciple, you 
ought to help me. But you never do. You 


_ speak to me as if [I] were not a woman but ` 


you don't carry out the other side. Then we 
are not just an ordinary man and woman, 
and’ you must remember that." And her 
mentor's response was a confession: “I can't 
do it, Margot. I'm not a Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa."% This verbal confrontation 
between the guru and his shisya uncannily 
mirrored the mythical picture of Shiva being 
trampled by the aroused and angry Kalli. 
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The Eight Yuan Hsiao-Ling Songs 
Most Often Chosen for Commentary 
by Chinese Scholars 


James I. Crump 
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As part of my contribution to the mainland and T'aiwan(see postscript B); 
Conference.‘on the. Translation of Chinese © . Having put together this chart of 895 
Literature held in Taipei in the Fall of 1990, ‘san-ch'ū and the more than 1468 citations of 
I spent considerable time preparing a Chinese notes on them, I discovered that 
finding list of English translations of and surprisingly few songs (to wit, ‘nos. 1-5 
Chinese: annotations on Yuan dynasty san-’ below) were annotated by all nine and, 
ch'ū.! The first half of the Finding List is. . indeed, only three more were given notes or 
devoted to the hundreds of Asiao-ling . comments by as many as seven or eight 
(/]\47)songs annotated or given commentary (nos. 6-8 below) of the nine anthologies. 
in nine Chinese anthologies published Here is how it worked out:? . 
between 1967 and 1982 both on the ree 


(Shan-p’o Yang) 


CYSC# Vols 

(1) i l 

242.2 . (9) "Autumn Thoughts” - Ma Chih-yuan, H BGE- 
 (Tien-ching-sha) (Anon.1733.2) . : 

D i ` 

212.4 EOE "Sending Winter Clothes” Yao Sui %3 
 (P'ing-lan Jen) sei DERE 

(3) l 

4373 9) “The Past at Tung-kuan Chang Yang-hao 3S 
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(4) l 

467.1 - O "Drinking" or "Wine" Fan K'ang fam 

_(Chissheng Ts'ao) : ‘(Po P'u 193.1) 

(5) ' pte na PHS Hae A 

1056.1 (9) ‘"Night Rain" `` Hsi Tsai-ssu REE 
(Shui-hsien-tzu) 
+ * * * 

291.1 (8) “Emotions on Parting" ‘Wang Shih-fu 3 FA (#218) 
(Shih-erh-yileh, Kuo 
Yao-min Ko) 

357.1 6 M "For Another" Kuan Yün-shih ARE 

I 4 ~ =(Sai-hung Ch'iu) 2 ORS a 
1282.3: Eo) `. “Mocking the Times" . < > ` Chang Ming-shan 33$ 


Since Chinese anthologies -chosen to 
constitute the first half of my finding list 
were the result of more or less random 
selection (being simply what was available 
in the Un. of Michigan Asia Library and 
useful for other work I was doing) it was a 
matter of some interest that these san-ch'ü 


anthologies showed considerable indepen- ' 
dence of choice. so that only five of 895 . 


songs had been chosen fọr comment by all 
nine volumes. The question arose, what, if 


anything, did those five have in common — . 


or, at least what had they to recommend 
themselves to the anthologists. The 
_ following are my conclusions: 


CO a a ee 


-$ + (Shui Hsien-tzu) 


@ 


I have put first CYSC 242.2 (“Autumn 
Thoughts") most often attributed to Ma 
Chih-yuan, since anyone at all familiar with 
Yuan san-ch'ü in’ either the original or in 
translation has probably come across it. 
Indeed, one of the anthologies analysed (i.e. 
Hsiao-ch‘iao Liu-shui): takes its title from 
one line in that song. A well-known English 
version appears in Cyril Birch's Anthology of 
Chinese Literature, IHI where it was 
translated this way by the editor himself: 


“Autumn Thoughts" 
T‘ien-ching sha 


Dry vine, old tree, crows at dusk, 
Low bridge, stream running, cottages, 


<>. 


F 
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Ancient road, west wind, lean nag, 
The sun westering, -- 
` . And one with breaking heart at sky's edge. 


242.2 (&1733.2) 


REE Bo 
JAKAR ° 
TURARA ° 
IRET ° 

BBE A TERE © 


The piece had good: press from the 
beginning with Chung-yuan . Yin-yiln's 


(HRAM hereafter CYYY) citation of it: 


as a model for all hsiao-ling. Wang Kuo-wei 
added to its reputation by his comment that 
it “captured the essence of a oe dynasty 
chileh-chil" .. 

If we heed other critics'parameters, 
however, this compact piece is not a good 
example of the genre. For example, Ho 
Liang-chiin? contends that a good ch'ä will 
contain “a bit of pungent garlic or some thin 
gruel" (i.e. vernacular locutions) to offset 
cloying effects of its more literary lines. 
This. sentiment is echosed by other Ming and 
Ch'ing writers..My experience with the 
most charming extant examples of the form 
leads me to side with Ho Liang-chiin et al. 
rather than Chou Te-ch'ing and Wang Kuo- 
wei. However, the very fact that well-known 
critics disagreed has kept this little piece 
much in the public eye, and so made it a 
logical choice for anthologies. 

The reader should in any case keep in 
mind that all critical strictures are still open 
to argument since we (and quite probably 
the Ming critics) really have no idea how 
any given song's musicality affected its 
overall artistic weight and contemporaneous 
popularity. 


* * ka * * 


(2) 


The immediate. appeal of "Sending 
Winter Clothes” seems to.charm everyone. 
Unlike "Autumn Thoughts" which summons 
up a mood in staccato six-beat rythms, 212.4 
lays Out in four- lines [7755] of. easy 
narrative style, the story of an artless 


* emotional dilemma, ageless and appealing 


because of its plausiblity and humanity: 


"Sending Winter Clothes" 
P’ing Lan-jen 


Time for me to send my lord 

His winter uniform — 
But if I.do he won't come home.... , 
But if I don't he won't keep warm! 


I'm caught between "don't send" 
and "send" a 
Oh, consternation without end! 


212.4 
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Yao Sui, the putative author of the 
piece, held high posts in the latter half of 
the Yuan dynasty and was a kind of literary 
lion in his day whose prose was compared 
with that of Han Yü and Ou- -yang Hsti. One 
supposes this song (though it hardly needed 
it) also carried with it some of the glow its 
composer's reputation and this further 
enhanced its appeal to the authologist. 


* * * * * 
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(3) 


Let us suppose the first two of the eight 

most popular songs. commend themselves to 
the anthologist (if not to-the annotator) at 
least partly by virtue of their compactness 
and the relative simplicity of their diction. 
The same supposition cannot be applied to 
the third: 


"The Past at T'ung-kuan" l 
Shan-P'o Yang 


Peaks, mountains 
Crowd about. 
. Breakers, currents 
Rage and spout. 
"Outside the river inside the hills"4 
The road through T'ung-kuan fills 
This narrow strip. 
I think of Ch'ang-an, pause, and gaze, 
Moved that Ch'in and Han men walked these 


ways. 
Their castles turned to dust as castles will; 
Kings rise, 
The people suffer. 
Kings fall, 
The people suffer still. 

437.3 
KRIIS © ANIS © LLTARA © 
AR ° BAN ° LSAT o 
AMAER To Ro AEE o 


Ce Ake o 


This is an excellent (though not 
exceptional) example of Auai-ku (BEd) 
("“embosoming the past") verse; a 
combination of ubi sunt qui ante nos fuerunt 
("where are they now?") with a bit of 
nostalgia for their times, done to a metrical 


matrix with a distinctive and rythmically 
arresting final strophe — (1,3 1,3). 
However, as I said in Songs from. Xanadu 
(p.59,n.): 


This verse is frequently selected by 
anthologists today — often for reasons 
other than artistic. Yuan-jen San-chi 

_ Hsitan....says of this verse: "The author 
in using ‘embosoming the past’ displays 
his hatred for the feudal government of 
the past and his sympathy for the bitter 
lot of the peasant”... But if the editors (or 
anyone) read all [the songs by] Chang; 

'- they would see that the common plight 
of all mankind and their individual. 
aspirations in the face of inexorable 
history was what affected our author 

- most. l 


In fact, Chang.shows more than a bit of 
nostalgia for two of the great "feudal 
governments" of the past. 


A much more serious piece of 
disingenuous editorship regarding this song 
is to be found in Yuan San-ch'ü Hsin-shang 
(p.31)*5 where the editor deliberately(it 
seems) confuses Chang's first (A.D. 1321) 
appointment to Shensi (at which time he had 
the leisure to travel along what.is roughly 
the ‘present-day railroad route to his 
destination, commenting on historic sites 
along the way) and his final (A.D. 1330) 
appointment as Famine Commissioner, 
when he already suffered ill health and 
hurried directly (so far as we know) to his 
post, there to die in service less than four 
months later. Fhe editor of Hsin-shang is 
trying to “prove” that Chang was “daring” 
to have accused the Mongols by such lines 
as ‘Kings rise/The people suffer. Kings 
fali/the people suffer still’. History need not 
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be subverted to show Chang was a humane 
and patriotic man — indeed, distorting 
history in this way is liable to cast doubt 
upon both Chang's good sense and his sense 
of duty. 

437.3 (in my non-Chinese view) is not 
outstandingly better nor worse than a 
number of other Auai-ku pieces, but the fact 
that Chang Yang-hao is well known and 
events in his life have been preserved in 
both official and personal writings, make 
this song appealing to annotators and editors 
because they can match it with events in it's 
composer's life — something rarely possible 
with other san-ch'ü. In the case of this 
composition, it is certain that Chang speaks 
in it of an event he did experience. Too 
often, however, persons responsible for 
selection and annotation of san-ch'i equate 
the personae and emotions of a piece of 
verse with actual feelings and events in lives 
of the putative composers — primarily 
because they have no information on them. 
Such literary simple — mindedness leaves 
‘no room for the influence of poetic 
conventions or the imagination of the song- 
writer. Objective scholars with experience in 
the field face up to the fact that, with two or 
three notable exceptions (Chang Yang-hao 
being one of them), we have next to no 
information on the lives of any san-ch'ü 
composers, so they shun attempts to 
manufacture biozraphies out of their verse. 


(4) 


It was not immediately apparent that 
193.1 had in fact been annotated in all nine 
of the works included in my Finding List, 
because the song appears twice in CYSC: 


seven of the annotating volumes listed it 
under the well-known composer Po P'u (as 
CYSC 193.1 with the title of "Drinking" or 
"Urging Drink") while two books comment 
on it in the section devoted to Fan K'ang 
where its CYSC number is 467.1 and where 
someone has given it the title of "Wine" to 
make it part of a quartet illustrative of 
Ch'tian-chen Taoism's "four shackles", one 
supposes. However the general title “Wine, 
Lust, Property and Anger" chosen for the 
four songs is inapposite to their content, to 
say the least.6 The composition itself goes as 
follows: 


"Wine" 


Chi-sheng Ts‘ao 


Nothing's wrong 

With frequent drunks and long. 

But temperance ought 

To give one food for sober thought! 


Let "rank" and “fame” be pickled by 
The winecup's lees. 

Let cloudy wine transmogrify 

Old defeats and victories. 

Bury the rainbow of ambitions 


Under your “mother-of-wine's" emissions. 


Times get out of joint and then 
We all ridicule Ch'ü Yuan,” ` 
And all subscribe to T'ao Ch'ien's way —® 
Our kindred soul of yesterday. 
. 467.1 
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Here, the combined topoi of (1) Ch't 
Yuan vs T'ao Ch'ien and (2) in vino veritas, 
coupled with a certain poetic dexterity and a 
tenuous asssociation with the name of Po P'u 
‘as composer, make this a likely choice for 
anthologies. In addition, the song also 
appeals, it seems, to the truly determined 
Mongol-basher (with a facile imagination) 
who would make it proof that Yuan 
overlords were also responsible for a 
supposed rise in despairing alcoholism 
among Han Chinese! (See Postscript A) 


(5) 
"Night Rain" 
Shui Hsien-tzu 


Rustling from the Wu-t'ung tree, 
Rain tapping on the plantain leaf: 
Autumn's very melody, 

The voice of grief. 


A dream this third-watch bore me home; 
Third watch still, I'm back again 

To my chessboard with its scattered men, 
To alampwick burning dim. 

Shades of Hsin-feng's hostel, 

Its lonesome guest — my sigh's for him! 


In my bed, 

Thoughts of service through 

A ten-year span, 

And thoughts of my two 
Old-ones in Chiang-nan, 
Share the pillow with my head. 


1056.1 
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The song has long been admired for its 
deft manipulation of san-ch'ü clichés 
(rustling of the wu-t'ung tree, rain on the 
plantain) and allusion to the story of the one- 


‘day-to-be-famous Ma Chou (J5 ) drinking 


alone, scorned by traveling merchants in the 
hostel at Hsin-feng. It is also often praised 
for the triple parallelism (ting-tsu tui) (it 
JE ) of its first three lines. Apart from 
these formal felicities, it is just one more 
popular song on a popular topic 
(onesomeness) which, in its combination of 
music and poesy, somehow has pleased the 
eye and ear of the reader and musician 
throughout the centuries, despite the fact that 
CYYY complains "Alas, this song's lyrics ' 
are good, but its level and oblique tones 

don't balance!" If Chou Te-ch'ing's (#49 ) 

stricture reflects popular tastes (something 

many of us maintain strong reservations 

about) it is obvious that "unbalanced" p‘ing 

and tse tones (whatever that might mean in a ` 
musical context) mattered little to later 

appreciative reading audiences. 


* * * x k. 
(6) 
"Parting Emotions" 
Shih-erh Yiieh/kuo[Yao-min Ko 
Since you left . 


More dim grows the misty-distant hill, 
The far-off winking waters: 


Harder still — 


The willow's flying floss I have to bear 
And the peach-blooms’ wine-flushed faces 


Saucy-tossing in the air. 


Soft, through inner rooms 
Pulse the spicey winds. 

And she hears uncertain spates 
Of evening rain 


Splash-dashing against her double-gates. 


(Yao-min Ko) 


(If you fear dusk, 

It's dusk before you know it!) 
Overwhelmed by grief, 

How can she fail to show it? 


Now, new tear-stains trace 

The paths of old ones down her face; 
This grief-wrung woman can 

Call to mind a grief-wrung man. 
She knows this spring 

_ Can only bring 

A wasting of her fragrant flesh; 
Of this she's had foretaste — 
Three inches of her girdle now 
Gone loose about her waist! 


291.1 
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CYYY in its "Tso-tz'u Shih-fa" ( {p3 
-F3 ) early on sets the critical tone for this 
piece: "Its parallelisms (tui-ou) (H45), 
attention to words and musci (yin-I@) 
(#1), tonal harmonies (p’ing-tse) CEIR) 
and diction (yü-chü) (48)) are all 
miraculous.” 

It is difficult for one who has had 
perforce to approach the study of san-ch'i 
intellectually, to weight the emotional 
impact any particular piece may have had on 
those who grew up knowing and being 
moved by other specimens of the genre and 
surely, in some cases, by the type of music 
in which it was embedded. However, this 
two-unit composition obviously exploits the 
subject matter which is the peculiar metier 
of the ch’ form(lonesome woman longing 
for her love) and does so making its first unit 
feature tripod parallelism and echoics so 
beloved by the form (e.g.lin-lin, hstin-hsiln 
RARER) and the like). The tripod 
parallelism is the kind of poetic tour de 
force much favored by ch'ü composers and 
echoics (we suppose) added to the musical 
potential of the piece. My guess is that this 
composition strikes just the right note in 
both subject matter and form, with the result 
that it early became a model and at all times 
was a great favorite. 


(7) 
"For Another" 
Sai Hung-ch'iu 


Small dots against the westwind battling — 

Seasonal guests, the geese, are on the wing, 

Stirring many heart-sick thoughts of old 
Nanking. 
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The flowered paper I unroll 

To write you words to move your soul. 
All for nought... ! 

My snow-white brush has stopped — 
Not one deathless thought! 


Once, with joy I could be moved to write 


Such long and seamless essays as I might. ` 


But now I'm ill and in distress; 
All I've written here is "loneliness". 


357.1 
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Chinese-like. He studied poetry with Yao 
Sui (who praised his poetic style) and quit 
his official posts to "wander about in the 
South” in the approved fashion for wealthy 
Han Chinese. It is not clear what the song's 
title "For Another" ( {A f& )meant, but the 
composer is striking a very Chinese pose 
there. The line "Stirring many heartsick 
thoughts of old Nanking" may refer to the 
legendary Ch’en Hou-chu (reg. A.D.583-87) 
and his effete revels while (almost a century 
before Kuan's time) rude conquerors from 
the north swooped down on him, or it may 
allude to the collapse of Southern Sung 
under pressure: from the Mongols 
(A.D.1260-1279) in which Yiin-shih's 
ancestor played such an important part — or 
both. In any event, I'm convinced later 
editors chose this song at least in part 
because it somehow proved to them the 
superiority of Han culture over Ouigur- 


This song to the matrix Sai-hung ch'iu 
[7777557] uses a very idiosyncratic form of 
the usual meter — no two Chinese critics 
scan it the same way. 

It is my hunch that Kuan Yiin-shih's 
unusual biography has as much to do with 
the choice of this piece by anthologists as 
does its artistry. Kuan's ancestor, the Ouigur 
Ahlihaiya was instrumental in conquering 
Southern Sung for the Mongols and 
consequently was given a large fief there 
and titled Duke of the Ch'u State. Kuan's 
father, who called himself Kuanchihke 


(from which Ytin-shih took his Chinese ' 


sumame Kuan), was a very powerful Agent 
(daluhachi) in the Liang-Huai area and our 
poet himself succeeded to those honors. 
Raised in proper Ouigur fashion, he became 
an excellent’ mounted bowman, but then 
seems to have experienced an almost 
religious conversion to become very Han- 


Mongol upbringing. 


(8) 
"Mocking the Times" 


Shui Hsien-tzu 


The hooded eye, the beetling brow 

Hold the highest office now. 

Bared bicep and naked fist 

Are what make men the wealthiest. 

Our present age doth much esteem 
Unbridled speech and nonsense scheme... 
And we're all humbugged by such guys! 


What heroic objects do we prize? 
Not the Crowing Phoenix of Ch'i-shan 
But a chicken with five eyes!? 


For us, two-headed barnyard serpents can 


aed 
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Take the place of Chu-ko Liang, 
The Sleeping Dragon of Nan-yang. 
A three-legged cat! serves today 


In stead of "Flying Hsiung-bear" of the Wei. — 


1282.3 
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This (and its running-mates, 1688.1-2) 
are, in fact, the only three overt complaints 
against the times I have found in CYSC — 
despite the fondest wishes of so many 
Chinese scholars. It is my impression that no 
era in Chinese history (whether power was 


-in the hands of Chinese or foreigners) lacked 


for complaints written by disappointed 
office-seekers and malcontents who felt the 
world owed them a living — or at least a 
better one. It should surprise no one, 
therefore, that the Yuan era should prove to 
be no exception. 

These , then are the five songs included 
in all my nine nodern anthologies, and, as 
mentioned, thre2 more that appear in at least 
seven of the nine. Each seems to have been 
selected for a hodgepodge of appeals — 
poetic, historical, ideological, and/or 
because of previous reputation. Almost all of 
the above have been commented on or 
simply collected — just being collected is a 
kind: of accolade — by older (Ming and 
early Ch'ing) works of ch'ü criticism, as 
noted below: 


"Autumn Thoughts": Ck'ü Ts‘ao H% 
) T’ien-ching sha, says "Elegant words for a 
landscape". Wang Kuo-wei's Sung, Yuan 
Hsi-ch'ü Shih says "Autumn Thoughts is the 
very model for Asiao-ling”. 


"Drinking". or "Wine": Ch'i-Ts‘ao 
calls it "Remarkable words in jest”. "Shih- 
fa" gives no example of the matrix Chi- 
sheng Ts‘ao (B®) at all. 

"Night Rain": Remarked in CYYY's (#K 
FIFE), T’ai-p'ing Yueh-fu (KPR), and 
Ch'il-ts‘ao, which last characterizes it as 
"Tense words for emotions". 


"Emotions on Parting": CYYY puts 
under chung mode saying,”"The language is 
good but the p‘ing-tse is not”. l 


"Mocking the Times": Ch'ü-ts'ao calls 
its last lines "Curious words for jesting". 


My modern and foreign taste would 
single out many san-ch'ü poetically equal or 
superior to these eight. 626.1 "Revisiting the 
Waterfall" (E88), is, for instance, a 


‘finer exemplar, in my view, though it 


happens to be collected in only five of my 
nine anthologies. I append it below for me 
readers' opinions: 


The loom of heaven stops, 

Its new-moon shuttle's done. 

It wove a snow-silk gauze 

And hung it on this wall of stone; 
Translucent fairy-stuff that's spun 

From "Strands of rime and rain”, 

Hanging from the sky, anes 
Spread forever in the sun, yet will not dey: 
Through the traveller's too-thin cloak, 

Its brumey breath strikes chill. . 
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White rainbow sipping from the stream... 

Jade dragon plunging down a hill... 

Fair-weather snowstorm flying through a 
mountain rill.!! 
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However, given the limitations of the 
books I happen to have worked with, it is 
my opinion also that the eight above give a 
fair overview of late twentieth-century 
Chinese preferences in Yuan dynasty hsiao- 
ling — whatever the criteria for their 
selection. 


Postscript A ~ , 


Two Composers and Their Relationship 
to " Wine" 


Po Pu (488) 1226-1307(2) 


Po Pu (T. Jen-p'u) "from Ao-chou in 
Shansi". This is the way his biography 
usually starts, but Ao-chou was simply the 
family's yuan- chi (3C¥§) (place of registry 
and rural seat); Po P'u was actually bom 
(A.D.1226) in the Chin capital city of Pien- 
liang. He was the second son of Po Hua 
(62), Chancellor during the late Chin. The 
well-known Chin poet Yuan Hao-wen 
(CE) was a close friend of Po Hua; Po 
P'u called Yuan ‘uncle’. Po P'u was only 


seven when the Mongols took the Chin 
capital, and his father fled with the 
emperor's party. Eventually, Po Hua offered 
his services to the Southem Sung, which had 
never made peace with the Chins whom he 
had served; he is criticized by the histories 
for this defection. 

When Po's father fled, Yuan Hao-wen 
took the boy under his protection and they 
travelled north to avoid the invaders when 
the capital fell. It is possible, since Po's 
mother was dead, that Yuan not only cared 
for Po P’u but also for whatever sibs might 
have been left when his father fled. During 
the time he spent with Yuan Hao-wen, from 
about age seven to fourteen, Po, by now, "an 
exceedingly handsome youth", leamed much 
from his ‘uncle’ about poetry and song. The 
two were close; Yuan treated Po P'u as he 
would his own son, showing interest in the 
progress of the boy's studies, and once 
writing a verse describing Po P'u as the 
“brightest scion of both the Yuan and Po 


- clans". This solicitousness continued all the 


time they were captives in Ch'ing-chou and 
even after Yuan was returned to 
Shantung(1233?). In any event, Po Pu's 
father remained extremely grateful to Yuan 
Hao-wen for his stewardship: 


While I was the lonely dog who'd lost his 
home, 

You cared for the fledgeling(s?) fallen from 
our nest. 


So wrote Po Hua after he had returned 
(12397) from his stay in the Southern Sung 
area and taken up residence near Chen-ting 
CHE ), the enclave supervised by the "K’ai- 
fu" }2 Shih T'ien-tse. Po P'u having lived - 
through the period of "death and 
destruction” became listless and it is written 


is 
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that he "refused to eat anything in which 
blood had once flowed."!3 

By 1251 Po had become indifferent to 
making a name for himself in the usual 
fashion. As early as 1261, after the throne 
had ordered that officials "Recommend 
literary talents who could take part in 
governing, and submit the names of talents 
from the ‘different classes ... that they might 
be advanced.and used” (K.M.6614) the 
influential Chinese general, Shih T'ien-tse, 
recommended him to the throne but Po 
"thrice turned him down”. Po had lost his 
mother during the disturbances, and later, 
“when the country was overcome, he grew 
melancholy, abandoned himself to 


_ dissipation to become a mere skeleton of his 


former self". After the chih-yuan (1264) 
unification, when Kublai was actually seated 
on the throne, Po P'u migrated south to 


Chin-ling where he "rusticated and 


entertained himself with wine and poetry in 


‘the company cf other displaced officials 


who would not serve the new regime". It is 
reasonable to conjecture that his father, Hua, 
had made friends in the south during the 
time the latter served the Southern Sung 
court, so Po P’u may have had a settled 
social envirorment to which he. could 
retreat. Cavanaugh observes "There is no 


evidence that he included any of the famous ` 


literati of the south among his coterie". His 
friends appear to have all been "northerners 
appointed to posts in the south or scholars 
from the previous Chin dynasty". 
Commentators are more than a little 
disingenuous when they claim or imply Po 
steadfastly declined to serve the Mongols 
and in protest exiled himself to the south, 
turning for solace to poetry and wine. He 
had already spent a normal lifetime in the 


enclave at Chen-ting, probable as some sort 
of secretary to General Shih T‘ien;tse, and 
only detached himself from that place to 
move south at about the age of 55 — which 
store of years was often enough to causé a 
sensible member of the intelligentry to retire 
from public life whatever the dynasty. (see 
Cavanaugh p.26) l ; 

The Yuan San-ch'ü Hsuan-hsi claims 
(without citing authority) that Po was a 
member of the so-called Jade Capital Group 
(Yu-ching shu-hui (ERB B)which Kuan 
Han-ch'ing is also.reputed. to have joined. ` 
Whether this was so or not, a primary 
source, Ch‘ing-lou Chi, informs us that the 
actress, T'ien-jan Hsiu, surnamed Kao, "The 
finest actress in ‘women's quarters’ dramas" 
(whose mother, nee Liu "served Shih the 
k‘ai-fu"), was greatly favored and 
appreciated by Po and one other dramatist, 
Li K'ai-chih. Furthermore, Po's own short 
prefaces and ¢z'u in his T’ien-lai Chi (R 
$42 )'* mention Hou K'o-chung and Li 
Wen-wei (playwrights) as well as Hu Chih- 
yü and Lu Chih (san-ch'ü composers). It also - 
tells us the sister of the last mentioned 
married Po P'u's brother, Po K'o. It is 
perfectly clear, then, that whether he was a 
member of the shu-hui or not, Po. was 
closely associated with a number of song 
writers and dramatists — certainly in Chen- 
ting and probably in Hangchou (or Nanking) 
as well. S 

Neither CYYY nor Yung-hsi Yüeh-fu 
(RRF ) gives any author for "Wine". 
The rare Pei-Kung Tz'u-chi, Wai-chi ts'un 
4,5,6 GbE TIIME ` H` 7x8) says Fan 
K'ang is the song's composer and follows 
"Wine" with the three other compositions to 
the matrix of Chi-sheng Ts'ao which are 
reliably associated with him; this "Seems the 
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most probable attribution", says Sui Shu-sen 
(CYSC p. 193 notes). The Yao-shan T'ang 
Wai-chi (BUEH) of Chiang Yi-k'uei 
( #— ) (Ming) is the only early collection 
-to assert that Po P'u was the composer of 
"Wine". Yang Yu-ching (#224) appears to 
have included that verse in his Ch'ing 
edition of Po's songs on the strength of the 
Yao-shan T'ang claim. Yu-ts’un Ch'il-hua 
(tIS), a later Ch'ing dynasty 
_ collection, claims it was composed by Ma 
‘Chih-yuan. "Most unlikely", says the CYSC 
editor, who otherwise hedges his bets by 
giving "Wine" under both Po P'u and Fan 
K'ang. 

It is not clear to me at what point some 
anthologies began to title the song, "Urging 
Drink"( 5% ) — which title fits much better 
with the legend of Po's withdrawal and the 
reasons therefor. The two character title, if 
not the attribution entire was part of the 
legend-building of Po P'u's supposed activity 
in rejection of and protest against the 
Mongol government. 

From the information above, and the 
exercise of some un-biased logic, it seems 
clear to me that Po P'u (as was the case with 
so many other Han Chinese of the era) 
happily engaged in some kind of quasi- 
public service under Shih T'ien-tse in the 
protected enclave of Chen-ting. Far too 
many Chinese scholars have simply ignored 
the extremely important role played by local 
enclaves during the Yuan transitional period 
up to and including the seating of Kublai on 
the throne. They dismiss (if they 
comprehend it at all) the very dynamic — 
and in many cases constructive — 
arrangements existing in great Han-Chinese 
enclave cities like Chen-ting. 


* * * * Æ 


Fan K'ang ((ER.) 
(And the Four Cautionary Songs) 


In contrast with Po P'u, the biographical 
information we have on Fan K'ang is 
pitifully skimpy: 

Fan K'ang, (T, tzu-an FZ ) came 
from Hang-chou. He was adept at 
metaphysics (hsing-litE##), good at 
"explanations" (chiang-chieh FEBE ), an 
able composer of tz'u, and knowledge- ` 
able about prosody. 


Lu-Kuei Pu notes that:"Whenever he put 
pen to paper something new and curious 
appeared". Apparently he was very gifted. 
His drama Tu Tzu-mei You Ch'ii-chiang 
(4L-F WHI) is now lost. Only YCH#60, 
Chu-yeh Chou ( *T3€#+) attributed to Fan 
survives today. 

HSUANCHU list Fan K'ang as the 
composer of the four ‘cautionary songs’. 


. HSUANCHIU states that: 


These four songs to the matrix Chi- 
Sheng Ts‘ao left to us by Fan K'ang 
‘have the general title of ‘Wine, Lust, 
Greed and Anger’. [The first of them] 
with its wish for endless inebriation and 
detachment from the society of the age 
tells us clearly his disgust with his era, 
this he does by means of ridicule. Yao- 
shan-t'ang Wai-chi gives Po P'u as the 
composer of ["Wine"]. That is wrong! 


These four songs are the only extant 
hsiao-ling attributed to Fan K'ang and 
whoever gave them the "general title" was 
perhaps trying to equate them with the "Four 
Prohibitions" (ssu-chieh) of old texts, 


=> 


at 


Yuan Songs 


"anger," taking the place of the ancient, 
prohibition against “addiction to high 
terraces and great pools”) and not Ch'tian- 
chen's "shackles". Even were that the case, 
the titles ("Greed" and “Anger") remain 
quite inapposite. (I thought it worthwhile to 
translate all three songs below to illustrate 
the serious disjunction between title and 
content.). The fourth verse is simply another 
example of a favorite san-ch'ü topic — sic 
transit gloria mundi, It must always be kept 
in mind when reading san-ch'ti that the titles 
given them often reflect only the tastes of 
later editors and anthologists — the 
preponderance af Asiao-ling had no titles at 
all (or they were long ago lost). 

It is interesting that only the first of the 
four was ever at:ributed to Po P'u. I think it 
is fairly clear that the editor of Yao-shan- 
‘ang Wai-chi f2lt "Wine" accorded well 
with the legendary personality that was 
subconsciously teing constructed for Po P'u, 
so he pre-emptec it. 


The Other Three Songs 


by Fan Kang 


#2 "Se" 


Flowers may blossom time and again 
But youth will not return for men. 


Chance-found love new bom 

Craves the youthful, rosy cheek — 

A fresh spring mom. 

Full affection; like a day 

When summer's at its peak, 

And nurturing pairs of swallows wing. 
But love's the fan that's put away 

In autumn dusks' cool gathering. 

The Wu-ling!* stream leads, soon or late 


Into the pass of Ghostly Gate. 
The Sen-lo!6 palace 

Lies close by . 

The Temple of Love 

At Ch'u's Yang-t'ai.!7 


467.2 


Tei BAH o 

AREEDE © 

EREHE ° 
FARR HERI © 
PERK RAR © 
RERI ASAP SBA © 
AS iy ME EPR RE RR ° 


#3 "Ts'a j “n 


None can compare 
With Green Pearl, 
Her Beauty is so great. 


So vast is Shih Ch'ung's share 
Of wealth, disaster becomes his fate. 


His clan is murdered, young and old; 
In a trice, men steal his jade, 
From his coffers pilfer gold. 


On every side Gold Valley}® 
Yields one heart-rending scene. 


There slow, silent dust invades — 
Shih Ch'ung’s great traveling screen 
With its rich brocaids, 

While beyond its flowered frieze 
Cicadas still screak wildly 

In the garden's trees. 


467.3 


BRIA A ARIE © 
ARE HA BR ° 
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ZR RED WHE ° 
LEREBRLE ° 
RREH < 
RER RTE © 
REER EPH o 


The Histories have their names writ large, 
Signalling their worth, 

Yet their skeletons, like common men 
Lie moldering in Red Earth. 


Now Seven Heroes' deeds appear 
As comic posturings; 

And the broom of time 

Long ago swept clear 

All traces of our Martial Kings. 


Each schemed mightily to win 
His ancient row... 
What of them now? 


On this side— 

Ragged mists 

And withering grasses grow 
Over the Hegemon's town. 


On that-- 

Beyond the Founder's Shrine, 

Harsh westwinds blow 

And a setting sun sinks down. 
468.1 


AKLE © 
TE AER o 

RHE SEES o 
ARE REN ELL < 
TERRENI © 
— EER BER » 
— SRE Bo 
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Postscript B 


The Nine Annotated Anthologies 
(Plus CYSC) 


Ch'üan-Yuan San-Ch'ü [ETRE] 
{CYSC} ed. Sui Shu-sen [ERA] 
Peking, Chung-hua 1964. Reprint, 


T'aipei, 1969. 


Hsiao-ch‘iao Liu-shui [ / RREK] ed. Cheng 
Chiien [83$] et al. T'aipei, 1965 and 
1967. {HCLS} 


Meng-Yuan te Hsin Shih-Yuan-jen San-ch'il 
(ICHMT AMHR) ed. Tseng Yung- , 
yi [2H ] Taipei, 1981. {TSENG} 


Yuan-jen Hsiao-ling Erh-pai Shou [FGA 
4-H) ed. Wang Ying [E$] 
Kueichou 1982. {"200"} 


Yuan-jen Hsiao-ling Hsitan [JC A“) 4B] ed. 
Lu Jun-hsiang [OR ¥+# ] Ssu-ch'uan Jen- 
min 1981. {LUHSUAN} 


Yuan-jen San-ch'ü Hstian (7CABKHASE ] ed. 
Liu Yi-sheng [ #J3%4 ] notes by Lung 
Ch'ien-an [ #87## ] Hongkong 1979. 
{YISC} 


Yuan-jen San-ch'ti Hstian [TAHR] ed. 
Yang Ch'un-ch'iu [ =k ] Hunan, 
Ch'angsha 1982. {YANGCHU} 


Yuan San-chu Hstian-chu [TA Kh SRE] ed. 
Wang Chi-ssu [= ] et al Peking, 
1981. {HSUANCHU} 


Yuan San-ch'ii Hsiian-hsi [ëk EHT] ed. 
Fu Cheng-yü [ iE@ ] and Liu Wei- 
chün [%1] Tientsin 1982. 
{HSUANHS]} 


Yuan San-chil Yi-pai Shou [TË — E 
# ] ed. Hsiao Shan-yin [ ###¢14] ] Shanghai 
1982. {"100"} l 
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Notes: 


10 


12 


See Translating Chinese Literature, Eoyang and Lin eds. Indiana Press 1995. 77-114. 

The decimal numbers ane each song refer to the page and item number in CYSC. See Postscript 
B. for codes. 

In his Ssu-yu Chai Ch'ü-p'u (PIRH ° Pope oe wh BAe m) where he criticizes Kao Ming's P'i-p'a Chi. 
Meaning the area is militarily impregnable, see Tseng 1981:268. 

I did not analyse this anthology; it is not one of the list of nine because it contains no annotations, 
only "appreciations" — almost all depressingly doctrinaire — of fifty songs. It includes only songs 
2,5,6, and 8 from my list. 

I eventually tecame curious about this disagreement over putative composers and decided to 
collect all the information I could on them and their connection with the song "Wine" (see 
Postscript A below). 

Ch'ü Yuan, a model for the faithful public servant, is said to have committed suicide because his 
ruler would not heed him and that ancient poet lamented the fact that "all the world was drunk 
while only he was sober.” 

T'ao Ch'ien retired to rural seclusion, after a brief stint in public service, to enjoy his 
chrysanthemuns and wine — he has become the beau idéal of all true (and would be ) recluse 
poets. - : 

Lushuan suggests this may be an error for "black (wu)-eyed cock”. In either case the allusion is 
lost on me, 

Something deficient, useless — the-way a three-legged cat would be as a mouser. 

Since the most common word for waterfall, p’u-pu, contains the unit meaning cloth, the conceit of 
the loom, the shuttle and the wondrous product thereof is almost as if the author ‘is giving a poetic 
and fanciful etymology for the binom. This adds another dimension of pleasure for the reader of 
the original. 

This was a Hen era title given or taken by locally powerful men which meant literally that they 
were empowered to appoint their own staff and manage the district over which they had military 
control. This corresponded exactly with the situation in Yuan times when Han Chinese leaders 
who surrendered (with their territory) were given complete control over their enclaves. 

Another source construes this as "gave up meat and wine", which version contradicts the popular 
image of him as a wine-bibber. Both of these statements may be found on p.3 of Chao Ching- 
shen's Fan-chih Chu-lu Yuan, Ming, Ch’ing Ch'ti-chia Chuan-lileh (HEER ~ AA ` W ih RE RS ) 
A collection cf Po's {z'u with short prefaces by the author himself and an introduction by his 
contemporary, Want Po-wen ( =x% ). This work supplies most of the dependable information we 
have about Po (see J. T. Cavanaugh, (dissert) The Dramatic Works of the Yuan Dynasty 
Playwright Pai P’u p.4). To this collection of tz’u the early Ch'ing literatus Yang Yu-ching 
(Ai ) appended what he considered to be Po's san-ch'ti. This edition of his songs is known as 
Tien-lai Chi Chih-yi (RHA) and it is here that "Wine" is attributed to Po p'u. 

The river flowing out of the Chinese Eden or Shangri-la. 

Sen-lo Palace — in Indian Buddhism Sen-lo was a kingdom, among other things, but in Chinese, 
Sen-lo is hell and Sen-lo Palace is the abode of Yama or Yen Wang, king of the underworld. 
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In the Kao-T’ang Fu, Mt. Kao-t'ang is the sacred precinct of the Goddess in Ch'u, but Yang-t'ai is 
the actual Altar to the Male Principle over which the morning and evening cloud forms. 

Gold Valley Garden (Chin-ku Yuan): Lying along the course of Chin-ku brook, famous for its 
varied scenery, it belonged to Shih Ch'ung. From a high viewing-platform in this famous valley 
garden, anecdote has it, Green Pearl, his beautiful concubine, leaped to her death rather than 
become the property of Shih Ch'ung's enemy. See H. Wilhelm, "Shih Ch'ung and his Chin-ku- 
yüan, Monumenta, Serica, 18, 1959, 315-327. 


The Tribesmen of Chittagong Hill Tracts in Bangladesh’ 


Syed Serajul Islam 


Bangladesh is the only nation state in 
South Asia which is considered to be 
uniquely homogeneous in its population 
make-up. No other country in the region has 
an overwhelming majority of its population 
speaking one language: Bengali and 
believing in one religion: Islam. Yet the 
country is not free from the crisis of national 
integration. Along the lines of border of 
Myanmar (Burma) and India the region of 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts is a tribal area in 


Bangladesh where 13 different groups live. . 


This region, consisting of three districts: 
Rangamati, Khagra Chhari, and Bandarban, 
is geographically an isolated region of 
Bangladesh. Ethnoculturally also the people 
in the region are different from the majority 
Bengalis. Thev are of Sino-Tibetan descent 
and mostly Buddhists or Hindus or 
Christians. In physical appearance they look 
like. the' Chinese. Despite some minor 
differences these tribals have a common and 
rich cultural heritage. Consequently, they 
are struggling for the right of self- 
determination since the end of the Second 
World War. The tribesmen have formed a 


*The article does not represent the view of the Quarterly. 


revolutionary organisation, called the Shanti 
Bahini (Peace Corpse) and large number of 
them have become refugees in neighboring 
India. However, until today the Bahini has 
not been successful in its mission. 

Hence the questions arise: What are the 
demands of these tribal ethnic groups in 
Bangladesh? How does the Government of 
Bangladesh respond to their demands? 
Have the tribesmen been successful in their 
mission? This paper seeks to answer these 
questions. The theoretical literature on 
national integration indicates two opposite 
theories: Control Model and the 
Consociational Model. While in the first 
model the Government attempts to control 
the nationalist movement through the use of 
force in the second model the elites from the 
minority are accommodated in the core 
administration as well as the minority region 
is provided with certain autonomy.' In the 
case of Bangladesh it seems that initially the 
first model was-pursued and very recently 
the second model is being applied. The 
recent visit of the Indian Prime Minister on 
January 6, 1997 to Bangladesh is symbolic 
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as among the many issues that he wanted to 
discuss with the Prime Minister of 
Bangladesh is the issue of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. 


What is the Problem? 


‘During the British rule, the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts was administered as a separate 
and independent district. This region was 
ruled by the tribal chiefs who collected 
revenues and no interference was allowed in 
customs and regulations of the tribal life. 
Eventually in 1920 the region was declared 
to be an “excluded area” independent of 
central rule and general administration? 
meaning no settlement of “outsiders” 
(people from the plain land) in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts and finally in 1935 
the British Government declared the region 
as "totally excluded area.”3 After the 
departure of the British in 1947 the 
Government of Pakistan initially preserved 
the special status of the Hill Tracts in East 
Pakistan (now Bangladesh). However, in 
the first decade the Pakistani state itself went 
through severe political unrest due to the 
conflict between East and West Pakistan on 
a number of issues which eventually brought 
the army into power in 1958. The military 
government declared to open up the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. In 1963 the Pakistan 
government passed a bill for opening the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, i.e.; the 
administration of the area was integrated 
with the central administration and people 
from other ‘areas could settle in the Hills*. 
Meanwhile the government completed the 
construction of Kaptai dam on the Kamafuli 
river for generating hydro-electricity. The 
above two steps of the government had 


severe effects on the population of the 
region. First, the 1963 Act opened the 
opportunities for large number of Bengalis 
to settle in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
Secondly, the tribal chiefs lost their long- 
held rights to administer their own area. 
Thirdly, the Kaptai dam created a huge 
reservior and submerged 20000 hectatres of 
the -best cultivable land in the hills. 
Fourthly, nearly 100,000 people were 
displaced without adequate compensation or 
rehabilitation. The government estimated 
about US$59 million for compensation but 
only $2.6 million was actually provided. 
Fifth, the officers who were engaged in 
rehabilitation were alleged to be 


_ discriminating between the tribals and 


nontribals. Sixth, the dam did not largely 
benefit the tribals i.e.; less than 1% of them 
were employed in industries like Kaptai 
project and Chandraghona paper mills. 
Most of the business generated from these 


f projects were dominated by the Bengalis.’ 


All these heightened the feeling of 
deprivation among the indigenous 
inhabitants of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
However, in the larger framework of 
Pakistan while East Pakistan was struggling 
for autonomy in the 1960s the tribesmen 
remained quite. Once East Pakistan 
(Bangladesh) became independent the tribals 
expected the return of their long-held 
autonomy. But, this did not happen, rather 
the immigration of settlers from the plains 
continued at even greater pace which further 
uprooted the people of Chittagong Hill 
Tracts.6 Consequently, while in 1947 the 
tribesmen constituted more than 98% of the 
total population of the region and the 
Bengalis less than 2%, in 1981 the Bengali 
population rose to 40% in 1981 (Table-1). 


-y 
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In fact, it became an official policy of the 
Government of Bangladesh to arrange 5 
acres. of hilly land, 4 acres of mixed land and 
2.5 acres of pacdy land for each newly 
settled Bengali family themselves which 
gave the birth of an armed rebellious group 
called the Shanti Bahini. It became 
extremely active and popular throughout the 
1970s and into the 1980s, containing nearly 
2000 guerillas. The tribal leaders accused 
the state of trying to eliminating them from 
their homeland by settling outsiders.’ 


What is the Response of the Government? 


The response of the government to the 
problem was very repressive in the 1970s 
and early 1980s. However, since the mid- 
1980s the government has softened its 
attitude to the tribals in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. After independence. a group of tribal 
representatives under leadership of the then 
tribal member of parliament, Manabendra 
Narayan Larma, met the Prime Minister, 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman (Mujib), in January 


Table 1. Population Growth in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 


(Tribals and Non-Tribals) 
Year Population Increase (%) 
1901 124,762 = 
1911 153,830 23.3 
1921 173,243 12.6 
1931 212,922 22.9 
1941 247,053 16.0 
1951 287,274 16.3 
1961 385,079 34.0 
1974 508,179 32.0 
1981 746,026 46.8 


Source: Bangladesh District Gazeteers, 1975; Population Census of Bangladesh 
1974; Population Census of Bangladesh 1981. 


1972 and set forth four basic demands. 
These were; (a) autonomy for the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, including its own 
legislative assembly; (b) retention of 
Regulation 1909 in the Constitution of 
Bangladesh; (c) ‘continuation of the tribal 
chiefs’ offices, and (d) a constitutional 
provisicA restricting the amendment of 
Regulation 1900 and imposing a ‘ban on 
further immigration of outsiders into the 


region. Mujib rejected their demands and 
advised them to forget their ethnic identities 
by merging them with the Bengalis: "forget 
your ethnic identity, be Bengali."9 

The Constitution of Bangladesh granted 
no special status to the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. This alienated the tribesmen and 
consequently, Larma organized demonstra- 
tions in the Hill Tracts. In order to counter 


` these movements the government employed 
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huge Rakkhi Bahini (security forces) and the 
police. After Mujib’s assassination, during 
General Ziaur Rahman's regime the 
repression became very high. Now 
Bangladesh armed forces moved into the 
area and full scale guerilla war proceeded. 
The army began to act independently of the 
civil administration as,it received unlimited 
power. Any commissioned or non- 
commissioned officer could shoot on sight 
any suspected person in the area. A 
multitude of reports regularly came otu 
dealing with the killings, destruction of 
villages, plunder, rape and torture committed 
by the army. By 1981 continuous clashes 
between the forces of the Army and the 
Shanti Bahini had created thousands of 
casualties which led to an exodus of 
approximately 70,000 hill people to India.!° 
After the death of Ziaur Rahman when 
General Ershad came to power in 1982 the 
regime initially followed the force model but 
within three years it began to change the 
Strategy and adopted the Consociational 
model by accommodating the elites in the 
central and local administrations. First, the 
regime declared a general amnesty for the 
members of the Shanti Bahini and urged the 
refugees to come back home. l 
The government asked the Bahini to 
place its demands. The Bahini placed the 
following demands: (1) self-dtermination 
within Bangladesh with a separate 
legislature; (2) Restitution of all lands taken 
by Bengali immigrants since 1970; (3) 
constitutional arrangements for the 
preservation of the indigenous cultures and 
their identities; (4) free movement and 
commerce within the district; (5) freedom 
from official harassment; and (6) A para-, 
military force recruited from among the 


ethnic groups.!! 

In response to the above demands the 
government partially conceded and 
approved a Bill on March 1, 1989 which 
signified the first real hope for an end to the 
vicious and bloody conflict in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. Three local 
government Councils were set up which are 
composed of officials directly elected by the 
people of the region. These Councils in the 
three districts of the region are largely 
autonomous and are responsible for civil 
administration, including the appointment of 
the police. The Chairmen of the Councils, 
invariably tribesmen, were given the rank of 
a deputy minister. These Councils have 
been entrusted with the power to approve or 
to prohibit the transfer or sale of land rights. 
This will prevent the flow of Bengalis 
settling in the region. The Councils also 
have the power to repossess land 
fraudulently or corruptly obtained.!? 
Besides these tribesmen have been given 
special quota for entering into the job market 
in the central administration as well as 
admission into the schools, colleges and 
universities, 

However, all these steps of the 
government did not satisfy all members of 
the Shanti Bahini. The militant members 
were not happy with the new legislation. 
But there were others who saw the prospects 
of peace in the new legislation and 
responded to the new steps of the 
government. Consequently, the Shanti- 
Bahini has been divided into two factions. 
The militant members continued their 
underground operations. By 1991 General 
Ershad resigned and an elected government 
under the leadership of Khaleda Zia came to 
power. She took the tribal issue as one of 
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the agenda and sat on a dialogue with the 
leaders of the Bahini. Both sides agreed to 
seek a political rather than a military 
solution to the conflict. The government 
took a number of development projects by 
improving transport and communication 
facilities. It also expanded education and 
modern health care systems. The newly 
elected government -of Bangladesh is 
seriously trying to preserve these measures 
and has urged the refugees to retum to 
Bangladesh. The Indian government is also 
very responsive to the initiatives of the 
present regime in Bangladesh. A large 
number of refugees have already returned 
home. 


Conclusion: 


The movement of the tribesmen in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts in Bangladesh is not 
a unique phenomenon. Similar movements 
are going on in many countries of the world. 
What is unique is that these tribes are very 


Notes: 


thin minority in Bangladesh. Also this tiny 
minority of tribesmen are divided among 
themselves into 13 different tribal groups. 
There are many among the tribes who 
believe that even if the region is autonomous 
it will be dominated by the dominant tribe- 
the Chakmas. In fact, majority members of 
the militant group of the Shani Bahini are 
Chakmas. The pragmatic tribesmen have by 
now realized that it is almost impossible to 
eliminate the presence of large number of 
Bengali settlers in the region. Therefore, 
they have taken the opportunity of "the Elite 
Accommodation" scheme of the govern- 
ment. More importantly, the amiable and 
friendly relations of the present regime in 
Bangladesh with that of India leaves little 
room for the militant Shanti-Bahini to gain 
success in its mission. In the near future the 
conciliatory policy of the government will 
be most likely to lead to a peaceful 
resolution of conflict in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. l 


1 For detailed analysis on the theoretical literature, see Michael Hechter, Internal Colonialism: The 
Celtic Fringe în British Politics (Berkeley: Univesity of California Press, 1975). 


2 Bertil Linter,: 
3 Ibid. 


"Tribal Turmoil", Far Eastern Economic Review, April 5, 1990, p. 24. 


4 Willem van-schendel, “The Invention of the 'Jummas', State Formation and Ethnicity in South 
Easter Bangladesh". Modern Asian Studies, Vol. 26, (February 1992), p: 23. 
5 Syed Nazmul Islam, "The Kharnafuli Project: Its Impact on Bopnaton: Pulbic Administration, 


Vol. 3, No. 2 (Summer 198), p. 31. 
6 "Tribal Turmoil", p. 24. 


7 Wolfgang Mey (ed.), "They Are Now Burning Village After Village; Genocide in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, Bangladesh”, (Copenhagen: International Work group For Indigenous Affairs, 1984), 
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"The Invention of the Jummas" p. 25. 
11 "They Are No Burning....", p. 135. 
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Universality of Zarathushtra and the Symbolism of the 
Personage of Ferdowsi as His Successor: 


Thspirational and Motivational Roles of the 
Foundirtig Fathers of Persia and Her Kin-Iranian Civilization 
in the Sphere of Oriental and Occidental Cultures East and West* 


Shahab. Setudeh-Nejad 


Abstract 


Antiquity of civilization in Western Asia 
relies primarily upon the myths and the aura 
surrounding the personage of Zarathushtra, a 
prophet whose date has remained the subject 
of systematic scholarly debates in the world 
today, and as such, it remains the greatest 
mystery in the history of human civilization. 
Ferdowsi, author of Shah-Nameh, or, The 
Book of Kings, the Iranian Epic, is the 
symbol of the continuity of the Persian and 
Iranic civilizational role in the modem 
world. Shah-Nameh has combined the 
myths, and the history of the Zoroastrian 
civilization of Persia, and its ethics, and 
moral values remain the most significant 
aspects of social priority in the fusions of 
indigenous Iranian heritage with Islam. 
Written in the eleventh century A.D., Shah- 
Nameh and its author Ferdowsi represent the 
preservation of Sasanian identity in the 


culture, folklore and arts of the twentieth 
century Iran, and serve as an inspiring 
source for the persistancy of Persian spirit in 
all things Iranian and as ethos for this and 
the future ages. 


I. 


The Universal Image of Zarathushtra as 
Liberator and Its Iranic Manifestations 


Historically, The Magi, a priestly cast of 
Aryan heritage in Persia were the preservers 
of the tradition for antiquity of Zarathushtra. 
The Magi maintained Zoroastrian ethos 
intact as they travelled in various areas of 
the Iranian Plateau, other parts of West- 
Asia, and the Mediterranean’, Egypt and 
other areas in Africa, and elsewhere in the 
East as far as China, and further East in the 
Sinitic .world. Gifted with a special 
knowledge of supernatural sciences, the 


* Dedicated to Victor Mair, Professor of Chinese at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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‘Magi fused various notions and developed 
skills in magic and rites dealing with powers 
of prophecy, and such services as 
interpretation of dreams, astrological 
forecasts, predictions of omens, “praying for 
rain", sacrifices?, and other rituals all of 
which they offered only to the ruling dynasts 
in Persia, and royal families and rulers of 
other nations of the East and the West. In 
this regard, the Magian goal was to 
“maintain the ritual purity of a select 
group"*. The earliest stage in the 


development of Magianism as Mair has - 


explained, “was a purely Iranian invention». 
The function of Magianism and the 
dependence of the dynastic rulers on their 
court ceremonies and rites in a way can 
recall the legendary personage of ‘Merlin’ in 
the court of King Arthur. 

The Grecian and Latin sources are said 
to have identified the Magi as the followers 
of Zarathushtra®. Herodotus described them 
frequently in the 'Histories”, and from 
recent archaelogical and ancient literary 
sources in China, we know that the Magi 
were probably involved in the court services 


of the Chou dynasty. Moreover, that the ` 
Tocharians, a branch of the Scythian nomads - 


and the kinsmen of the Magi had probably 
introduced technical and agricultural 
sciences to China under the Shang Dynasty 
(ca. BC 1500-BC 1066), evidenced further 
by linguistic loan words in Old Sinitic 
usage’. ; 

_ We must consider a general hypothesis 
that on historical grounds, it is the theory for 
the antiquity of the Magi, which can provide 
verocity for the ancientness of the age of 
prophet Zarathushtra, and his “spiritual 
-body” in the context of the role of 
‘Saoshyant', or the ‘Future Sayiour', as the 


coming messiah, the heroic liberator of 


‘mankind from widespread oppression. 


Indeed, and by all means, we can further the 
argument to suggest that the Magi were the 
earliest cult, whose wanderings and voyages 
in many areas of the world, can indicate 
their attempt to popularize the concept of 
‘messiah-ship', for the very first time in 
history involving the legend of Zarathushtra, 
and his "spiritual body", being a term of 
reference from the Persian text, the 
‘Dinkard’, on Zoroastrians’ belief regarding 
the “preexistence of Zoroaster’s body", as 
it was "framed together by the archangels"!!. 
‘Dinkard’, or “acts of religion", is an 
Avestan work in the Pahlavi language of the 
Sasanid era, which was compiled between 
the fourth and the sixth centuries A.D., 
dealing with doctrines of the faith, customs, 
history. and traditions of the Zoroastrian 
faith!2, As Finegan has suggested, Avestan 
traditions on Zarathushtra's spiritual 
preexistence must have influenced the 
Grecian tradition, which had placed the 
ancient Persian prophet's birthdate to circa 
6,000 B.C.13. Hermippus of Smyrna (ca. 200 
BC), and Plutarch (AD ca. 46-120) had both 
identified the date of Zarathushtra with 
"5000 years before the Tro-jan war"!, 
Aristotle (BC 384-322), while writing his 
fourth book, 'On Philosophy’, had opined 
that the Magi were "more ancient even than 
the Egyptians"!5, These Western traditions 
find a motivation in the context of the notion 
of ‘messianism', regarding the ‘Future 
Saviour’, or ‘Saosyant’, a Zoroastrian 
doctrine which according to Basham "has 
strongly influenced other religions both East 
and West"!6. The legend describes the 
virgin birth of 'Saosyant' from a girl 
inseminated by the semen of Zarathushtra 


ny 
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which has been preserved from the past 
ages. 

In as far as a role for the Magi as 
preservers and preachers for the coming of 
Zarathushtra as one, or the earliest of 
saviours is concerned, Basham's view-point 
is that in this relation Buddhism is one of the 
great religious systems which has been 
impulsed by the agents of the Zoroastrian 
faith in Northwest India, where the idea of 
the "future Buddha" took firm roots:!. 
Ernest Eitel, who probably supports the 
suggestion by Basham and other authorities 
in regard to the transmission of Zoroastrian 
concept of saviour in Mahayana Buddhism, 
has elaborated further on this argument in 
such a way that can further the 
contemporary scholarly debates on this and 
another more urgent argument on the date 
for Zarathushtra: "There is a parallel 
between the one thousand fictitious Buddhas 
of the Mahavana school and the one 
thousand Zarathushtras of the Persians"!9. 
As to whether Zarathushtra himself was the 
first Magus™, and thus, the fountainhead and 
the inspirational source of Magian 
propagations for '‘messiah-ship' in the world, 
it is a possibility that can not altogether be 
ruled out. Suffice it to say, that 
archaelogical and literary sources can 
expand the argument for Zarathushtra's 
image as the world’s earliest theologian. 

The arrival of the Scythians on the 
plateau that is in West, Central- Asia, and 
the Caucasus, is dated from around 5,000 to 
about 2,000 B.C.2}, as movements which 
may have started via the steppes of southern 
Russia??. The Iranian Plateau which 
stretches from the Indus Valley on the east 
to the Tigris on the west is the original 
homeland of Zoroastrianism??. This 


plateau's eastern regions include Baluchistan 
and Afghanistan and Persia. The Caspian 
Sea and its highlands on the-north and the 
Persian Gulf in the south extend from the 
Tigris on the west along the rivers whose 
upper course lead to Helmand swamps and 
the Talah River on the east”. Mary Boyce, 
an authority on Zoroastrianism, has said that 
Zarathushira's date relates to the time when 
the Iranians were experiencing the Bronze 
Age developments®. The Caspian Sea 
region is identified with the discovery of the 
first evidence for the use of metals in the 


:context of the Middle East, from Bronze 


Age sites dating from circa 3,000 to 1,000 


- B.C. Here a large quantity of diverse metal 


objects had been unearthed including bronze 
bits, ornaments and weapons and rings, 
specially at Luristan in Western Iran?6, 
From the end of the Stone Age to the end of 
the Bronze Age, the Iranians "remained at 
village life"?’. By the fifth millennium B.C., 
a sedentry population was settled in many 
villages. The discovery of ceramics of 
sophisticated craftsmanship from the lowest 
levels of the sites at Susa on the plains of 
Elam, seat of an urban civilization in 
Southern Persia dating from -about 4,000 
B.C. signifies the period associated with 
the heritage of Persia?®. The Elamite 
language was one of three scripts used in the 
famed Behistun inscription?’ of the 
Achaemenid King Darius I (1.B.C. 522-486). 
From around 1,700 B.C., the Indo-Iranians 
using a bronze culture started to develop an 
economy which was based on the use of the 
horse-drawn vehicle*!, According to Boyce, - 
this period coincided with the beginning of 
the ranian Heroic Age’, which is the period 
that can identify with Zarathushtra's date??. 
We know that the Behistun inscription 
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contained descriptions associated with a 
heroic age, which also corresponds with 
similar interpretations from a work by 
Ctesias, Greek physician at the court of 
Arataxerxes II in Persia*?. Thus, the date 
1,790 B.C., in the Bronze Age on the Iranian 
Plateau could be regarded as the earliest 
probable date identifiable with Zarathushtra. 
Bauer in his recent argument on the 
diffusion of the knowledge of horse-drawn 
vehicle to China by Iranian-speaking Indo- 
` Europeans has placed the events in the 
Shang dynasty*4,-and: as such, the period 
from. circa 1,700 B.C., is the earliest point to 
which the discipline fo archaelogy has so far 
placed a relationship with the origins of the 
Tranian Heroic Age' in the context of 
Persia's Zoroastrian civilization. Iranian 
scholar Zabih Behrouz is probably the first 
to calculate Zarathushtra's birthdate 
. precisely on March 21, 1767 B.C.*. Mary 
Boyce has given dates which range from 
circa. 1,500 B.C. to 1,000 B.C.36. Sinor 
whose studies concentrate on the impact of a 
high civilization on the lives of the nomadic 
inhabitants of the steppes of Inner Asia has 
proposed the dates circa 1,450-1,200 B.C., 
for Zarathushtra who as Sinor has suggested, 
"is held by some to have lived and taught on 
the steppes">”, 

Most recent archaelogical data on 
Zarathushtraism as Burrow has pointed out, 
puts the date for the founding of the 
Zoroastrian faith to about 1,100 B.C.38. The 
discovery of a temple complex at Togolok- 
21 in the southeastern Karakum desert of 
Turkmenia in an area called Margiana by the 
Geeks (Margush in Persian), is said to have 
retained evidence of the rites associated with 
Avestan descriptions of ‘haoma’, or the 
Sanskrit ‘Soma’, the intoxicant juice used in 


the religious rituals, and the authorities who 
are convinced that the findings here relate to 
an epoch that is identifiable with "proto- 
Zoroastrianism", 


Il. 


The Epoch of Ferdowsi and Its 
Significance in the Iranian Tradition 


Despite much speculation, the Arab- 
Islamic conquest of Persia in 651 A.D., did 
not result in the immediate disappearance of 
Zarathushtraism from the provinces of 
Sasanid Persia, and despite the immigratory 
movements of some Persian Zoroastrians to 
India between the seventh and the eighth 
centuries A.D. to Gujerat and later to 
Bombay as ‘Parsis’, where they survived as 


a distinct community until modem times®, __ 


Zarathushtraism remained a populist faith in 
Persia during the formative period of 
Islamization in Iran. .As Frye has explained, 
numerous Muslim sources have confirmed 


- that several regions of Persia such as Istakhr 


in the province of Fars (Parsa), and Shiz in 
Azerbaijan continued to flourish as centers 
of Zoroastrian worship as late as the tenth 
century A.D.*!. Indeed, as Hourani has also 
noted, by the end of the Arab-Islamic 
conquests of the Umayyad Caliphate (AD 
660-750), “less than ten percent of the 
population of Iran, Iraq, Syria, Egypt and 
Spain was Muslim”‘?. Islam brought 
changes in the culture, writing script, attire, 
and values of the Persians, but these changes 
were more’ likely assimilations and 
modifying of Persian visions structured on 
the Saracen faith, which was absorbed into 
the rudiments of the sophisticated 
civilization of the Sasanides, and 
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consequently a Persianization of Muslim 
values and thought, and the new changes 
which the indigenous Persian ethos in 
worship impulsed on this Arabian doctrine 
far apart from its climate and geography. By 
the eighth century A.D., the Abbasides, a 
family of Eastern Persia, who were converts 
to Islam, caused the downfall of the 
Umayyads in battles that occured in 749 
A.D.®. The leader of anti-Umayyad revolt 
was 'Abu-Muslim', a Persian revolutionary, 
who opposed the Arabization of Persia at a 
time when the victorious Saracens of rank in 
the Umayyad army and their dependents 
“were being drawn into Iranian society", 
with fiscal and social privilages above the 
Iranian coalition partners**. According to 
Minorsky, Islamic faith did not reach 
southern Khorasan and Sistan as well as the 
Caspian Sea highlands of northem Iran until 
864 A.D., more than two centuries after the 
Hejira' (A.D. 622) of prophet Mohammad“. 
Moreover, from 650 A.D., to the end of the 
ninth century, Zoroastrian clergy continued 
to indulge in the preparation and recordings 
of their religious texts**, These events can 
also clarify the reasons behind numerous 
anti-Caliphate uprisings in the distant 
provinces of the former Sasanid cultural 
orbit by meny generals and warriors the 
likes of Mardavij Ibn Ziyar (A.D. 928-35), 
in Ray, Sindbad 'the magician’ in Nishapur, 
Muqanna of Merv and the Ispahbads of the 
Caspian Sea provinces, as well as Ishaq who 
was an ally of the famed ‘Abu-Muslim'4’. 
Suffice it-to say, that the persistancy of the 
Abbasides and their followers in prolonging 
Islam in Persia resulted in a civil war 
situation in which some provinces and 
princedoms maintained loyalty to the 
Sasanian dynasty and Zoroastrianism, while 


some other princedoms chose to be pro- 
Caliphate**, As Mary Boyce has explained, 
it was only after the thirteenth century A.D., 
during the Mongol conquests in Persia that 


the Zoroastrian community became 


insignificant as a minority religion scattered 
in several enclaves*?, When in the 
nineteenth century of the Christian Era, 
Manekji Limji Hataria, a Zoroastrian 'Parsi’ 
from India visited Persia, he reported that 
the Zoroastrian population there to number 
about 7,000 faithfulS°. By the end of the 
1970s, their number is said to have increased 
to about 70,0005!, which when considered 
together with the 'Parsis’, represented a total 
of over 200,000 Zoroastrians only in Iran 
and India5?, which does not include other 
Zoroastrian enclaves scattered around the 
world. With the departure of the Mazdean 
cult of the Zoroastrian faith as the official 
religion of Persia after 651 A.D., and rise of 
the Islamized Abbasid Caliphate since 750, 
civil strife replaced central authority 
throughout the Persian world, as many 
provinces proved disloyal to the Abbasid 
doctrine. Encouraged by the "revolt of 
Babak” from 812 A.D., whose goal was to 
restore Zoroastrianism, and his 22 years of 
insurgency aided by Armenian loyalists in 
Azerbaijan which had "caused the Caliphate 
great losses", movements to persue for 
independence from the Caliphate 
increased®?. Several Persian dynasties were 
formed from this time onward: the Tahirids 
(821-878), the Saffarids (867-902), The 
Samanids, Buids (932-1055), and Musafirids 
(919-83), whose princedoms were regarded 
as revolts against the Abbasid Caliphate, 
whose authority “began to fall apart". But, 
despite their loyalty and pride in the richness 
of Sasanian heritage, these independent 
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states, nonetheless, were under the Islamic 
' sphere of the Abbasids, with the exception 
of the very distant Bauduspanid dynasty of 
fifty three rulers in the highlands of 
Tabaristan in the Caspian Sea littoral, who 
together with the population of the northern 
provinces remained Zoroastrian, and 
proclaimed their rule as “heirs of the 
Sasanians", having repeated the coinage of 
Khusraw 11%, and governed from A.D. 665 
to 100656, 

The break-up of internal unity between 
the provinces. of Persian empire had an 
impact on the peoples’ morale, who became 
aware of the destruction of their cities, and 
deterioration of social order as a result of the 
. Muslim conquests, and civil wars which had 
caused burnings and plunderings by the 


invaders and others and loss of many lives, | 


homes, temples, libraries, parks, and 
symbols of prosperity and livelihood. In 
order to recall the glorious times and the 
fortunes and memories they had become 
deprived of, the various peoples of Iran and 
Central Asia started to narrate their 
memorable sentiments in various ways 
possible. Such literary traditions as 
"Khwaday-namag', and 'Ayen-namag', and 
'Tag-namag’, all of which date from the 
latter days of the Sasanian dynasty, relating 
to the lifestyles of nobilities, heroes, kings 
and queens, and historical romances’, were 
_ passed on as popular narratives from one 
. generation to another ina combined style 
_ based on fictionalized narratives, which 
combined myth and. history, as such 
literature constituted the folklore as well as 


. the religious traditions**. These literary and | 


oral traditions were in a way a revival of the 
legends of the 'Zranian Heroic Age’, whose 
original motivation was in the Behistun 


inscription and the Memoirs of Ctesias. The 
latter having "incorporated ‘fragments of an 
ancient Iranian heroic epic” in the reign of 
Artaxerex II (BC 405-359) in the 
Achaemenian times®. By the eleventh 
century A.D., Ferdowsi (A.D. ca.940- 
ca.1020), a native of Tus in the East Persian 
province of Khorasan, where pro-Sasanid 
sentiments remained strong, compiled all of 
the remaining literary and oral traditions of 
Zoroastrianism into his own version of 
‘Shah-Nameh', or 'The Book of Kings’®. 
Written in fifty episodes, Shah-Nameh 
in 60,000 couplets is said to exceed by seven 
times the length of Homer's ‘Jliad'®!. 
According to Wilber, "To the Persians, it is 
the greatest monument of their literature... 
For centuries it has been recited and even 
today thousands of uneducated people can 
repeat long passages"®?, By having 
dedicated thirty years of his life, Ferdowsi's 
goal was to revive the Persian spirit in an 
awareness which he meant to advocate: the 


_ admixture of myth, folklore, and the national 


tradition. In this fashion, he persued his 
goal by giving the priority to Persian terms 
and words, which allowed Shah-Nameh to 
utilize not more than a mere four percent of 
loan words from a large quantity of Arabic, 
which had been assimilated into Persian 
after Islam®*. This ingenious usage of 
vocabularies and terms to describe a 
Persianized version of the creation of the 
world and the mythological rise of Persia 
and its Iranic cultural orbit under kings and 
reigning queens, and heroic deeds of 
warriors like 'Rustam' until the end of the 
Zoroastrian ‘Era and the tragic 
"assassination" of the monarch Yazdgerd II, 
is in all probability, the most symbolic 
gesture from a patriotic farmer named 
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'Ferdowsi,, whose upbringing as a Muslim 


did not interfere with his dertermined. 


‘sentiment to become another Founding 


Father for Persia and her kin-Iranic © 


civilization since the epoch of Zarathushtra. 
It is interesting. to note that six hundred 
years after Ferdewsi's era, Shah-Nameh was 
translated in Siam under the reign of Narai 
The Great, the famed monarch. of 
Ayutthaya™, whose high regard for the 
Persian aristocrats at his court resulted in the 
preservation of Persian and Indo-Iranian 


culture in Thailand contineously until the . 


Bangkok Pericd®5. But the story of the 
diffusion of Ferdowsi's Sasanian heritage to 
Southeast Asia predated the age of Siamese 
monarchy in Sukhothai and Ayutthaya. 
Today, we can assume that the discovery of 
Sasanian. coins in the Pattani aréa of 
Southem Thailand, which are dated from the 
fifth century A.D.,% and other Sasanian 
artifacts unearthed in the Phayao area of 
Northem Thailand together with numerous 
“Persian-type ceramics" in Central and 
peninsular areas of Thailand facing Malaysia 
can altogether indicate the earlier 
embracings of the Sasanians and the 
Siamese®’, as?much as these embracings 
extended to.other areas of Southeast Asia in 
the Cambodian: port-of Oc-Eo®,; and the 
kingdom of Champa in Vietnam, where the 
Zoroastrian-derived cosmology of Sasanid 


Anushirwan’, which recalls the famed high 
repute of Khusra I Anushirwan (A.D. 531- 
579), "of the immortal soul", known to the 
rulers of the East‘'and the West as 
‘Anushirwan:The Just, whose reign, justice 
strength, andtolerance made him the most 
rénown monarch of his age, and whose 
ideals : and ‘metamorphosis together with 


Sisenian cosmology became ever 
immortalized in the living traditions of the 
Chams®, . 
Later -on, through the “pan<Asiatic” 
sphere of the T'ang empire”, a new wave of 
Persian influences in arts,. and thought 
reached China as in the case of “fire- 
coloured embroideries” of Sasanian artists 
introduced in the reign of Yuen-Tsung (A.D. - 
712-756), and other Sasanian art works. 
which had “inspired the paintings of the 


. frescoes in the Buddhist sanctuaries in | 


Central Asia"?! and gradually laid ‘the 
foundations of "Irano-Buddhuśt arts"72, at a 
time when Zoroastrianism had spread to the 
East and enjoyed much popularity in the 


_ Chinese capital Ch'ang-an73. Moreover, 


other Sasanian objects found in Korean 
sites, and in the tumulus of Japan's Yamato 


` emperors ‘Nintoku (A.D. 313-399), and 


Ankan (r. 531-53), are among: other 
manifestations of the age of the Sasanides, 
and thus, a civilizational role in the heritage 
of Zarathushtraism in East Asia’, 

Other Sasanian influences reached the 
West in particular in artistic fusions of 
religious nature to France where the Church 
of Germiny-des-Pres near the Orleans is said 
to have been built on the plan of a Mazdean 
temple”6, 

Inside Persia, apart from the literary 


l masterpiece. by Ferdowsi, other artisans also 
Persia manifested itself through the 'Book of ` 


applied their knowledge in enigmatic and 
mystical fashions’ in order to fuse pre- 
Islamic characteristics of Persian life into an 
Islamized existence. Amongst them, Persian 
specialists in crafts using Sasanian methods 


‘in the production of ceramics continued to 


maintain their techniques for many centuries 
after Islamization, as such elements have 
been recognized in the development of the 


| 
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lead glaze in works produced during the 
formative period of Islamization of Persia in 
the seventh, eighth, and the nine centuries 
A.D.”, Indeed, as Lambton has shown, the 
application, of techniques used in the 
construction of irrigation canals in Iran 
predates even the Sasanian era, going back 
to the methods which had prevailed since the 
sixth century B.C., evidence for which is 
found in ‘ganar’, or canals of Yazd78. In this 
regard, another significant discovery was the 
socalled, "Darius Canals", located on the 
north of the Khuzistan plains of the Elamite 
lands. Identified by David Lilienthal in the 
1970s, these canals are irrigation ditches 
built in by the latter period of the Sasanian 


era and suggest that they are the foundations - 


of an agricultural economy which since 
fifteen hundred years ago had safe-guarded 
the continuity of cultivation in the deserts, 
and continues to- help the agriculturalism of 
the modem inhabitants as well”?. In the final 
analysis, numerous characteristics of the 
culture and arts and: sciences of Sasanid 


Persia were retained by those elements in the ` 


population of Persian provinces who had 
recognized that the events and development 
of history since the Saracen conquests of the 
seventh century A.D., did not result in the 
appearance of lifestyles and cultural 
achievements that could be regarded in any 
way, comparable to the sophistication and 
richness of their Sasanian and pre-Sasanian 
forefathers... These realizations have 


- . nowadays found a-vivid description by 


Albert Hourani:. “Among Muslim countries, 
Iran was virtually unique in having a strong 
conscious link with its pre-Islamic past"®°. 
With the Sasanian identity still retained. in 
arts, festivals, folklore, and cultural 
practices, and persistance of crafts, 


architecture and literary as well as 
agricultural methods in the 20th century, we 
can. probably argue that the heritage of Iran's 
Zoroastrian civilization in fusion with 
Islamization trends of the past fifteen 
hundred years developed into a new'epoch, 
that of a ‘neo-Persian' existence in a culture 
that tolerated the interaction of multiethnic 
and religious groups according to the 
principles of the 'Sufi pantheon’, which as an 
‘integrating vehicle of thought’, combined 
diverse Muslim ideas with pre-Islamic ideals 
that encouraged toleration and integeration 
of Persian-Zoroastrian-Sufi heritage into a 
‘neo-Persian' lifestyle in the era following 
the end of World War II, when Persian 
cultural revival found a motivation in 
archaelogical excavations in the Persian sites 
in Iran. 


wm 


"Pan-Easternism” and Internationalism: 
The Cultural Heritage of Persia and Its 
.Pan-Iranic World 


For the Achaemenid Persians, 
Zarathushtraism stood as the motivational 
guide in their advocacy of ‘Universality’, as 
the most consummate of notions for the 
administration of the first Persian state and 
its vision of a world order in the 
Achaemenid era.. - ÈS 

_ To the Achaemenian kings, this doctrine 
had all the characteristics of a multi-cultural - 
system: Instead of Persian, Aramaic was 
chosen as the ‘lingua franca’ of the 
Achaemenian world state®!. It is probable, 
that. in the Achaemenian vision, their 
international borders were not meant to be. 
an "empire". For the Achaemenids did not 


«p 


` was an 
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intend to Persianize the nations and the 
diverse populations under their rule and 
power in Asia, Africa and the West. As 
such, proselytization and colonization was 
not an aim of the Achaemenid kings. Itis 
more likely, however, that the nations whose 
borders were annexed by the Persians, 
underwent a metamorphosis under 
Achaemenid cosmology, which was to make 
the various peoples in Mesopotamia, Central 
Asia, Arabia, and Egypt and Asia Minord 
aware of the Achaemenian ideal of "Pan- 
Easternism", which as Eddy has explained 
was a unique Persian notion in the sixth 
century B.C.82, Moreover, that "Pan- 


Easternism" wes the first and the earliest - 


forerunner to the concept of 'Pan-Asianism'. 

Herodotus was probably the earliest Westem 
source to refer to this Persian notion which 
aspect ‘of Achaemenid 
metamorphisis3. On the other hand, the 
famous words of Cyrus II, founder of the 
Achaemenid dynasty, that: "Soft countries 
gave birth to soft men"*, can describe his 
awareness of the contrasts of climates in the 
the society of tropical Mediterranean world 
and the churlish terrain on the Iranian 
Plateau. Thus, ‘Pan-Easternism”, in a way 
advocated an awareness of differences in the 
climate, geography and culture of different 
lands, which had an impact on how men 
strived to achieve goals, and in the case of 
Persia, to approach life according to the 
rudiments of an environment which 
demanded (and still demands), discipline 
and day-to-day challenges between man and 
the nature, competing but also harmonizing 
lifestyles in the deserts, forests, vallyies, 
mountains, and inland seas under conditions 
of extreme cold and hot seasons which still 
persist in West and Central Asia and the 


Causasus since time immemorial.. 
Achaemenians, however, did not intend 
to make “Pan-Easternism" their ultimate 
doctrine, for, it is clear that their awareness 
of the modes of life in Greece and Asia, did 
not discourage them from developing 
interest in the Grecian and Hellenistic ideals 
and lifestyles. Apart from a policy of 
according proper ‘treatment to the kings and 
rulers of fallen kingdoms by allowing them 
all kinds of provisions for their comfort and 
personal well beings, some of these men and 
women were among advisers of Persian 
kings*5. Look for the origin of Greco- 
Bactrian rule in Northern India in the 


Achaemenid policy of transplanting 


European populations in the East, and vice 
versa’*, The Achaemenids were sports’ 
enthusiasts, and among Western sports, 


` wrestling was the one which allowed for 


familiarity between Greece and Persia. 
Herodotus, has referred to this interest under 
Darius I, who was found of the rank and the 
strength of the Greek wrestler Milo®’, The 
Achaemenians, while aware of Greek 
concepts in government and administration” 
under "democracy", and its lesser forms like 
oligarchy, were probably concerned to 
educate Greece and test the patience of the 
Westemers when they annexed Thrace and 
Macedonia?! and put Grecian states under 
the Persian monarchial system. In the final 
analysis, both the Greeks and the Persians, 
shared a mutual fascination for the other's 
country, culture, arts, and modes of life and 
pleasures. The extent of these fascinations 
became evident.more so after the Grecian 
conquest of Achaemenid Persia, when the 
Greco-Hellenists contributed to the most 
extensive levels of fusions in arts, religious 
notions and cultures of the East and the 
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West: In matters of religion, Hellenistic and 
Zoroastrian cults joined ranks??, and 
intermarriage of Persian and Grecian rulers 
extended to Asia Minor under the reign of 
Antiochus I®. Recent archaelogical finds in 
Afghanistan has shed light in regard to 
hybridization of Greco-Persian works of art. 
As art historian Dr. Quaritch Wales has 
noted, "Fusion or hybridization is well 
exemplified by Achaemenid Persian art"?!. 
This viewpoint finds verocity in the 
archeological expedition of Schlumberger in 
‘Afghanistan who has described the arts there 


as Greco-Iranian®. In the appreciation of. 


arts and architecture, there was much give 
and take between Greece, Persia, Rome, 
Parthia, Byzantium and the Sasanides%, 
considering the Grecian builders’ participa- 
tion in the construction of Susa™. Suffice it 
to say, that the Achaemenians enjoyed 
Western culture, arts, and the company of 
the generals, artisans, physicians, scholars 
and the royalty without any intention of 
allowing these encounters and exchanges to 
overshadow their relations with the 
Mediterranean. This viewpoint probably 
finds ‘confirmation by Eddy, who has said 


that the Achaemenids "were internationally i 


minded"%, While the idea béhind the notion 
of "Pan-Eastemism" had probably impulsed 
the nations of the East, its existence was not 
meant to contradict the Achaemenian 
„doctrine or 'Universality’, mainly because, in 
all probability, internationalism and fusion 
of East and West was the final goal and 
dream of the Achaemenians, who were 
inspired in this fashion by the teachings of 


Zarathushtra, as such a manifestation is 


~ symbolized in the engraving from the reign 


of Xerxes at Persepolis, where his dedication 
of a new building site at this monumental 
center of Persian cosmology reads: "By the 
favour of Ahura Mazda, I made this Gate, 
‘Al Lands". > 

“The Achaemenides brought a new world 
of ideas to the nations of the East and the 


.West, and if ever, in the annals of Westem 


civilization there was an attempt to recall, 
that age, it is perhaps in these words by Kurt 
Seligmann who said: "Greeks accompanid 


“the [Achaemenid] Persians Darius and 


Xerxes on their expeditions [because] they 
admired the wisdom of the Persians"®’. It is 
probably correct to suggest that advocating a 
need for cultural awareness and promoting 
interest and appreciation for contrasting 
beliefs and life-styles was the greatest gift . 
and contribution of the Achaemenids to the 
world then, and a legacy for all mankind 
today and in the future ages. And in the 
final analysis, the 'Golden Age of Persepolis’ 
receives one more tribute by this 
deliberation of Moorey: l 


In 1971... Iran celebrated.the - 
2,500 anniversary of the founding of ‘the 
Persian Empire by Cyrus the. Great. 
Among the millions of. people 
throughout the world who saw on 
television the splendid tented camps 
erected for the ceremonies at Persepolis, 
only a relative handful would have 
truely appreciated the achievements of 
the Achaemenian monarchy...."% 


-+ 
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Micronesian Navigational Philosophy and the 
Relationship Between Humanity and Nature: 
Etak/Itang — Where East Instructs West" 


E. Robert Statham, Jr. 


But how have we done this? How were we able to drink up the sea? Who gave us the 
sponge to wipe away the entire horizon? What did we do when we unchained this earth from 
its sun? Whither is it moving now? Whither are we moving now? Away from all suns? Are 
we not plunging continually? Backward, sideward, forward, in all directions? Is there any up 
or down left? Are we not straying as through an infinite nothing? Do we not feel the breath 
of empty space? Has it not become colder? Is not night and more night coming on all the 
while?... Is not the greatness of this deed too great for us? Must not we ourselves become 


gods simply to seem worthy of it? 


Friedrich Nietzsche 


Itang is the talk of light, it is the talk of wisdom. Itang is deep talk. If one is wise, he 
will understand it; if he is not wise, he will not understand. Only those who are wise and 
good can learn Itang. It is a shield for a man who possesses it, for it protects him... because it 
has the power to restore order, it is the most important kind of knowledge. 


‘When Rene’ Descartes wrote his 
Discourse on Method, he placed at the core 
of the Western world view the primacy of 
human subjective technological rationality 
over and above nature, which symbolized 
the spirit of the Enlightenment. He 
presumed that the natural world was 
dependent upon human nature and in so 


Maanusuuk 


doing, reflected the pride of Western 
modemity. Descartes was not much inspired 
with the awe which induced Classical 
philosophers to inquire into the essential 
nature (eidos) of things natural and human 
only to discover as much mystery as 
certainty.! Now, over three and a half 
centuries later, while the marked advances 


* I wish to thank Louis Repang for sharing his knowledge as well as his family members who served as 


interpreters. 
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technological rationality has made are 
evident, there is a growing realization that 
the human attempt to manipulate and 
dominate nature has produced personal, 
social, and environmental problems which 
were unintended, many of which actually 
threaten the survival of both humanity 
and nature. That humanity since the 
Enlightenment has not experienced itself as 
an integral part of nature is of critical 
importance in comprehending the extent to 
which Western civilization is in decline and 
disarray.” l 

Our post-modem age is mired in a sense 
of cosmic alienation, a product of a 
profound crisis of consciousness.? The 
intent of this research is one of examining 
Micronesian navigational philosophy in an 
effort to demonstrate the extent to which the 
philosophical and practical traditions of that 
Asia-Pacific region are grounded in a highly 
complex and integrated relationship between 
humanity and the natural environment. The 
Micronesian world view will be compared 
and contrasted with modern Western 
technological rationality and practice. 
While magical solutions to current social, 
political, and environmental problems 
cannot in all probability be derived from a 
return to the past, there is a very real 
possibility that we can learn from the 
ancients (generally) what we have perhaps 
forgotten. We have traveled a great distance 
on the path of technological progress and we 
can now sense that we have lost our way. It 
is, therefore, necessary to trace the way back 
to the most basic elements of being. 
Whereas the modern individual believed 
"that he could suppress realities and build 
. the world tò his liking in the name of an 
idea,” post-moderns find the future 


"s 
, 


questionable and sense that some form of re- 
direction is compulsory, leaving the 
possibility of a return to the primitive past.‘ 
Of course, it is not possible to literally return 
to the past as we exist dynamically between 
past and future in the present. What is 
conceivable is an intellectual return to the 
purest forms of being, a sincere return to 
nature, to a renewed comprehension of the 
nature of things (the quest for 
wisdom/knowledge) which in the 
contemporary West has been "rejected as 
obsolete."5 

Micronesian navigational philosophy 
offers a tangible example of the forms we 
are apparently in need of. The two forms 
which will be examined are Etak and Itang. 
The former is a complicated technique for 
ocean navigating from island to island while 
the latter is a body of knowledge which is 
utilized for governing relations between 
people. The two are inseparable and derive 
from a comprehensive philosophical 
understanding of nature. Contrary to 
nihilistic, cynical doubt of the possibility of 
learning from the traditions and wisdom of 
the past, there is much that we can gain from 
such reflection.6 Micronesia is situated in 
the Western Pacific, the geographical 
middle-point between East and West and the 
navigational and social philosophy of the 
region opens the way for much need 
contemplation. Etak/Itang provides Eastern 
instruction for the moral and intellectual ills 
inflicting the post-modem West. 


I. 
Micronesia is comprised of a number of 


scattered islands of coral and volcanic origin 
which are separated by large expanses of 
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ocean. The geography of the region is of 
considerable importance in understanding 
the island inhabitants since contrary to 
popular opinion, tropical island living is 
quite difficult due to tropical storms and 
typhoons, perpetual high humidity, slight 
temperature variation and constant warm 
_weather which is conducive to the 
proliferation of viruses and bacteria, and 
relative isolation. A scarcity of natural 
resources such as fresh water as well as the 
necessity of navigating for the purposes of 
travel, exchange, communication and fishing 
make navigation central to the Micronesian 
way of life and world view. 

The islands of Micronesia were, in all 
likelihood, originally uninhabited by 
humans and were settled by peoples from 


- Southeast Asia between 2000 B.C. and 1500 


B.C.” These peoples could only have 
reached the islands by boat and must have 
been particularly gifted as navigators to have 
settled in this part of the world at that time. 
Studies of Micronesian navigation show that 
Micronesian navigators invented systems of 
spatial reckoning which were based upon the 
ability to utilize the natural environment 
including stars, ocean currents, schools of 
fish, sea birds, and wind patterns to 
undertake inter-island journeys of as much 
as several hundred kilometers.’ 

The navigational knowledge of the 
peoples of the central Caroline islands such 
as Puluwat, Woleai, Lamotrek, and Satawal 
provides insight into a culture and world 
view which is fundamentally based upon the 
human ability to successfully interact with 
the forces of nature in order to survive and 
live well. The practical efficacy of 
Micronesian navigational philosophy is 
rooted in Etak, a method of abstract 


visualizing where the navigator utilizes a 


_poly-dimensional system that involves 


direction, time, and movement in the process 
of sailing from one island to another.’ This 
navigational system is incompatible with 
European/Western technology and 
instrumentation such as the ene 
compass and the sextant.!° 

Whereas the Western navigator utilizes 
modern instrumentation to find a direct 
course to an objective destination, the 
Micronesian navigator (Palu) relies on a star 
compass, a vast body of lore, and his natural 
senses. Etak is rooted in the navigator 
utilizing mind and sense perception to make 
estimations of speed, location, and distance 
which are inseparable from and based upon 
the natural environment. The instrumenta- 
tion is therefore part of what is being 
estimated and navigated, creating an 
integrated interaction between the navigator, 
his vessel, and the environment. The 
Micronesian navigator’s cosmology is such 
that he maintains a dynamic, homeostatic 
(one temporal/spatial plane and sphere) 
relationship with his surroundings and 
moves within the forces of nature in arriving 
at his destination. The Western approach 
places the navigator in a dualistic 
relationship with the environment where the 
navigator charts a direct course and moves 
through and against a perceived stationary 
sea and sky, counter-to nature.!! Whereas 
the Western navigator attempts to utilize 
technological rationality and instrumentation 
to reach a destination in the most direct 
manner possible by taking a course which 


will carry him the shortest distance in the 


shortest amount of time, the Micronesian 
navigator pursues his destination by sailing 
congruently with the forces of nature so that 
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the variable of time is of little importance. 
Micronesian navigation is dependent upon 
human senses as "waves, winds, clouds; 
Stars, sun, moon; birds, fish, and the water 
itself comprise the necessary elements of 
successful sailing.12 The Micronesian 
approach to navigation and to the 
environment generally is conservative, 
incorporating every precaution the seaway 
can offer.'3 

The star compass which forms the basis 
for Micronesian navigation is a natural 
compass where the stars serve as directional 
correlates which are rationally perceived, 
remembered, and continually referred to. 
Formal instruction begins when a young 
Micronesian approaches a Palu in an effort 
to receive navigational instruction. It is 
necessary to point out that a Palu will under 
no circumstances approach a young man so 
as to impart such knowledge. Micronesian 
navigational philosophy has always been 
highly secret and is only communicated to 
those individuals who posses the proper 
moral and intellectual character.'4 A young 
man must have a genuine desire to learn 
Etak and become a navigator as the training 
lasts many years and requires the student to 


commit masses of complex information to. 


memory, after which he must be able to 
envision in his mind's eye the star compass 
while navigating.'5 
Navigational instruction begins with the 
learning of the star compass. A circle of 
thirty-two lumps of coral are utilized to 
represent stars on the horizon and banana 
fibers form the principal axes demonstrating 
reciprocal relationships. A canoe of coconut 
fronds helps the student to visualize himself 
moving along star paths and the student sees 
himself as a bird (the "Big Bird") which 


moves from east to west, corresponding to 
the geographical situation of the Caroline 
islands. Etak is a sea-level perspective 
which conceives the navigator as stationary 
and the islands and sea as moving features.'¢ 
By holding an abstract visualization of the 
star compass in his mind and gauging his 
location based upon his relation between the 
island of his origin and the envisioned island 
of destination the Micronesian navigator can 
sail to atolls. which are located beneath 
respective stars without charts, maps, or 
other instrumentation. He sails as a sea bird ` 
with a bird's eye view.!? Micronesian 
navigation is entirely based upon the 
understanding that human beings are not 
subjectively distinct from an objective 
environment, but are an essential component 
of a comprehensive natural/ cosmological 
whole. i 

The Micronesian world-view is 
ecologically advanced and technologically 
moderate. The standard for this perspective 
is nature. In this way, human nature in both 
thought and action is determined by the 
nature of the biological and non-biological 
environment and is interdependent with and 
functions dynamically in the flows of natural 
processes and cycles. The Micronesian 
world-view can be contrasted with the 
modern Western world view which is 
technologically advanced but ecologically 
immoderate.18 The Western perspective 
tends to place primary importance upon the 
utilization of methodological rationality for 
the purpose of manipulating nature in terms 
of humanly perceived objectives.!9 The 
modern Western emphasis upon 
instrumental rationality has culminated in 
the desire to control the weather and 
climates; transform mountains into plateaus 
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for the purpose of extracting certain valuable 


elements including precious metals and 


timber, control human biological evolution 


by way of gene manipulation; create human 


life by way of artificial insemination; 
redesign the human brain; place hydro- 
electric dams in front of flowing rivers 
which has led to problems of fish species 
and other aquatic life extinction due to flow 
inconsistency anc related water temperature 
changes as well associated increased water 
salinity from ocean delta up-flow; produced 
global warming, holes in the ozone layer, 
nuclear waste which is radioactive for 
10,000 to 20,000 years, and created 
toxic/chemical waste.” While this list is by 
no means exhaustive, it is suggestive of an 
imbalance between the sophistication of 
human technology and the natural 
environment. This imbalance is grounded in 
a disassociation of human thought and 
practice from nature as a standard. 


I. 


The qualitetive value of Micronesian 
philosophy is found in it's application to the 
social and political aspects of Micronesian 
life. Closely associated with the 
navigational Etak is an esoteric form of 
social knowledge called /tang.?! Just as 
Etak is an all-encompassing naturalistic 
approach to navigating, Itang is a 
comprehensive body of knowledge which 
Serves as a social and political life ordering 
principle which also utilizes nature as a 
fundamental standard. : 

The relationship between Etak and Itang 
is intrinsic. Since navigation forms the core 
of Micronesian life, navigators (Palu’s) are 
the political leaders (Chiefs) in a 


hierarchical social structure which, not 
unlike natural cycles, processes, food chains 
and habitats, is based upon a division of 
labor where each person does that which by 
nature he/she is best fitted to do. The Palu's 
rule directly as a result of their navigational 
knowledge and such knowledge is translated 
into political wisdom. 

Itang is both naturalistic and mystical as 
is the case with most traditional world-views 
and in this respect is realistically idealistic. 
Put differently, the ancients (East and West) 
had a sound comprehension of, and a 
healthy respect for the forces of nature and 
the universe. While in many instances this 
disposition has lead to debilitating 
superstitious worship of natural power, if 
tempered with appropriate common sense, 
cosmic piety has inculcated in humans a 
necessary element of humility.?? 
Micronesian [tang plays a moderating and 
regulating role in social and political 
relations and is largely directed at 1) 


‘checking or limiting ignorant pride by 


encouraging the art of listening to wisdom, 
and 2) persuading a proud individual or 
group of individuals in conflict of the 
importance of the good of the people as a 
whole. /tang is the Micronesian talk of 
wisdom, it is Micronesian political 
philosophy. 

Micronesian /tang is the preserve of the 
Palu's and is practiced in the form of series 
of chants. To utilize a pertinent example, if 
a young man is disobedient or disrespectful 
and disregards the rules of the island out of 
rebellion, a Palu would approach the youth's 
father or uncle in order to speak in Itang. 
The following chant would be utilized in this 
case: 
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Who is he, anyway? 

Man with unbent knees. 
There is whispering outside 
Yet he acts like a chief, 

‘A crooked timber. 

Why don't you cut 

The skids of his canoe 

So he will stand up straight 
Amid this problem? 

Say it and say it, 

Tell me and tell.4 


Male youthful rebellion of this kind is, from 
the perspective of Itang, produced by a spirit 
of “unbent knees." The uncle or father 
becomes ashamed after having been spoken 
to in Jtang and therefore compels the young 
man to mend his ways.74 The method of 
compulsion is one of taking a stick of 
bamboo and gently striking the back of the 
youths legs directly behind the knees in 
continuous succession requiring him to 
kneel down. The young man is in this way 
brought to forego his ingorant pride which 
militates against the social good of the 
island.5 
Training in Etak precedes instruction in 
Itang and the pre-requisite for leaming both 
is the possession of an appropriate moral and 
intellectual character. Since obtaining full 
command of navigational knowledge is 
highly time consuming and challenging, 
only the young men with the requisite 
personal qualities attempt to become Palus. 
Nevertheless, nearly. all of the island youth 
- are instructed anid take pride in navigation to 
some extent.2 While Etak provides the 
young islanders with practical knowledge 
which is necessary for basic survival, /tang 
is only taught to those who have the capacity 
to learn traditional wisdom. Itang is the talk 


of wisdom or light, it is deep (profound, ` 


complex, ideational) talk that is not 
intelligible to all (emphasis added).?7 

Micronesian Palus impart knowledge of 
[tang naturally to the few young men who 
demonstrate a genuine desire and ability to 
learn it so that whereas most young men at 
some point in the process of instruction 
either give up or loose interest, a limited 
number continue out of a strong desire to 
obtain more knowledge. Just as Etak is 
central to the practical aspects of ocean 
living, Jtang forms the core of social and 
political relations. In point of fact, [tang is 
possessed by the Palu's (Chiefs) who 
govern, and yet the purpose of Itang is not 
power, but the resolution of disputes and bad 
feelings or emotions within the polity. Itang 
helps people see their true feelings from 
within and causes shame where selfishness 
has taken hold.# 

Mau Piailug, one of the few remaining 
Micronesian navigators, participated in the 
1976 Hokule'a’ voyage from Hawaii to 
Tahiti where no modern navigational 
instrumentation was utilized. Mau, who is 
one of the last navigators to have been 
formally initiated into the status of Palu, 
became distraught during the journey due to 
factional divisions between crew members, 
the product of obvious selfish motives.?? 
Mau's understanding of Etak and Itang 
caused him to feel disgust and contempt for 
such irrational behavior since the most 
important aspect of Micronesian life is a 
division of labor and peaceful cooperation 
for the higher interest and good of the crew 
and the people as a whole. Cooperation and 
a respect for the Palu's wisdom are required 
for survival in’ Oceania and the crew's 
display of ignorant selfishness brought Mau 
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to refuse to sail the second half of the trip 
back to Hawaii. K 
This example illustrates the relationship 
between Micronesian navigational philos- 
ophy and moderation. The middle or center 
is a concept which is of primary importance 
in both Etak and Itang and the evidence for 
this is not only in spheres of enumeration 
and lineality, but'in canoe and dwelling 
construction, navigation, divination, curative 
techniques, astronomy, as well as social and 
political relationships.3! The concept of 
the center derives from the non-dual 
characteristics of the Micronesian world- 


‘view. In contrast to Euro-American thought 


which is fundamentally either dualistic or 
monistic (the idea that the nature of reality is 
comprised of either two opposing forces or 
one all-encompassing force), Micronesian 
non-dualism bears some resemblance to 
Chinese, and particularly Indonesian and 
Filipino forms of non-duality.*? 
Micronesian non-duality resembles 
elements of Southeast Asian thought, 
Chinese yin-yang cosmology, for example, 
proposes that the structure of the universe is 
comprised of two opposing yet interlocking 
forces, [yin] and [yang]. The former 
represents darkness and negativity while the 
latter signifies light and positivity. Both 
forces interact and coincide by nature as 
Chinese non-duality is cosmologically 
rooted in natural experience.33 The 
Micronesian world-view is such that 
opposite forces are interconnected so that 
there are correlations between this world and 
the sky or cosmos.” From this perspective, 
there is no way to intelligibly make a 
distinction between earth and sky or 
humanity and nature. Since dualistic 
separations are foreign to the Micronesian 


understanding, the middle or center plays a 
harmonizing, balancing role between 
interacting bipolar opposite forces. And, 
just as the Micronesian navigator must 
continually negotiate his course from the 
center of the star compass (Etak), Itang 


provides the foundations for moral and 


intellectual development and judgement by 
properly ordering individual character as 
well as social interaction in accordance with 
a non-dual comprehension of the nature of 
physical and meta-physical reality. 

Etak and Itang form the foundation of a 


' complete life, the life of a Palu. This way 


of life is distinguished in Micronesian 
society as the best life since it is based upon | 
the practical knowledge of navigation and 
the philosophical wisdom of political rule 
which are both possessed by a single 
individual. In Micronesia the master 
navigators are the most wise and just 
individuals and for this reason, they not only 
navigate but rule. The basis of such rule is 
wisdom and the standard upon which both 
are grounded is nature. The wise rule since 


-they (the Palus) are by nature best fitted to 


guide and sustain the polity on account of 
their practical and philosophical wisdom 
which they obtain through an understanding 
of nature. The principle means of the rule of 
the Palus is through education. In this way, 
Micronesian navigators educate their people 
at many levels. General knowledge of 
navigation is provided to all members of the 
polity, allowing them to have a role in the - 
maintenance of everyday affairs. More 
specific knowledge (Etak) is imparted to 
those who demonstrate the desire to become 
navigators. Esoteric knowledge (/tang) is 
communicated to the few who will become 
master navigators and eventual social rulers. 
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_ The rule of Palus is rule through wisdom. 
and in this sense it is deliberate rule, it is the 
rule of natural reason. 


Ii. 


What can be learned from the traditions 
of Micronesian navigational philosophy? Is 
there anything that the ancient peoples of 
Oceania can provide post- modem humanity 
with that would serve to alleviate the anxiety 
and dissolution of our time? These 
questions point toward the most important 
problem of the late twentieth and early 
twenty-first century: Westem civilization is 
in crisis. Is it possible that the crisis of the 
West could be transcended through a 
meeting of East and West? 

The crisis of Western civilization affects 
every aspect of post-modem life, but root of 
the problem is both intellectual and moral. 
It would appear that the present crisis is 
grounded in unreason. Every crisis begins 
with a cynical refusal to use vital reason, and 
this kind of cynicism is profound in our 
time.?® In 1955, Walter Lippmann 
accurately diagnosed the challenges facing 
the West in his work The Public Philosophy 
in which he maintains that modern 
democratic humanity has discarded reason, 
leaving the rational part of mind to 
calculatively and instrumentally pursue the 
satisfaction of natural impulses for momen- 
tary emotional satisfaction.7?7 Lippmann 
understood the integral relationship between 
reason (contemplation directed toward 
wisdom and comprehensive understanding) 
and civilization. The signs of incivility 
which fill contemporary newspapers and 
which range from a pronounced inability to 
deliberately communicate at each level of 


society including the institutions of 
government to teen-age youths ganging up 
on a non-compliant individual and pounding 
steel nails into his heels with a hammer as 
punishment in addition to young people of 
carrying guns and other weapons to school 
for power and protection suggest that 
Western societies haveindeed exchanged 
reason for unreason. The crisis of our time 
is, as Lippmann well understood, a crisis of 
public philosophy. What is absent is a 
role of philosophy (reason/wisdom) in 
contemporary Wester life. 

When a crisis is confronted squarely, it 
becomes necessary to return to the past so as 
to find the purity of being and its | 
accompanying simplicity.’ A philosophical 
return must be made to the point at which 
the humanity in crisis became lost. It is with 
regard to this return that East can instruct 
West. The West must now acknowledge the 
relationship between the point of becoming 
lost and the abandonment of reason. That 
crucial point is that age when Enlightenment 
technological rationality took primacy over 
Classical reason. Such a point does not exist 
in Micronesia since Oceanic non-dualism 
has never been supplanted. Micronesian 
navigational philosophy offers the West a 
glimpse of a world-view which does not 
separate reason (contemplation directed by a 
natural sense of wonder) and rationality 
(technological mind directed toward 
interaction with nature for survival and . 
existence), earth from the cosmos, or 
humanity from nature. 

It has been a matter of speculation 
whether political philosophy has ever 
existed in the Western Pacific. This matter 
has been settled in the affirmative as Etak 
and /tang constitute such a tradition.?9 
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„of our time.43 
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Remarkably, master navigators (Palus) rule, : 
and they are by nature the most wise. This | 
form of rule was considered to be the ideal 
in the Classical West. Plato's Republic 
recommends that the best kind of society, a 
just society, would be one in which 
philosopher kings govern.” This ideal is 
traditionally actualized in Micronesia. 
Micronesian navigational philosophy 
provides a tangible example of the natural 
coalescence of wisdom and rule. In this 
way, Etak and Itang are an Eastern form of 
public philosophy providing a role of reason 
and order in Micronesian life. 

This is not to suggest that it is necessary. 
for Westerners to now forsake the benefits 
of Enlightenment rationality (i.e., electricity, 
automobiles, stereos) and return to 
antiquated living. What the Micronesian 
world-view recommends is a retum to the 
center, away from current forms of 
extremism. And the center of Western 
civilization is natural reason. In order to 
return to reason it is necessary to retum to 
the standard of reason which is nature. The 
return to nature is a return to the Classical 
Greek attempt to understand the nature of 
things both natural and human which was 
initiated by Socrates. It is a restoration of 
philosophy.*! Socrates contended that his 
way of life, the "examined" life, was the 
only kind worth living.‘?. It has become 
necessary for Western humanity to reassess 
its relationship to nature by way of returning 
to the sobriety and moderation of reason, 
away from the madness and immoderation 
Socrates initiated his 
philosophical quest in response to the 
cynicism and unreason of his age. It is 
necessary to return to the world-view of 
Classical reason in order to transcend the 


unreason in post-modernity. Since in our 
time humanity is threatened with possible 
extenction by technology (i.e., nuclear 
warfare, derivative pollutants and associated 
environmental/atmospheric effects such as 
global warming, holes in the ozone layer, 
temperature and climate transformations), 
Micronesian non-dualistic/Eastern philos- 
ophy proves to be of considerable assistance. 
Whereas technological rationality presup- 
poses the possibility and desirability of the 
human mastery over nature, it is grounded in 
an extreme dualism (humanity vs. nature) 
which is intended to be reduced to a monism 
(humanity conquers nature). This attempt 
at mastering nature has produced unintended 
consequences which now threaten humanity 
both internally and externally. The 
Micronesian world-view would recommend 
that Westerners return to their own roots to 
recover what they have lost, to find their 
center once again. The West must reconcile . 
itself with the nature of existence, human 
and natural. 

Human thought can be categorized into 
two distinct kinds of processes. The most 
rudimentary type of thinking is based upon 
the question "How To?" (meaning how to 
find food, build shelter, and in general, 
survive). The second type of thinking which 
is of a higher order is grounded in raising the 
question "What Is?” (referring to such ideas 
as justice, virtue, right, happiness, good, 
evil, etc.).45 While the latter category (What ` 
Is)? was given primacy. in the Classical 
West by Greek political philosophy, the 
former (How To?) was emphasized during 
the Enlightenment beginning with 
Machiavelli and extending to the present. 
The purpose of "How To?" thinking is the 
utilization of methods of thought to obtain 
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specific goals in practice, it is 
technologically rational. The intent of 
"What Is?” is the utilization of thought to 
obtain genuine knowledge regarding higher 
human concems (for example, once survival 
has been achieved, the issue of living "well" 
becomes a human concern), which is 
contemplative reason. While both of these 
kinds of thought are humanly essential, what 
is most important is the relationship between 
the two. 

The modern emphasis upon 
technological rationality has extended to 
nearly every aspect of Western life including 
morals and politics. 
development of the new science of 
constitutionalism in the 1700's, for example, 
was largely although certainly not 
exclusively derivative of this utilization of 
mind. The framers of the United States 
Constitution began by attempting to 
ascertain a general theory and law of human 
nature and subsequently developed 
institutional mechanisms to anticipate and 
regulate such behavior.*6 The result has 
been substantially positive. Tyranny, which 
is the rule of willful behavior (particularly 
factionalism), has been generally precluded 
in American public life. The law is in this 
sense preventive as it is meant primarily to 
limit the negative characteristics and 
expressions of human behavior in order to 
create a sphere of freedom. It is probably 
not an over-statement to suggest that the 
constitutionalism of the Eighteenth century 
has effectively provided individuals with 
more liberty than has ever been known. 

The main short-coming of the new 
science of constitutionalism is its neglect of 
the positive, contemplative aspect of morals 
and politics which is Classical political 


The American 


philosophy. Clearly this weakness is not 
comprehensive since the very creation of a 
constitution as opposed to a pure democracy 
is congruent with what Aristotle considered 
to be the just form of rule by the people or 
the citizens at large. However, whereas 
constitutional government has produced 
institutional mechanisms such as the 
separation of powers, federalism, 
republicanism, and checks and balances, 
which if implemented properly, do indeed 
limit negative (partial and willful) human 
behavior, it has not provided the people 
explicit guidance for how to live well once 
freedom has been procured. At the cross- 
roads between the twentieth and twenty-first 
century, Americans are as free as they have 
ever been but appear to be in intellectual and 
moral turmoil and decay. Abraham Lincoln 
maintained that the United States would, in 
all likelihood, not be conquered by a foreign 
power, but believed that if such destruction 
were to occur, it would originate internally. 
He wrote that "as a nation of free men, we 
must live through .all time, or die by 
suicide."*” It would appear that Eric Fromm 
was substantially correct in asserting that: 


modern man, freed from the bonds of 
pre-individualistic society, which 
simultaneously gave him security and 
limited him, has not gained freedom in 

`- the positive sense of the realization of 
his individual self.* 


The causes of this kind of bondage are both 
moral and intellectual, they are selfishness 
and pride. ‘The two roots of Western 
civilization, the Judeo-Christian tradition 
and the Classical philosophical tradition, 
both temper selfishness and pride so as to 
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encourage virtuous and reasonable living.*? 
These traditions have been weakened 
considerably by the modern shift in 
emphasis from the primacy of obedience to 
higher law and reflection to that of action. 
What has been neglected in modemity and 
post-modemity is the proper ordering of the 
human soul. Radical individualism, 
politicization (the attempt to satisfy selfish 
desires and resolve personal insecurity 
publicly through political activism), over- 
population, violent crimes of passion such as 
rioting, rape, drug abuse, graffiti, gang 
activity, and different varieties of 
mental/emotional distress are all largely 
traceable to a profound incapacity for self- 
government which results from the 
depreciation of the inner-self, the soul. 

The core cf all humanity (East and 
West) is the soul, and the proper ordering of 
the soul is contingent upon an appropriate 
practical and philosophical understanding of 
the nature of humanity and the relationship 
between humanity and nature. 


It is the hierarchic order of man's 
natural constitution which supplies the 
basis for natural right... Therefore, the 
proper work of man consists in living 
thoughtfully. in understanding, and in 
thoughtful action. The good life is the 
life that is in accordance with the 
natural order of man's being, the life 
that flows from a well-ordered or 
healthy soul... the good life is the 
perfection of man's nature. It is the life 
according to nature. 


Constitutionalism serves to limit negative 
human behavior and thereby promotes "self- 
govemment.” And yet, self-government, at 


the most basic level, starts with the proper 
Ordering of the soul or individual self which 
is protected, but left untutored by 
Enlightenment based constitutional forms. 
This appropriation must be directed by 
political philosophy, or the role of reason in 
civil society (Public Philosophy) in 
accordance with the standard of nature. 

The Classical Western philosophical 
conception of natural: and social justice 
regarded reason:as a life ordering, directing, 
and governing principle which would order 
the individual soul in such a way as to make 
the contemplative component of reason 
predominant and the passionate components 
of spirit and appetite subservient. If the 
individual soul is well-ordered by reason, 
and society is comprised of a unification of 
individually well-ordered souls, then that 
society is by definition "Just". Justice of the 
soul and social justice are in this way inter- 
related.5! Moreover, social justice is related 
to natural justice as a well-ordered society of 
well-ordered souls will interact with nature 
ecologically via natural reason. 


IV. 


There is a definite correlation between 
the Classical Western view of the 
relationship between humanity and nature 
and that of traditional Micronesia. Both are 
non-dual and ecologically grounded in 
nature. The Classical Greek conception of 


‘life, not unlike the traditional Micronesian 


world view: 


scorned material needs and the 
improvement of practical life, 
discredited manual labor (because of the 
practice of slavery), held contemplation 
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to be the goal of intellectual activity, 
refused the use of power, and respected 
natural things. The Greeks were 
suspicious of technical activity because 
it represented an aspect of brute force 
and implied a want of moderation... 
Here we find the supreme Greek virtue, 
self control. The rejection of technique 
was. a deliberate, positive activity 
involving self-mastery, recognition of 
destiny, and the application of a given 
conception of life.5? 


The Greek world view was based upon the 
example of Socrates, it was based upon 
wisdom. The "great preoccupation of the 
Greeks was balance, harmony, and 
moderation.53 There is also a Western 
theological basis for a balanced ecology 
between humanity and nature. The Bible 
states that "God," not humanity, "created the 
heaven and the earth" and issued the 
commandment to "Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth.”™ 

Ultimately, ideas indeed do have 
consequences and a people's disposition and 
outlook toward nature is intricately related 
to their philosophy of life. The 
contemporary Westem neglect of reason has 
in this way transformed that way of life from 
one in which contemplation and the balance, 
harmony, and moderation brought about by 
wisdom has been replaced with a manner of 
living which is imbalanced, discordant, and 
immoderate. This is the case at every level 
of society. The .modern Western 
- appreciation of technological rationality 
which has come at the expense of 
contemplative reason has dulled the sense of 
wonder: which derives from the honest, 
thoughtful recognition that the ultimate 


explanation for the cause and reason for 
nature and the cosmos ultimately remains a 
mystery. That sense of wonder inspires 
contemplation toward a genuine 
understanding of nature and at the same time 
requires the humility to accept the fact that 
humanity is not the creator of all things.55 
Contemplation leads to a consideration of 
the not-self leading beyond and transcending 
the self. It tempers selfishness and self- 
involvement and is in this way intrinsically 
valuable.56 The open acceptance of 
uncertainty which contemplation produces 
moderates the ignorant pride which stems 
from the belief that knowing is solely based 
in action (as opposed to contemplation), and 
that what is most important is doing as 
opposed to thinking. Natural reason 
recommends that the practical attempt to 
ground human existence in the strict 
confines of technological rationality is in 
actuality impractical. 

Micronesian navigational philosophy 
(Etak/Itang) instructs the West by reminding 
it of what it has forgotten. A return to 
reason would provide the necessary balance 
between practice and thought where the 
latter is given primacy. Unfortunately, Etak 
and Jtang are endangered in the Western 
Pacific as the young men no longer desire to 
learn the art of navigating or to hear the talk 
of wisdom just as political philosophy has 
been ignored in the West. They have turned 
to the Western youthful activities of getting 
drunk and listening to loud, base driven 
popular music.5? The irony of this 
circumstance is clear. The decadence of the 
West has permeated the East as the East 
succumbs to Western rationalism.*8 

The question of whether the West can 
recover natural reason is inextricably 
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connected with human and natural destiny. 
If technological rationality is not moderated 
by reason, the development of an 
artificial/technological: global mass society 
which would exist "contra" nature and 
reason must be anticipated.5? In the late 
1920's Bertrand Russell feared that the 
modern over-emphasis upon technological 
rationality would lead to the dominance of 
public affairs in everyday life and the 
creation of a central authority to control the 
world. He believed that eventually 
traditional families would die out since 
children would be cared for almost 
exclusively by government. The roles of 
motherhood and fatherhood would then 
gradually become obsolete, making 
profound changes in the emotional lives of 
both parents and children. Ultimately the 
bonds of family, community, and society 
would then be replaced by two castes. An 
upper caste would retain family loyalties 
while the lower caste would be dependent 
upon the State for general welfare and 
sustenance. This lower caste would suffer 


_ from high birth rates resulting in over- 
_ population and eventual permanent material 


poverty. As well, such a technologically 
based society would erode the emotional 
texture of life to the extent that life would 
become so comfortable and safe that people 
would become wearisome and eventually 
destructive (resulting in the formation of 
suicide clubs, etc.) out of sheer boredom. 
Education would be fundamentally skill 
based resulting in the production of 
individuals who could perform any number 
of technologically sophisticated tasks, but 
would be incapable of considering whether 
the tasks were worth performing.© 

If post-modern humanity will return to 


the principle of natural reason as a life 
ordering, goveming, and directing principle, 
self-government will be revived and the 
possibility of living well restored. This can 
only occur by way of philosophic rule. Just 
as the master navigators act as coral reefs, 
protecting and guiding their people from 
dangerous waves that tropical storms bring, 
political philosophers in the West must 
provide wise counsel on every matter which 
is critical importance to Western life. The 
rule of the wise in the West does not require 
that political philosophers actually serve in 
government proper. They can provide the 
positive aspects of constitutionalism by 
articulating right reason, by perpetually 
admonishing the people to consider the 
importance of public and private virtue. 
Political philosophy is Western speech 
directed toward the Good, Justice, and 
Right. /tang is the Micronesian talk of light. 
They provide the guidance of natural 
wisdom and are therefore indistinguishable. 

The ideas which are presented through 
political philosophy (East and West) 
"become efficacious in the existential world 
because they are imposed by the family, the 
school and the community.” They mold the 
character of individuals so that outer force is 
replaced by the inner compulsion of their 
own characters.) Socrates last words and 
offering to his fellow -Athenians was an 
admonition that they educate the youth in 
the ways of reason and virtue just as he had 
educated them: 


When my sons are grown up, I would 
ask you, O my friends, to punish them; - 
and I would have you trouble them, as'I 
have troubled you, if they seem to care 
about riches, or anything, more than 
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about virtue; or if they pretend to be 
something when they are really nothing- 
then reprove them, as I have reproved 
you, for not caring about that for which 
they ought to care, and thinking that 
they are something when they are really 
nothing. And if you do this, I and my 
sons will have received justice at your 
hands, © 


As improbable and odd as the indirect 
rule of political philosophy seems in our 
time, it is the spirit of wisdom that can 
restore order and beauty to an island, 


country, or nation. Etak serves as a 
reminder of the need to maintain a balanced 
orientation with regard to nature and each 
other. It recommends that our way of life be 
congruent with the rhythm and flow of 


natural processes since humanity is an 


integral part of them. Jtang resolves conflict 
and forges unity of thinking on the most 
important matters. Inspired by the insight 
that only nature can bestow, it instructs us in 
the ways in which the selfishness and pride 
of Western technological society can be 
transcended, and the way of life of the 


Micronesian navigators can be preserved. 
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The Old Man's Litany 


Albert A. Azarmi 


` The city morgue in Tehran gave the old 
man till tomorrow to claim for his dead son's 
body, otherwise it would be turned to the 
municipality. If that happened the old man 
would have nothing to say about the burial 


~ and he would not even know the gravesite of 


his son. 

It was in the middle of late, autumn 
afternoon when the old man, riding his big 
wheeled pedicab, entered the vegetable 
market. It was cold and overcast — a good 
promise for the first snow. He seemed quite 
tired, for he had started early in the moming. 
His old age was not an obstacle — at least 
not today since he had decided to earn 
enough money to give his dead son a decent 
burial. While waiting for a customer, he lit a 
Cigarette, creating a rapid cloud of smoke 
over his pedicab. He decided — in order to 
keep himself occupied — to grease the three 
wheels of his pedicab. He was not quite 
accustomed to the mechanics of the cycles; 
only recently he had changed his job from 
driving a stagecoach to riding a pedicab. 
With motor vehicles dominating most roads 
of Tehran, he was forced to give up his 
coach. 

The old man was once considered the 
fastest stagecoach driver in Tehran. He was 
big and strong. Now he was old and shabby 


looking, with old clothes and unshaved 
beard. He still had a nice set of gray hair. 
under the beret hat. He would not think of 
the past because there was nothing about it 
he could enjoy. The only thing he could do 
now was to hope that the city would not 
come up with an ordinance to prevent him 
from using his pedicab in the commercial 
zones. He was the first to own a pedicab in 
Tehran. It was custom-made. It consisted 
of three wheels, with a passenger seat and a 
large box in the back. Although he claimed 
that the idea was his, the rumors had it that a 
friend had told him that was how it was done 
in China. Soon after he rolled his pedicab 
onto the street, other transporters followed’ 
his example. The old man then came up 
with a new idea — this time the idea was his 
— and that was to mount a motor on the 
cycles. That way he could save time and did 
not have to go home with muscle-ache 
either. He never discussed his idea with 
anyone but thought seriously about getting 
the job done when he had enough money 
saved. The death of his wife postponed the 
idea. And now with his son lying dead in 
the city morgue, the old man seemed to be 
more concerned about making money that 
day in order to pay for the burial than 
thinking about anything else. 
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It was the fourth day since his son had 
died. He needed enough money for the 
burial, the priest's service, and the food to be 
served to the poor and the guests by the 
gravesite. He was not at this time worried 
about the cost of the tombstone — in due 
time, he thought, he would have the money 
to arrange for one. He could have been 
offered some — or maybe all — of the 
money by his relatives and friends, but he 
would not consider it. If he wanted to 
accept money, he would have done so when 
his wife had died. He-did not accept the 
money then because he thought it was a 
husband's duty to provide for his wife's 
burial. He did, however, regret his decision 
afterward, for he always missed not knowing 
how she had been buried, or indeed where 
she had been buried. Even his son used to 
blame him for his decision and foolish pride. 
The old man used to exonerate himself by 
saying, "A man is not a man if he cannot 
afford the cost of his wife's burial. "But the 
son, buming with tubercular fever, would 
beg his father to be wiser next time, and 
even if the old man had to borrow money he 
should do so, for the son wished to have a 
proper burial after death. Then the old man 
would be quiet, not knowing whether he 
would be able to fulfill his dying son's 
request. That was the least he could do. 
And now that the day came for him to keep 
that promise, he was not quite certain. He 
Stopped greasing the cycles and started 
counting his money. This must have been 
the third time that day that he was counting 
his money. With a bit of luck he was going 
to make it. 

He put the money in his side pocket and 
continued the greasing. What if the things 
went wrong? Would he have enough by the 


end of the day? If it rained or snowed — he 
was looking at the overcast sky and was 
making rain and snow out of it — the 
venders at the vegetable market would close 
early. Not that he needed much — his fear 
was that there were always unexpected ` 
expenses that one encountered at a time like 
this, and a man needed to have enough 
money to endure the unexpected. His mind 
was so preoccupied with the thought that he 
found himself greasing the same spot over 
and over. Then he was surprised that he had 
not heard himself being called several times 
for his service. 

"Aren't you working this afternoon?" a 
fat, old lady was shouting over his head. 
The old man raised his head and saw the old 
lady — she was big and was wearing a black 
manteau. Behind her, a few yards away, sat 
three big bundles of vegetables. "How far 
will you be going, sister?" he questioned the 
woman in an indifferent voice. It was his 
way of dealing with customers, not showing 
enthusiasm. He knew if the customer found 
him eager, she bargained for cheaper price. 
The address she gave him indicated a rough 
road and not less than thirty minutes of 
pedaling. The old man gave it a thought. 
He decided to charge more. "Five tomans 
sounds a fair deal, sister?” 

"No, it certainly does not sound a fair 

deal — way too much.” 
_ The old man did not say anything and 
continued his greasing. He was waiting for 
a counteroffer. "I paid four tomans for all 
these vegetables. God's willing, once they 
are dried, they will last me all through the 
winter and spring.” ; 

"You had a good deal, sister," he said in 
the same indifferent voice. 

"How about three tomans?" she made 


m> 
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an offer. The old man began to reason. He 
did not want to lose the customer. Soon 
other cycle-men would appear on the scene 


_and be too glad to do the job for less money. 


"At any other time, sister, I would not 
bother making my jaws tired for over a 
toman. Today, well, I need all the money I 
can earn." Then he looked away and said, 
"You see, I need that money to bury my son 
tomorrow.” The old lady was not moved. 
She did not believe him. The old man 
blamed himself for telling her about his 
son's death. 

"I will add half `a toman, to make it three 
and a half.” That seemed to be her final 
offer. Now the old man was angry. Later he 
blamed himself for losing his temper. 
"You're forgetting, sister, that you alone 
need a pedicab to carry you, let alone all that 
vegetables." He should not have said that. 
The old lady looked at him with vengeance. 
"If you ever call me ‘sister’ again, I will 
break your old bones." She turned away and 
walked toward her vegetables. 

The old man sat at the side of the cab 
and lit another cigarette. He thought it was 
for the best. After all, he might have broken 
a few springs of his cab. Once again he 
promised himself to buy a motor for the cab 
the first chance he got. He was half finished 
with his cigarette when another customer 
approached him. The customer had a box of 
fruit. It was light weight and was not much 
for bargaining. The trip was short and the 
pay was reasonable. He finished the job in 


-less than ten minutes and rushed to the 


market. He saw his old brother-in-law, 
another cycle-man, loading his cab with the 
old lady's vegetables.: When the brother-in- 
law saw the old man, he asked him if he 
could give him a hand by carrying part of 


the vegetables on his cycle. The old man 
‘without saying anything, stepped down and 


did what he had been asked to do. He could 


not tell his brother-in-law that earlier she 
had tried to bargain with him. He could not 
even ask him how much he was charging her 
— that was not the custom among the fellow 
cycle-men. So painfully he followed his 
brother-in-law's cycle. When they reached 
their destination, the old man did not offer 
any help unloading the vegetables. He was 
curious to know how much the old lady was 
going to give the brother-in-law. 

"Here is your three tomans, my man,” 
the old lady said loud enough so that the old 
man could hear her, and the old man heard 
her. He bit his lower lip out of anger, asking 
himself why his brother-in-law had to be so 
stupid. 

He lit a cigarette and did not even think 


` of offering one to his brother-in-law. On the 


way to the market, they drove 
symmetrically, as if they were riding in the 
parade. They were still silent. The old man 
did not wish to carry on a conversation 
because he still was angry with him. He 
thought by charging her less the brother-in- 
law helped the old lady to laugh at the old 
man. "I owe you some money for helping 
me," he told the old man as they were 
pedaling toward the market. The old man 
suggested to him to keep the money and 
instead help him next time. The brother-in- 
law thanked him and asked if everything 
was going well with the next day's burial. 
The old man nodded his head in agreement. 
He then told him to tell all the friends and 
the relatives to gather at the cemetery the 
next day before noon. 

"Now you're sure you don't need any 
money or help?" he asked the old man. 
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"You spend your money on your 
family,” he said to him, "and stop worrying 
about me.” For a second or two he decided 
to thank him for the offer but, then, decided 
not to. He was still angry with him. When 
they reached the market, a man with two 
large boxes of fruit raised his hands to them 
for service. The old man ordered the others 
to take the customer. 

_ "No, he is yours," the brother-in-law 
said. "But I will help you." 

The old man without saying anything 
brought the cycle to the customer. Once 
again he wanted to thank his brother-in-law 
but decided not to. This time he justified 
himself that there was no need for the 
appreciation since it was his tum to take the 
next customer. The customer ordered the 
- old man to load his cycle with the two 
boxes. While the old man picked up one 
box, his brother-in-law picked up the other 
and put it in his cab. The old man then 
invited the customer to mount his pedicab. 
He was glad that the customer did not ask 
for the fare. It meant that he could ask top 
price for his service. Customers who did not 
ask about the price were easy to deal with. 
The old man wished he could have dozens 
of customers like him every day. 

It was late in the afternoon now. The 
old man was pedaling slowly, beginning to 
feel that it was his last fare of the day, so 
there would not be a need for him to get 
himself tired. His brother-in-law was 
following him with his cab. The old man 
seemed relaxed, knowing that he was able to 
give his son a decent burial without asking 
anyone for financial help. He thought of the 
passenger sitting behind him. "Days are 
getting shorter and shorter. Don't you think 
so, master?” 


"When summer ends, one expects 
shorter days,” the passenger responded 
wisely. The old man hated when people 
gave such humdrum answers. 

"Yes, but that means we have to start 
late and quit early.” 

"It is God's will," came another 
platitude. The old man resented the answer 
more than the first one. Without any 
thought he said," Take me, for instance. I 
have to make enough money today to be 
able to give my dead son — who is not even 
twenty — a decent burial tomorrow.” 

"Then try to move faster if you want to 
make more money today,” the passenger 
responded indifferently. The old man by 
now realized that his cycle was hardly 
moving. He pushed harder on the pedals 
and signaled his brother-in-law to do the 
same. He felt quite insulted by the 
passenger. 

It was a short distance. Soon they 
reached the destination. Without being told, 
they carried the boxes to the house. The 
passenger gave the old man a ten toman bill, 
three times more than the old man expected. 
"You make sure you give your son a decent 
burial," the passenger said to the old man 
who was looking at the money with 
astonishment. “Yes, I will — I will," he 
blurted out. 

Minutes later, riding toward the market, 


` he said to his brother-in-law that a person 


can smell a good customer from kilometers 
away. The brother-in-law agreed with him, 
hoping that the old man would tell him how 
much he was paid. He asked the old man if 
he was quitting for the day. 

"Yes, I think I am all done for a day's 
work," he said. Then he added, "I like to go 
home early to prepare myself for tomorrow's 


ab 
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funeral." 

When they reached the market, the old 
man changed the direction of his cab as he 
raised his hand to express good-bye to his 
brother-in-law. He was wondering now 


whether he should go straight home or get a 


bite to eat first. He was not hungry as he 
was tired. He was afraid to go home and 
brood, driving himself sick. His worry was 
all over. He had enough money to meet the 
funeral expenses. He could even make a 
deposit on the tombstone. On second 
thought he decided to go to a little cafe 
where a bowl of boiled pinto beans and 
tomatoes was always served with vodka. 
This time he was not going to drink. He had 
promised himself not to drink until he had 
buried his son. 

He entered the dim cafe and found the 
place quiet, except for three men sitting 
around a comer table shooting dice. It was 
the old man's favorite game. He had not 
played it for some time and did not dream of 
playing it that day. The bartender, an old 
Armenian friend, approached him. "I hear 
you have almost managed to arrange for the 
funeral." The old man nodded and smiled 
proudly. 

"And as soon as I finish my boiled 
beans, I plan to go home and prepare myself 
for tomorrow's funeral.” The bartender, 
picking up shotglasses from the counter so 
that the old man would not be tempted, said 
that he would try to attend the funeral. 

After the bartender cleaned the counter, 
he placed a bowl of boiled beans, half of 
bitter-orange on the side, with-a flat of 


sourdough bread in front of him. Staring at © 


the steam rising from the bowl, and 
squeezing the bitter-orange into the bowl, 
the old man felt quite satisfied with his 


accomplishment. 

"You know, somehow I blame myself 
for not having had the money sooner. The 
boy's body should have been buried four 
days ago," he said to the bartender. 

"You couldn't have helped it," the 
bartender told him as he put his hand on the: 
old man's shoulder. "It all be over in a day 
or two and then your son will rest in peace.” 
The old man nodded his head in agreement 
as he slurped his food.” He had an urge to 
finish his beans and head for home soon. He 
could not trust himself being in the cafe, 
smelling the vodka and hearing the sound of 
the dice hitting the table. 

Although he was not thinking anymore, 
he could not help hearing the sound of the 
dice. He was quite troubled by the sound 
and was trying very hard to erase it from his 
mind. He had lost a great deal in that game 
in the past and he did not want to risk it 
today. The sound of the dice gradually 
became inviting. He asked for God's help. ` 
It is so demonic, the old man said to himself. 
No evil power had the strength to deceive 
him that day, not when he had finally 
managed to save his money. On the other 
hand, today was his lucky day. He had 
made money right from the start — except 
for the old lady, and even with her, he could 
have had made money if he had wanted to. 
Perhaps his luck was changing for the better. 
He should not stop if he had luck on his 
side. He did not have to play for a long time 
and bet a great deal — only one game and 
one small bet. “Loser or winner, one game 
is my limit," he assured himself as he 
pushed a piece of a bread into his mouth and 
washed it down with a spoonful of juice 
from the beans. He felt a sudden and 
irresistible urge to enter the game. He was 
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quite surprised by his own weakness.” 
Whoever heard of a man gambling on the 

“eves of his son's burial?” the old man heard 
himself asking. 

He counted his money. His hands were 
shaking. He came up with fifty-one tomans, 
about ten tomans more than what he needed 
for the next day's expenses. After paying for 
his lunch and a pack of cigarettes, he would 
have more than seven tomans to play one 
game of dice. He thanked God that he did 
not have to pay for the cemetery lot — that 
was free — otherwise he would be forced to 
borrow money. Afraid that he might still 
change his mind, he paid for the lunch and 
undauntedly went over to the game table. 
The bartender, watching him from the end of 
the counter, rushed toward him. "I would 
not touch the game if I were you, friend," he 
said gently. 

The old man appreciated the bartender's 
concern. "I promise I would not play more 
than one game.” But the people at the game 
table were not the regulars. The bartender 

- feared that the old man might not be familiar 
with the rules of their game and thereby be 
at a disadvantage. The old man pressed the 
bartender’s shoulder. “Don't be mad at me," 
he whispered. Then he slowly shuffled 
himself toward the game table. He found 
himself quite shaking. The promises, the 
warnings, the fear and responsibility, all 
made him regard the game nervously. He 
forced a constant smile onto his face as he 
observed the three men engrossed in the 
game and oblivious to him. He did not think 
they would ask him to join the game. For 
some time the three players neither looked at 
him nor acknowledged his presence. The 
old man ventured. He asked sheepishly if 
they would let him try his luck. The three 


men, middle aged, reasonably traveling 
salesmen, had nice clothes and appeared 
polite. They raised their heads and looked at 
the old man indifferently: ‘Once they 
examined the old man, they nodded their 
heads for approval. As the old man pulled 
himself together, one of the men suggested 
gently that the game might be too steep for 
him. Out of respect, the old man took off 
his greasy beret hat. "That I can see. But I 
promise I won't play more than one game. 
The three men exchanged furtive glances, 
scrutinized the old man from head to toe. 
Under the overhanging light of the game 
table they saw the age-beaten face of an old. 
man with gray hair, nervously smiling, once 
again they approved the old man’s request. 
Now the old man, in order to save his 
face, decided to bet twice as much as he had 
originally planned. He did not allow himself 
to think of any consequence. He withdrew a 
five toman bill from his pocket, and with 
five tomans already in his. hand, he placed 
the ten tomans on the table. The three men 
did the same. The old man was asked to roll 
the dice first. From what he observed, they 
were playing a simple game of dice: the 
player with the highest number won all. 
One of the players informed him that a- 
double-of-a-kind dice counted higher than 
any two dice. “If you had double ones, it 
beats, let's say, the dice with five and six." 
The old man nodded his head in agreement. 
He picked up two dice from the table. ‘The 
sweat was running off his face. While 
taking a long drag on his half-burnt 
cigarette, he shook the dice many times in 
his hand. Finally he dared to roll them on 
the table. One die showed the face of two, 
and the other fell off the table. The old man 
savagely chased the die on the floor. It 
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showed one. The old man thanked God for 
the fall of the die. For now he could try his 
luck afresh. Once again the old man rattled 
his dice and rolled them. This time one of 
the dice quickly sat with a three on its face, 
while the other one was madly circling, 
undecided whether to show the face of one, 
or three. At last when it reached near the 


edge of the table — and was about to fall off 


again — it stopped with three face up. He 
had double three. He hurriedly raised his 
cigarette, which by now had a long ash on 
its tip, to his lips, realizing that his middle 
and index fingers were burning all this time 
without his feeling them. 

One of the three men rolled his dice and 
made four and six. Another made double 
two. So far the old man was in a winning 
position. The third one almost made double 
five, but to the old man’s good luck, one of 
the dice fell off the table. It meant that he 
had to roll again. On the second roll 
he made two and three. The old man 
announced his own victory and collected 
forty tomans. That amount by itself was 
enough to cover the cost of funeral 
expenses. He raised his head and saw the 
bartender, beaming with joy, standing next 
to him. He motioned to the old man to quit 
the game. The old man smiled. All he 
needed was to leave the table. Even the 
three men expected him to take off so that 
they could continue with their own high 
stakes. “Only a cheap dice player would 


` quit after the first good shot," he said to 


himself. 

"How about another shot?” he invited 
the three men. Looking at one another, they 
hesitated. One of them tumed around and 
told the old man that they had been betting 
twenty tomans before he barged in. 


"All right, gentlemen, here is my 
twenty,” he said and prepared himself for 
another game. While waiting for the three to 
place their bets on the table, he began to 
shake the dice in his right hand. When he 
rolled them on the table, he shut his eyes, 
not daring to see what had come up. 

“Double four," someone shouted with 
joy. It was the voice of the bartender. The 
old man took a long breath of relief. The 
three looked at the bartender with 
resentment. Realizing his poor manner, the 
bartender dragged himself away unwittingly. 

The first two threw their dice and did 
not make it. The third one quickly brought a 
double five and won the game. The old man 
watched him collect the winnings. He could 


_ not believe how fast his luck had changed. 


Without thinking he addressed the winner," 
Your, gentleman, did not shake the dice 
well." 

The winner was insulted. "Do you feel 
cheated?" he asked gently as he raised his 
head to the old man's. The old man read on 
his opponent's face a look of disinterest, 
clearly indicating that his playing was not 
for winning money, but for having a good 
time. Rays of thoughts from every direction 
struck his brain. If he insisted that he had 
been cheated, he would probably get his 
money back — or get all the winning money 
back. He would then have twice as much 
money, more than he had wished for. 

His old pride once again interposed and 
struck him in the depth of his brain. “I beg 
you forgive me, sir," he heard himself 
saying to the man. "I did not mean what I 


` said." He began to feel the cold sweat on his 


forehead. "Forgive me, sir,” he said again. 
The winner simply smiled back and 
graciously responded,” Think nothing of it." 
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The old man felt more ashamed of himself. 
He was still a winner — ten tomans ahead. 
He could leave the table, thanking himself 
for a good game. But he would not. 
Although he always considered his anger 
and humility as bad omens, knowing that if 
he continued playing he might lose all his 
money, he was prepared to challenge the 
three men all the way. Without being asked 
or suggested to enter the new game, he laid 
his twenty tomans on the table. The three 
looked at one another, smiled and 
mechanically did the same. Even if he lost 
this time he would be only ten tomans 
losing. He could decide then to leave or 
continue. The remaining thirty-five tomans 
would be just enough for the funeral 
expenses. He did not need the ten tomans he 
bet so recklessly to begin with. Perhaps he 
should not have come to eat in this place 
today. Many times he had gone to bed 
hungry — being hungry today would not 
have hurt him anymore. 

The three men finding the old man lost 
in thought, started the game. One rolled his 
dice after another. The first one had a 
double four. He second one had five and 
four. The old man paid no attention how the 
first two had done. When the third one 

_ made a double one, he asked about the score 
of the other two. The troubled old man, 
finding himself in a losing position, rolled 
his dice on the table without much effort. 
The dice easily sat on the table, showing. 
faces of six and five. He did not care to find 
out which one of the three had won. 

He bet twenty tomans. The others 
without any question did the same. He 
shook the dice a few times and rolled them. 
He closed his eyes not to see the result. He 
heard the result of everyone's rolling, and 


once again he found himself a loser. When 
the three looked at him to see whether he 
wanted to continue playing, the old man had 
the money already in his hand for the next 
bet. It was not enough. He laid the money 
on the table. 

"This is only sixteen," one of the men 
questioned. The old man nervously began to 
search through his pockets. The three 
watched him patiently. From one pocket he 
withdrew his son's birth certificate. When 
he fumbled in another pocket, he brought 
forth a crumpled handkerchief, with which 
he wiped off the large beads of sweat on his 
forehead, giving the three men an 
opportunity to realize that sixteen tomans 
was all he could bet. "I presume you 
gentlemen would not play for less than 
twenty," he said to speed up their resolution. 

The man who had been accused by the 
old man for cheating, offered four tomans by 
laying it next to the old man's money. "My 
treat," he said and by that urged the game to 
continue. The old man opened his mouth to 
say ‘thank you" but his frail voice failed him: 
Instead he smiled and lowered his head. It 
was the first time in his life that he felt quite 
indebted to anybody. 

The game continued. This time the old 
man. tried to concentrate as much as his 
Strength would allow. The bartender 
showed up with a round of vodka for the - 
three men. After serving he positioned 
himself behind the old man. The old man 
tried not to look at him. He felt guilty 
toward the bartender. When the first of the 
three men made a double five the old man 
felt something in him gave way. He pulled a 
chair and slumped in the seat. He needed a 
double five to match him. That would be 
asking for miracle, he thought. The second 
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one produced four and six. The third one 
showed four and three. The old man rose 
with all his might and shook the dice in his 
hand. He closed his eyes and begged his 
luck to give him a good tum. I need you 
now, he said to the dice. I am counting on 


you. Come to me now, please. Then he 


rolled the dice. A few seconds passed 
before someone announced, double five. 
The old man opened his eyes and believed in 
impossibility. 


The game was between the old man and 


one of the three men. He felt stronger now. 
He had an urge to light a cigarette, but his 
opponent asked him to roll the dice. 

"I would be grateful if you went first," 
the old man requested. The man accepted 
and without any delay rolled his dice. The 
three and two lit up the old man's eyes. He 
figured that only a miracle was needed to 
make him lose the game — the happiest 
moment for any gambler. This time he did 


not have to shake the dice hard, as he did in 


other games. Effortlessly he rolled the dice 
on the table, watching the three and one-on 
the dice shining under the light — being 
short one point to break even. 

"A miracle," the old man kept repeating 
until at last he forced himself to say to his 
opponent, "It is all yours, sir.” 

Before leaving the table he thanked 
them for the fair game. They expressed no 
reaction. When the old man dragged 
himself to the counter, the bartender was 
waiting for him with a half-full bottle of 
vodka. The old man looked at a bottle, then 
smiled at the bartender for his consideration. 

"That is what I respect about you,” he 
Said to the bartender. "You never blame a 
man who lets you down.” 

"You played your game right. It was the 


dice which failed you.” 

The old man smiled again. He lit a 
cigarette and then slowly drank the vodka. 
"It seems that we all play our games right — 
only the dice fail some of us.” Pleased by 
the thought, he looked at the men from the 
distance. They were. engrossed in their 
game again. The old man was surprised 
how different they looked from the distance. 
"These strangers are quite the gentlemen, I 
must say.” The bartender nodded. 

"I bet if I asked them for the money I 
lost, they would give it back to me.” 

"They forgave you for the insult." 

"And I asked for their forgiveness,” the 


‘old man reminded him. "First time in my 


life too." After a pause he asked the 
bartender if he too would forgive him. The 
bartender was quite moved. He could not 
answer. 

"I need to leam to roll my dice better,” 
the old man said to himself. 

The bartender pressed the neck of the 
old man and then asked what the old man 
wanted to do next now. His hand was still 
pressing the back of the old man's neck. The 
old man suddenly remembered his mission 
and his responsibility toward his son. What 
was there for him to do? He felt devoid of 
any human capability. He had no money, no 
love, no hatred, no faith, and no pride. He 
felt somewhat a relief. 

"I guess to forgive and ask for 
forgiveness,” he responded the bartender as 
he stood and started to leave. The bartender 
watched him cross the cafe. When the 
entrance door pushed open the light gave a 
halo-like figure to the old man — a halo of 
cloud. The cold air pushed itself into the 
late afternoon café. l 
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Once. outside, the old man wondered 
why while crossing the cafe he had heard no 
sound. Even when he was outside he 
experienced no sound. The gentle flakes of 
snow were falling noiselessly. A few flakes 
landed on the old man's face and melted 


immediately, showing a transitory steam. - 


He walked slowly to his parked pedicab. It 
was wet with melted snow now. He sat in 
the passenger seat. 

A new life, for the first time sprouted 
within him. He tried to think of his past: his 
childhood, his wife, and his son. Every 
memory was blurred. When thoughts did 
not come, he knew that he should prepare 
himself for a new life. To do so, he needed 
to distance himself from everything his mind 
had stored.. For the last time he decided to 
ask for forgiveness, but no one appeared in 
his mind to ask forgiveness from. He 
remembered his son, lying in the city 
morgue, waiting to be taken to the 
graveyard. He could ask him for 
forgiveness, but the idea bothered him. He 
did not consider himself a wrongdoer. Why, 
then, ask for forgiveness? We all play our 
games right — only the dice fail some of us, 
he heard himself repeating. 


Perhaps he needed to forgive instead — 
to forgive the world, its past and present. 
Perhaps he needed to forgive the dice for 
failing him. He was quite exhausted now. 
He smiled at the thought of dying in the 
same evening. What would happen if he 
died the very night? In the next day's 
newspaper, in the column of events, a line or 
two would be devoted to him, reporting his 
death in his pedicab, under the snow, by a 
cafe. He would, of course, be blamed for his 
lack of responsibility. His body would be 
buried in a day or two in an unknown grave, 
the same as his wife's and his son's. The old 
man forgave them all for their tomorrow's 
judgment. He was beginning to feel quite 
cold now and wanted to stand up to drive 
himself home. Rolling himself up to keep 


` warmer, he started to drift off to sleep. 


When the bartender found him asleep in 
his cab, he woke him up. The old man was 
semi-conscious, all oblivious and 
comfortable. He opened his eyes slightly 
and saw the sad face of the bartender. "I 
forgive you all,: he moaned and then closed 
his eyes. Snow flakes were landing 
gracefully on his face. 


x 
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The Moral Realm of Truth and Mencius' 
-Phenomenology of Compassion 


Robert E. Allinson 


Each philosophical realm possesses its 
own unique kind of truth peculiar to it. The 
moral realm is no different from each other 
philosophical realm in this respect. While it 
is true that Plato reveals the failure of 
Socrates to persuade his antagonists such as 
Thrasymachus or Callicles of the truth or the 
value of ethics, it does not follow from this 
inability to persuade others that ethics does 
not belong to the realm of truth. 

For some unaccountable reason, 
however, the twentieth century analytic 
tradition of Western philosophy has taken 
Socrates’ failure to persuade Thrasymachus 
and Callicles to be an indicator that ethics 
belonged to a different realm than that of 
mathematics and perhaps the rest of 
philosophy, and, whereas it was perhaps 
possible to reach‘ certainty of truth in 
mathematics, such certainty was unavailable 
in the ethical realm. Carried through to the 
extreme of its logical conclusions, ethics in 


the twentieth century degenerated, in terms | 


of leading Anglo-American thinkers, into 
ethical emotivism in which it was held that 
no truth at all belonged to ethical claims, but 
only how individuals felt. Since feelings 
were perceived by these thinkers as 
subjective and arbitrary, the collapse of 


ethical claims into emotions provided further 
evidence of their unreliable and relative 
character. 

Ethical truth has just as much claim 


‘upon truth as aesthetic, religious, factual, or 


logical truth. A factual truth cannot be true 
unless it is possible that there is truth, for 
what would it mean that something were 
true, unless one were to understand the 
meaning of truth. This is easier to see in the 
case of the Beautiful. It is possible, though 
slightly difficult, to amass a fairly universal 
agreement that Mozart's music is beautiful. 
Now this must mean that Objective Beauty 
exists since the beauty of Mozart's music is 
not confined to any one listener's private 
sphere of enjoyment. However, if one 
claims that it is wrong to kill a person, the 
cries of cultural and historical relativism will. 
very quickly surface. 

How does one know that the truth that 
murder is morally wrong is a certain and 
universal truth? One knows this in no less 
certain terms and in no different way than 
when one knows that two straight lines can 
never enclose a space. Whensoever one 
hears the proposition, 'murder is wrong’, one 
knows with an infallible certitude. that this is 
necessarily true. It is not merely that one 
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agrees with the proposition; it is that one 
cannot help but agree. The agreement with 
the truth of the proposition is derived from 
its truth; its truth does not derive from its 
nearly universal consent. Its truth cannot 
derive from its nearly universal assent, 
because one knows its truth before one 
needs to collect or collects the. data of 
consent. 

The truth of the proposition, 'murder is 
morally wrong’, is not derived from the 
universal or near universal assent whether 
intellectual or emotional given to this 
proposition. The nearly universal assent 
given to this proposition derives from its 
truth. The ‘nearly' derives from 
qualifications of this truth. One may kill, so 
it is thought by most, in times of war or in 
self-defense. These are qualifications 
concerning the strict universality of the 
extension of the proposition. These 
qualifications are qualifications concerning 
the circumstantial applicability of the 
necessarily true proposition; they do not 
derogate from the truth quality of the 
proposition. 

It is always wrong to kill; it is only that 
this ethical wrongness is cometimes 
overriden by other concerns. It does not 
mean that the proposition, ‘murder is 
morally wrong’ is false. It only means that 
sometimes, and then only in the very rarest 
of cases, another truth may take precedence 
over this truth. 

When one hears the phrase, 'murder is, 
morally wrong’, one knows, upon hearing 
this phrase that it is absolutely and certainly 
true. The absoluteness of its truth and the 
certainty of its truth derives from the fact 
that it belongs to the order of truth. The 
ethical order of truth is a member of the 


_is true because it 


order of truth. That Mozart's music is 
beautiful is also a certain and universal truth. 
What is beautiful is beautiful because of its 
truth; it is true because of its beauty. It is 
beautiful, for example, because of its 
incorporation of good and just elements of 
reality or being; it incorporates unity, 
symmetry, order, measure and harmony. It 
illustrates and 
approximates, symbolizes and embodies the 
elements of truth, the consonance of symbol 
and reality, and the likeness of form and 
being. 

‘Thou Shalt Not Kill,’ is an injunction 
that Reality, life, being, truth, beauty should 
not be destroyed or diminished. The reason 
that this is known and felt to be true is that 
any diminishing or destruction or defacing 
of reality is wrong. Reality or Being 
contains its own imperative within itself. 
This imperative, its right to be, its right to 
live, is as absolute as its claim to be 
beautiful. The necessity of the truth of the 
proposition, ‘murder is morally wrong’, 
derives from its correspondence with 
Reality. Every Truth is at once a reflection 
of Being, of Beauty and of Reality. Every 
act of violence, of cruelty, of harm doing is 
an affront to the Divine. 

Up until this point, the argument has 
been that the statement 'murder is morally 
wrong’ is a necessary truth and can be 
recognized as such. One need not and in 
fact cannot conduct an empirical survey to 
collect opinions on this subject. Even if one 
were to conduct an empirical survey, the 
results of the survey would not at all affect 
the truth of the proposition. 

However, in the case of moral truths, 
unlike mathematical ones, one can also 
recognize the truth of the moral claim by a 
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feeling of sympathy or compassion that is 
aroused by the existence of the moral data.! . 
Chinese philosophy is renowned among 
philosophies of the world for its ethics.” 
Mencius, a Confucian philosopher, perhaps 
the greatest of all philosophers of ethics in 
ancient China, who lived in the 4th C., B. 
C., devised a phenomenological test for the 
unsolicited and disinterested arising of 
compassion as a means for discovering the 
absoluteness of the moral realm of truth. 
While Mencius, did not, of course, describe 
his discovery in these modem terms, such a 
description is fully compatible with his 
ethical project. 

Mencius did not so much as argue as 
present a phenomenological test case as a 


thought experiment so that all human beings w. 


could discover that the ethical feeling of 
compassion was necessarily aroused in the 
observer in cases where the human life of an 
innocent other was in imminent peril. 
Mencius' test case example, designed as a 
thought experiment, is famous in Chinese 
ethics, and is known as the example of the 
child in the well. Mencius' methodology 
reminds one of Kant's famous use of 
examples such as 7 plus 5 equals 12 to 
establish epistemological claims. Of course, 
such an example can be updated to a child 
who has run out into the middle of the street 
in the face of an oncoming car. The point of 
the example is that, according to Mencius, 
all human beings will of necessity be moved 
to compassion at the prospect of the 
imminent loss of innocent human life. 
Mencius does not argue that all men will 
take action to rush in and save the child. 
That would be to conflate ethical 
consciousness (compassion) with ethical 
behavior (action). All he needs to make his 


case is that all men will of necessity be 
immediately moved to compassion. 
Mencius’ famous example reads as follows: 


"My reason for saying that no man 
is devoid of a heart sensitive to the 
sufferings of others is this. Suppose a 
man were, all of a sudden, to see a 
young child on the verge of falling into 
a well. He would certainly be moved to 
compassion, not because he wanted to 
get in the good graces of the parents, 
nor because he wished to win the praise 
of his fellow villagers or friends, nor yet 
because he disliked the cry of the 
child. 


Mencius wishes to show that there are 
no extrinsic reasons for morality. The value 
of the human life is ultimate. There are no 
exceptions to this. Whatever the 
circumstances, one must feel compassion for 
the one who is in danger of losing her or his 
life. The feeling of compassion that is 
aroused is not for the sake of appearances 
nor because of any reward that the observer 
hopes to win. The feeling of compassion is 
necessarily aroused at the very sight of the 
prospect of the loss of human life. 

The point of this example is that an 
immediate argument has been offered that 
life is sacred. One does not need to reach 
this conclusion only by contemplating the 
truth of the proposition that murder is 
wrong. One can reach the conclusion that 
life is sacred in the immediacy of the: 
circumstances in which one is faced with the 
prospects of witnessing the extinction of 
human life. 

- Now, this is not an empirical theory 
even though an empirical example has been 
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offered. If one has recourse to Karl Popper's 
criterion of non-falsifiability, then this 
“theory” being non-falsifiable, is also 
whithout any truth value. As a result, it is 
important to realize that the example is not a 
means of seeking empirical confirmation or 
disconfirmation; it is only a means of 
illustrating a necessary truth. 

Mencius has produced a phenomeno- 
logical test for the existence of compassion 
as a basis for ethical consciousness. It is not 
only a phenomenological test. It is a test 
that shows that for the person with an ethical 
consciousness, ethical feeling or compassion 
is necessarily aroused by the sight of 
suffering without any further motivation 
being needed. The desire to remove 
suffering is not for the sake of any other 
reason. The. fact that it arises spontaneously 
and with certainty is a proof that ethical 
consciousness is both absolute and 
unconditioned. It is not based on considera- 
tions of utility or gain or happiness. The 
phenomenology of compassion — in 
Mencius' brilliant example -— is a proof of 
the moral realm of truth. If one is willing to 
perform in imagination, Mencius' 
feeling/thought experiment, one then 
possesses a key to knowing that ethical 
consciousness is known by the individual 
subject knower as an absolute truth and no 
further evidence can controvert this 
experience of truth. 

From an epistemological standpoint, the 
knowledge of ethical truth is exactly similar, 
in the following respect, to the knowledge of 
. Mathematical truth. Once the ethical truth is 
known to be true, it is known to be always 
true. There is no more need to repeat the 
thought experiment of the child in the well 
any more than there is a need to add up one 


and one to make sure that the sum is still 
two. The truths of mathematics do not 
depend upon repeated empirical testing. 
Ethical truths also do not depend for their 
truth value on repeated empirical tests. 
Once an ethical truth is known to be true, it 
can never be false. Ethical truths are known 
to be necessarily true at the moment that 
they are known to be true. 

The knowledge of ethical truth bears a 
similarity to the knowledge of mathematical 


‘truth in another sense as well. Ethical truths 


do not depend upon outside corroboration 
for their truth value. One does not need 
others to perform Mencius’ experiment to 
confirm or disconfirm the personal 
discovery of ethical consciousness that each 
individual can in fact, nay, must make for 
herself or himself. In one's self-knowledge 


` of the truth of Mencius' test case, one knows 


that one's knowledge is universal. But, the 
universal knowledge that one gains by 
subjectively imagining oneself to be in the 
position of the observer at the well is a 
universal knowledge that each subject must 
discover for herself or himself. The 
knowledge of ethical truths is only acquired 
through personal experience. That others 
may be found who also arrive at ethical 
knowledge via their own phenomenological 
experience of Mencius' test is an illustration 
of the universality and necessity of Mencius’ 
claim, but it is not a confirmation of 
Mencius' claim. Every instance of someone 
who recognizes the ethical truth which is 
contained in Mencius’ example constitutes a 
new discovery of that person and for that 
person of the ethical truth. It does not 
further confirm the truth; it simply serves as 
an additional self-discovery and illustration 
of the truth. 
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` It is also important to note that the truth 
of Mencius' example of necessary 
compassion is not derived from the child in 
the well example. In a sense exactly similar 
to the case of mathematical truth, the 
morally relevant example only serves to 
illustrate that truth — in this case moral 
truth — must te illustrated in experience, 
but its truth velue cannot arise from the 
experience. If the truth value of the moral 
truth arose from the experience, Mencius’ 
theory would te an empirical one. But, 
Mencius is not proposing a collection of 
empirical, morally relevant data. In fact, it 
cannot be an empirical collection of morally 
relevant data, since just one experience or 
subjective re-enactment is enough to 
illustrate the truth that compassion is an 
absolute. One may adapt what Kant has said 
about knowledg2, while all truths must begin 
with experience, not all truths arise out of 
that experience. 

The suddenness of the feeling of 
compassion is suggestive of something else 
as well. It is suggestive that moral truth is 
not something that is invented. Moral truth 
exists to be discovered. It is interesting that 
in the case of the history of Western ethics, 
very few test cases can be found which test 
the universality and necessity of the ethical 
consciousness. In Plato, with the ring of 
Gyges, there is no question of an instant 
action which is called for, it is a case of 
deliberate action which can take subjective 
benefits into account.3 The example differs 
so radically from that of Mencius that it 
cannot be fruitfully compared. Plato's 


- example of Leontius not being able to tear 


one's eyes away from the sight of dead 
bodies is a closer example in that it takes 
into account one's sudden and unmotivated 


course of action.‘ 


But, I said, I once heard a story 
which I believe, that Leontius, the son 
of Aglaion, on his way up from Piraeus 
under the outer side of the northern 
wall, becoming aware of the dead 
bodies that lay at the place of public 
execution, at the same time felt a desire 
to see them and a repugnance and 
aversion, and that for a time he resisted 
and veiled his head, but overpowered in 
despite of all by his desire, with wide 
staring eyes, he rushed up to the corpses 
and cried. There, ye wretches, take 
your fill of the fine spectacle.§ 


But, this example does not.involve any 
choice that would either harm or help a 
human being (since the test case is of 
corpses), and, as a result, does not provide 
any information about how a human being 
would feel in a suddenly demanding 
situation which involves the probable and 
immediate loss of another human life. 

With Mencius' case of the infant or 
young child about the fall into the well, the 
likelihood that occurs to the observer is that 
another human being, a helpless human 
being, is about to die. In one's subjective re- 
enactment of this thought experiment, one 
must imaginatively experience the child 
about to fall into the well and drown. This is 
the point of the example which is to be 
experienced. One must put oneself in the 
shoes of the observer who is about to see the 
child helplessly and ineluctably fall into the 
well to a certain death by drowning. Under 
such a circumstance, whether in the real 
order or in the order of the imaginative 
reconstruction, compassion is immediately 
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aroused as a universal reaction. Ethical 


consciousness, for Mencius, is immediately 
engaged whenever circumstances present 
themselves wherein innocent human life is 
mortally and imminently threatened. 

Of course, the further question, which 
Mencius' example does not fully address is, 
if one does not possess such a feeling, if one 
possesses no ethical consciousness, then 
how, can one be convinced that one should 
possess an ethical consciousness? One may 
claim that one neither intellectually 
recognizes the truth of moral claims nor 
does one possess any feelings of 
compassion. If one claims that one 
possesses no intellectual recognition of 
moral truth, Mencius’ example provides 
another avenue for the recognition of moral 
truth. But, if one claims that one possesses 
no moral feeling in the real or imagined case 
of Mencius' child in the well, then how can 
one be persuaded to be moral? Mencius 
does attempt, elsewhere in his writings, to 

account for exceptions by reference to 
negative conditioning and a lack of 
education. While a full discussion of 
Mencius' moral theory is beyond the limits 
of this paper, the bottom line is that there 
can always be someone who either edits out 
compassionate feelings or otherwise refuses 
to heed them. How one can persuade others 
to be ethical is a classical problem for ethics, 
and Mencius cannot answer this question 
any more than any other ethical theorist. 
But, Mencius cannot be faulted for not 
providing an answer to this question as shall 
be seen below. 

If one were to persist in raising the 
question, why actualize ethical conscious- 
ness, there would be no answer to this 
question. It must be the case that every 


human being is obliged to possess a moral 
consciousness, and this obligation is 
absolute. One's obligation to be moral is an 
ultimate obligation, and cannot be justified 
or rationalized in terms of higher obligations 
and higher values. 

The question then becomes, whence 
comes the obligation to be moral? It may be 
that ethical action or the abhorrence of 


‘unethical action springs from human 


compassion, but the directive to listen to that 
compassion must spring from the knowledge 
that one's moral commitment is an ultimate 
commitment. Mencius' example may show 
that there is a moral realm of truth, < realm 
in which one's ethical consciousness is 
necessarily aroused with no thought of an 
extemal reward, but what proof can be given 
that one should heed such an ethical 
consciousness? Is it possible to prove that 
one should be moral? 

It can be argued that in order to become 
a fully developed human being one must 
develop one's physical, intellectual, 
religious, aesthetic and ethical conscious- 
ness. One does not achieve ethical 
consciousness simply by blindly following 
an externally dictated law of behavior. 
Following externally dictated laws of 
behavior might possibly create good results, 
but it does not create ethical consciousness. 
In order to become a fully developed suman ` 
being, it can be argued that one possesses an 
obligation to develop an ethical 
consciousness. Nonetheless, one can always 
raise the question, what necessity is there in 
becoming a fully developed human being 
with an ethical consciousness? As 
Raskolnikov wonders in Dostoyevsky's 
Crime and Punishment, “Why should I be 
moral?" 


sk 
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It is difficult, if not impossible to give 
an answer to the question, why should one 
be moral. Just because one has no answer to 
this question, however, it does not follow 
that one need not be moral. The only 
answer that can be given to this question is 
this one: human beings must be- moral; there 
is no further reason why, nor should there 
be. It does not lessen the rightness of the 
demand that one should be moral that one 
cannot supply a reason why.’ 

One might ask, why be aesthetic or why 
be intellectual or why be religious? One can 
exist without a love of art or music and 
without a critical mind and without a feeling 
of reverence towards the Divine, nature or 
the cosmos. One can also exist without an 
ethical consciousness or ethical behavior. 
But, the existence of a human being who 
lacks an ethical consciousness is more 
unacceptable than the existence of a human 
being who lacks an aesthetic or an 
intellectual consciousness. This fact by 
itself indicates that there is a stronger 
injunction to develop a moral consciousness 
than there is to develop, for example, an 
intellectual consciousness or an aesthetic 
consciousness. One does not consider that a 
construction worker must be capable of 
delighting in Bach or critically reviewing an 
interpretation of Hegel. But one expects that 
a construction worker must be capable of an 
ethical consciousness and ethical behavior. 

If a human being exists without a love of 
art or music, poetry or drama, dance or 
opera, literature or philosophy, then what 
sort of human being exists? Surely, one 
would not think highly of such an existence, 
but would feel only pity for such a being if 
Capacities for such enjoyment existed but 
were unactualized, or even contempt if 


opportunities for such learning existed, but 
‘were rejected. 

If a human being exists without a sense 
of questioning of her or his place in the 
universe, without wishing to inquire further 
into the laws of science or medicine, without 
desiring to learn about the history of 
civilizations, without arty desire to evaluate 
critically laws which she or he is 
commanded to obey, then what sort of 
human being exists? . 

If a human being exists without a sense 
of gratitude for being in the universe, 
without a sense of love for her or his maker, 


. without a sense of love and compassion for 


all living beings, without a sense of mystery 
of the possibility of life at all, without a 
sense of outrage over the sufferings man has 


_inflicted upon her or his fellow man, without 


a wish to make things better in the future, 
then what sort of human being exists? 

If a human being exists who willfully 
hurts or kills other human beings and who 
feels no regret over such action, the question 
is not merely what sort of human being 
exists, but how can one stop such a human 
being from killing other human beings and 
how can such a human being be punished 
for her or his actions. One does not 
contemplate punishing the aesthetic dolt or 


. the intellectual dullard, but in the case of the | 


perpetrator of moral evil, one considers and 
even demands that there be some kind of 
punishment. 

Why be moral? The question seems to 
presuppose that one has a luxury of choice 
along the lines of why play the piano, or 
why take up cooking? It is not that one 
cannot supply an adequate reason, and, 
therefore the choice to be moral is arbitrary. 
The choice to be moral or not to be moral is 
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itself a moral choice. If one chooses not to 
be moral, that is already a moral — or, in 
this case — an immoral choice. Or, if one 
chooses to be amoral, one is also making a 
moral — or in this case — an immoral 
choice. Assuming sufficient capacity, 
Sanity, maturity, awareness, education, and 
intelligence, one cannot help but making a 
moral or an immoral choice. Moral choice 
is an inescapable necessity for human 
beings. One can, of course, choose to be 
immoral or amoral, but such a choice is 
nonetheless unavoidably laden with moral 
responsibility.® 

Of course, one can offer reasons for 
morality, but no reasons are adequate since 
morality is already an ultimate commitment. 
If a reason or reasons could be given for 
morality, then that reason or those reasons 
would constitute one’s ultimate commitment, 
and that reason could then be attacked for 
arbitrariness. The question would simply be 
pushed one step further back, and there is no 
reason why this would not become an 
infinite process or an infinite regress of 
demands for justifications for one's 
justifications. The cry for endless 
justification is itself an indictment of reason. 
Endless justification simply shows the 
futility and the utter inadequacy of the 
instrument. Reason and justification are 
tools which are or should be in the service of 
higher values which ultimately can only be 
Self-justifying. 

Suppose, for example, one were to say 
that one's ethical actions were justified, 
because they were religious commandments. 
In that case, one's ultimate commitment is to 
one’s religion. There is nothing wrong with 
that. So long as one's religion is not the 
religion of the early Incas that demanded the 


sacrifice of infants, there is nothing to 
criticize if one's ultimate commitment is to 
one's religion. A worthy religion must be 


‘ one which commands respect, which is 
- founded on values of love and compassion, 


which, in a word, meets the test of morality. 

Normally, one does not consider that 
there is something wrong with not being 
able to justify one's religious commitments. 


One does not consider one's commitments . 


thereby to be arbitrary and unimportant. 
Why then must morality shoulder such a 
burden? One can, of course, offer reason on 
morality's behalf, but such reasons cannot be 
ultimate justifications or morality would not 
be an ultimate call to commitment. One can 
argue, for example, that one should not 
deceive others, because society would be 
impossible if everyone engaged in 
deception. But, while such a reason is and 
should be fully compatible with morality, it 
does not justify morality. 

The question, why be moral, is in fact a 
pseudo-question. It is a pseudo-question, 
because it is couched in a grammatically 
correct interrogative form, and thus carries 
the linguistic appearance of being a genuine 
question, while it is not, because morality 
does not need and cannot possess an 
extrinsic reason for its being. 

Morality serves life, but it serves its own 
higher ends as well. With morality, all 
human beings may live in a state of absence 
of fear and anxiety when they travel in the 
presence of strangers. Morality is the 
lubricant of human interactions. One may 
feel confident when one mails a letter that 
the postman will deliver it instead of 
throwing it aside. Without morality, one 
would live in a constant state of distrust, 
suspicion, discontent and paranoia. But, the 
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fact that morality secures these ends is not 
the reason for its being. Morality provides a 
higher meaning for human life, just as the 
love of beauty, harmony and truth provides a 
meaning for life that transcends the 
mundane routine of existence. But, morality 
does not exist to provide a higher meaning 
for life. It is because the demands of 
morality tare transcendent, that they cannot 
be reduced to serving other ends, that they 
can provide a meaning for life. If moral 
values existed solely for the sake of 
providing meaning for human beings, 
perhaps they could be replaced one day by 
other meaning producing devices. It is only 
because the demands and the truths of 
morality are irreducible that they give 
meaning to life. If they are reduced to being 
meaning producing devices, they will cease 
to give meaning to life for the purely useful 
and functional can never serve as a source of 
transcendent value and ultimate 
commitment. Indeed, if human beings prove 
not to be the only source of higher conscious 
life in the universe, morality justified in 
terms of serving human life will appear 
anthropocentric in the extreme. Moral 
values must be transcendent to purely 
human values both in. order to serve as 
transcendent and thereby adequate sources 
of obligation and as adequate guidelines to 
universal conduct. 

The inability to offer a reason to be 
moral should not be a source of 
embarrassment to philosophers. If a reason 
could be offered, then morality would be an 
inferior instrument which existed only for 
the sake of serving the higher reason. That 


no reason can be given is not a proof of ` 


morality's lack of foundation; it is a proof of 
a false religion: the deification of reason or 


' of reason giving or of justification. If one is 


called upon to supply a reason for 
everything as if reasoning. were the only 
reliable court of appeal, then reason is the 
god which everyone is being commanded to 
follow. 

It would be more embarrassing if one 
could offer a proof as to why one should be 
moral than if one could not offer such a 
proof. If a proof could be given for why one 
should be moral, then one would be ‘forced 
by logic', as it were, to be moral. If one 
were compelled by some external proof to 
be moral, then what kind of commitment 
would morality inspire? One would be a 
kind of robot submitting to the power of 
some kind of proof. Where would one's 
freedom lie if one's morality were simply a 
response to some external obligation? Why 
should one praise moral action if one had no 


_ choice, but to follow the proof that one 


noe 


should be moral? It would be as if one were 
to praise the child that attended compulsory 
lessons, because she or he were forced to do 
so by her or his parents, more than to praise 
the child that voluntarily out of an obligation 
that education was a high value, attended 
lessons that she or he were not forced. to 
attend. 

No, one should be more worried if one 
could prove that morality had a reason to 
exist, than if one could not offer such a 
proof. If no such proof can be given, then 
morality is a matter of pure choice and 
freedom of will. Then she or he who 
chooses to be moral is to be praised, and 
such behavior is to be prized. The Book of 
Job provides eloquent testimony that no 
reason can be given for why one should be 
moral. This is its message, that morality is 
beyond any price, for any price put on its 
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head would take away from its freedom and 
thereby its ultimacy of choice. It could be 
argued that more than absolute faith, 
absoluteness of moral choice is the message 
of Job. Despite all that happened to him, 
Job retained his integrity.? He also retained 
his faith in the Divine. The story of Job can 
certainly be interpreted as an object lesson in 
faith. However, from the standpoint of 
- morality, Job's decision to retain his faith is 
also an act of moral integrity. In addition, 
he: displayed his moral integrity by 
choosing, in Socratic fashion, to suffer evil 
rather than to inflict it. Such a choice 
demonstrated that for Job, it was more 
important to be moral than to attempt to 
better his lot by hurting others. Morality for 
Job was not to be derogated. It was an 
- ultimate value, as was his faith in the 
Divine, By not attempting to alter his fate 
by inflicting evil on others, he demonstrated 
that morality was an absolute and ultimate 
value. Better to suffer evil than to commit 
evil. This is the moral point of view. 

„The moral point of view is precisely the 
point of view that in freedom a choice is 


made for the good or the right. In choosing . 
~ never be otherwise. 


the good or the right a higher freedom is 
thereby won. In fact, it is the moral value, 
the rightness of the choice, that informs the 
will, that gives the otherwise blind will 
content and direction. The moral value itself 
is paramount. The absoluteness of the 
choice of the good over the evil is what 
bestows true and complete freedom to the 
will. When forced with the choice, only the 
person who chooses to suffer evil rather than 
to commit it is truly free. 

If moral values are not transcendent, 
then they cannot command this order of 
allegiance. It is only if moral values are 


transcendent that they can act as a sufficient 
guide to the freedom of the will. Without 
values in general, freedom lacks content, 
order and direction. Values give guidance 
and order to the will. Moral values give to 
the will its highest freedom. It is only if 
moral values are valued for their own sake 
that freedom is thereby achieved. One 
cannot worship at the shrine of abstract and 
empty freedom. 

The absoluteness and the necessity of 
moral values only makes sense if moral 
values are themselves part of a Divine 
ontological order. It does not make 
complete sense that one can be inspired by 
abstract higher values alone. The pursuit of 
higher values in general and moral values in 
particular is beautiful and inspiring precisely 
because such a pursuit imitates the Reality 
of the Divine and reflects the Divine order. 

Whatever is the necessary ontological 
explanation of moral values, moral values 
always retain their own unique form of 
absoluteness. Socrates’ willing to suffer evil 
rather than commit it loses none of its moral 
absoluteness. That it is morally wrong to 
kill is an eternal, necessary truth that can 


If one acts morally, because one is 
following some sort of proof that one should 
act morally, then one's higher commitment 
is to proof rather than to morality. One's 
higher commitment.is to the means, and not 
to the end which the means serves or should 
so serve. One's higher commitment is to 
being forced (by having it proved) to act, to 
be compelled to act by the compulsory 
power of proof, rather than choosing to act 
in the absence of any other reason than that 
the moral value that one should not kill or 
otherwise inflict harm upon another human 
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being is sufficient reason onto the day 
thereof. Can or should any other reason 
supercede this latter motivation? If any 
other reason supercedes a moral value itself 
as a motivation for action, then morality i is 
no longer an ultimate value. 

Morality not only cannot be proved by 
something higher, but it should not be so 
proved. If one does not realize that no 
human being should be murdered, then one 
cannot be made to understand this through 
any form of proof. But, the inability to 
prove that one should be moral does not 
mean that a commitment to not killing others 
is meaningless. The unanswerability of the 
question, why be moral, only means that 
fatuous questions can be raised which are 
not deserving of answers. The 
unanswerability of the question, why be 
moral, is itself a condition of the ultimacy of 
moral commitment. If the question, why be 
moral, could be answered, then morality 
would no longer be an ultimate commitment 
and moral values would no longer be 
ultimate values. The demand to provide a 
proof for morality is an intellectually 
decadent demand. Such a demand is 
sophomoric. Every question cannot be 
answered. Some questions do not deserve 
even to exist as questions. The question, 
why be moral, belongs to this class of 
questions. Either one must be capable of 
intellectually recognizing moral truth; or one 
must be capable.of passing Mencius' test of 
moral compassion. 

If one does not immediately feel a 
sympathy and desire to respond to the 
hungry in the world, then there is something 
wrong with that person. If that person 
demands a proof before action or considers 


_ that ethical action is arbitrary, and therefore 


can wait until some other arbitrary desires 
are fulfilled, then there is something lacking 
in that person. The very demand for a proof 
of why one should be moral is strong 
evidence of moral decrepitude. If one is led 
to think that the question, why be moral, is a 
legitimate question to answer, then one has 
lost one's moral senses. In the time that one 
has taken to endeavor fruitlessly to answer 
this question, many lives could have been 
saved from hunger. 

But, it is a sign of the times that not only 
that such a question can be asked, but that it 
is considered that such.a question is worthy 
of being answered. No proof for why one ` 
should be moral can ever, or should ever be 
given. The existence of the moral 
consciousness is an existence which 
recognizes its own reason for existence — it 
supplies its own reason for existence out of 
itself. It supplies a life experience of the 
moral value that with no thought of benefit 
to oneself, one's immediate value is to feel 
compassion for the other. Mencius’ example 
is designed as a phenomenological method 
for recognizing the existence of moral truth; 
it is not designed as a proof that one should 
be moral, although it can be understood to 
have the power of exhortation. If one 
understands Mencius' example aright, when 
one feels compassion for the child who is 
about to die, one also realizes, by extension, 
that an ethical life consists in the attempt to 
alleviate the suffering of others. If one 
needs further encouragement to be moral, 
one can point to the existence of saints and 
sages whose exemplary lives are spent in 
alleviating the suffering of others. 
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According to Kupperman, sympathy is not a reliable guide to ethical action: ‘Someone can be very 
sensitive to, and sympathetic with, the feelings of everyone affected by her or his actions, and still 
make the wrong choices.” Joel J. Kupperman, The Foundations of Morality, London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1983, pp. 62-3. But, in the argument presented by Mencius, sympathy is not presented as 
a methodology for detecting cases of moral injustice, but as a means of recognizing an original 
motivating urge to be moral in the first place, and a proof of the necessary existence and 
irreducible value of morality. What is more, the sympathy which Mencius discusses is not a 
sympathy for the feelings of others, which relatively speaking would be a fairly trivial form of 
sympathy, but a sympathy for the very human life which is in danger of being lost. 

Cf., Robert E. Allinson, 'An Overview of the Chinese Mind,' (ed) Understanding The Chinese 
Mind: The Philosophical Roots, New York: Oxford University Press, 1989, 1996, 7th 
Impression, chapter one, pp. 1-25. 

Mencius, Bk. II, Pt. A, Ch. VI (trans. D.C. Lau). 

Plato, Republic, Book IL. 

Robert E. Allinson, The Homogeneity and the Heterogeneity of the Concept of the Good in Plato,’ 
Philosophical Inquiry, An International Quarterly, Vol. IV, no. 1, Winter, 1982, pp. 30-39. 

Plato, Republic, 439e-440a. 

Kurt Baer's arguments that the questioner relies on reason to ask his question, and thus begs the 
question are not fully adequate. The questioner might wish to rely upon the logic of rationality in 
other domains, such in the domain of asking questions and receiving answers, but may still not 
wish to exercise reason in the ethical domain. One remembers Dostoyevsky's underground man 
who delights in willing that 2 plus 2 equals 5: T admit that twice two makes four is an excellent 
thing, but if we are to give everything its due, twice two makes five is sometimes a very charming 
thing too.’ Notes From Underground, IX. Most importantly, however, the attempt to give reasons 
for morality diminishes the ultimacy of moral truth. While there may be good reasons for being 
moral (‘honesty is the best policy’), and morality may serve other ends, these good reasons and 
other ends can never supplant the moral realm of truth and as a result can never be replacement 
explanations for morality. For a different point of view, Cf., Kurt Baier, The Moral Point of View, 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1958, chapter 7. 

Robert E. Allinson, The Banality of Evil and The Challenger Launch Decision,’ Letter to the 
Editor, The Chronicle of Higher Education, Vol. XLII, No. 33, April 26, 1996, pp. B3, B6. 

Book of Job, His wife said to him, "Are you still holding on to your integrity? II, 9. 


Explaining Illness: 
The Hidden Role of Indigenous Culture 


Bernard W. K. Lau 


Making Sense of Hiness as Misfortune 


People all seek to make sense of the 
world around them. The focus is on 
explaining particular events that occur in the 
course of everyday life, by interpreting these 
events, understanding the problems and 
finding the causes. In different ways 
without awareness, explanatory concems rae 
playing a fundamental role in everyday life. 

Iil-health and illness may seem to 
happen to us all without exemption. 
Because illness is viewed widely as a 
discruption of normal social behavior or 
bodily functioning, it evokes attempts at 
explanation, in which identifying the 
etiology or cause of the illness is a central 
component. 

From a global point of view, the 
patient's perspective on ill-health is just part 
of a much wider conceptual model used to 
explain misfortune in general; within this 
model, illness is only a specialized form of 
adversity (Helman, 1994). 

To develop an organized, meaningful 
perspective of their health and illness, 
people sift what make sense to them, and 
then select their explanations from a number 
of existing complementary explanations or 


accounts depending on the particular 
circumstances or condition, and draw on a 
stock of current health beliefs, ideas and 
practices of various types, both lay accounts 
and expert theories. 

These accounts and explanations of. 


. illness represent a search for some order or 


reason in events, so that an effective 
response can be made. In some instances, 
the ill persons work out their conceptions of © 
illness so that they can take an active part in 
medical care, as they try to cope with their 
condition. 


Cultural Basis of Explanations 


The explanatory systems adopted by 
ordinary people to explain health and illness, 
and tackle the problems they raise, can be 
understood only within the much broader 
context of indigenous, sometimes 
traditional, culture and ‘folk' wisdom. 
Without reference to the broader, often non- 
health-specific, cultural constructs, social 
determinants and individual histories in 
which such ideas are embedded, the illness 
experience can be difficult to interpret and 
this would often inadvertently reinforce 
assumptions about the apparent irrationality 
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of lay ideas and practices so identified. 

In fact, most societies do offer more-or- 
less organized, more-or-less explicit 
‘theories’ of illness, and every culture 
provides not only ready-made explanations, 
but also a specific set of meanings which 
people use to understand the experience of 
illness and its treatment. Kleinman (1980) 
refers to these meaning systems as 
explanatory models. Hence, it can be seen 
that the cultural belief systems of any 
society at any given time and place, have 
already dictated, to a larger or lesser extent, 
the nature of acceptable explanations, or the 
prevailing "models".. In this context, a 
patient's particular illness attribution is 
considered to be embedded in older 
culturally determined systems of belief 
about health and illness (King, 1962; 
` Fabrega, 1973; Eisenberg & Kleinman, 
1980). 

In situations of unexpected misfortune 
or ill-health, a culture may provide a more or 
less standardized way of explaining and 


controlling the unknown. The sudden onset 


of illness causes feelings of uncertainty and 
anxiety in the victim, and his or her family. 
Part of the function of explanations for the 
illness is to convert the chaos of symptoms 
and signs into a recognizable, culturally 
validated condition. In a psychological 
sense, diagnosis itself is a form of treatment 
(Helman, 1994), 

On the other hand, there is a danger that 
rather than being accentuated, some 
pathological conditions are, by virtue of 
cultural tolerance, explained away or 
ignored because of cultural beliefs that the 
symptom or condition is "to be expected”, 
that is, simply a fact of life. In this 
circumstance, the sufferers cannot receive 


prompt and appropriate care. 

It therefore stands to good reasoning that 
ideas about health and medicine must be 
Studied in relation.to the wider belief 
systems and social practices of the societies 
in which they operate: they are relative 
concepts. Explanations of health, illness, 
disease and sickness are specific social and 
cultural products rather than universal 
objective ‘truths’. As a result, knowledge 
about disease and illness must fit into the 
general structure and belief systems of a 
society. There are strongly felt needs to 
make sense of how diseases are spread, who 
is likely to be taken ill, and what can be 
done to stay healthy. The beliefs that 
develop to answer these needs help reduce 
the threat posed by disease. 


Western Medicine 


In Western society, biomedicine is 
generally believed to operate in a realm of 
"facts" and this development of a united 
body of specialized knowledge has produced 
an internalized belief system involving 
detailed descriptions of the inner workings 
of the body and facts of disease. Further, 
biomedicine is supposed to be able to 
classify diseases and offer remedies. It also ` 
structures that experience and creates the 
terms in which people can become sick and 
make a proper recovery. This medicine is 
presumed to separate body from non-body; 
the body is thought to be knowable and 
treatable in isolation (Sargent & Johnson, 
1996). Physical reductionism is a central 
tenet of biomedicine. 

However, for the anthropologist, 
biomedicine is only the Western way of 
understanding and treating disease. This 
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does not mean that it is the only way that the 


laypersons "make sense” of health and 
illness, nor the usual way in the light of 
cultural traditions and assumptions about 
reality. In this perspective, biomedicine has 
posed itself as a set, among others, of ideas 
that connect events in the social world with 
mental and bodily feelings. 

Biomedicine is often thought to be 
highly regarded and unreservedly accepted 
in the developing world — but in reality not 
unequivocally so. Many studies, in fact, 
have shown that from the point of view of 
the patient, modern health services are often 
seen to be no more effective than traditional 
medicine. Attempting to use Western 
concepts and practices all the time is non- 
productive in some cases. 


Traditional Medicine 


There are some illnesses that have no 
genetic basis but are recognized only in and 
restricted to a particular culture or cultural 
area of the world. They have been defined 
as "folk illnesses" — syndromes from which 
members of a particular cultural group claim 
to suffer and for which the culture provides 
the etiological explanation, diagnostic 
criteria, preventive measures and regimens 
of healing. Some folk illnesses are thought 
to have an emotional origin, for example, 
susto in Mexico, Cuba and Puerto Rica. 
Several folk diseases are thought to have a 
magical origin, for example, Mal de ojo (the 
evil eye) throughout Spanish America. 

“Wind illness" is one of the most 
common complaints in South-East Asian 
societies. The term may refer to any 
combination of organic pathology, 
psychosomatic disturbance and spirit 


possession, disorders of the body, emotions 
‘and behavior all coming under one diagnosis 
CEisenbruch, 1982). 

In Thailand, most traditional practi- 


‘tioners are curer-magicians or shamans, who 


diagnose and treat every illness as an 
instance of spirit possession or spirit attack. 
These practitioners acquire and use a wide 
variety of knowledge involving astrology, 
faith healing, massage, folk psychotherapy, 
exorcism, herbs, charms and amulets to treat 
patients (Scupin, 1995). 

In similar vein, among the Hmongs in 
Laos, the belief in spirit possession and soul 
loss is prevalent, and majority of patients 
Still rely on traditional or folk medicine. 

These patterns are often shaped and 
legitimated by local religious or medical 
practice, framing the loss of personal agency 
as caused by an intruding spirit, as a disease 
or as a distorted perception of the world. In 
many indigenous medical systems ideas _ 
about illness and religious beliefs are all but 
inseparable. Culturally distinctive etiological 
concepts — withcraft, "stress", fright or 
startle, spirit attack — organize illness 
experience, categories, and symptoms, and 
even when illness is clearly recognizable as 
an anxiety or depressive disorder its 
phenomenology and symptoms are 
culturally distinctive as well (Schwartz, 
White & Lutz, 1992). 

The great appeal of witch-beliefs, as _ 
against other types of explanation for 
misfortune, is that they provide the victim 
with a definite means of redress. They do 
not merely offer the intellectual satisfaction’ 
of identifying the cause of the mishap; they 
make it possible to take immediate steps to 
have things put right. 

It has been pointed out by anthro- 
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pologists that witchcraft accusations are 
more common at times of social change, 
uncertainty and social conflict; competing 
factions within a society may accuse each 
other of causing their misfortunes, by 
practising ‘witchcraft’ (Helman, 1994). 

Folk and primitive beliefs persist today, 
even in the attributions offered by the 
modern "well-educated" patient, not only in 
those of the less educated, ethnic minorities. 
Even the urban-educated elite, including 
those who have studied in the United States 
and other Western countries, adhere to both 
supernatural and scientific cosmological 
views (Scupin, 1995). 


Chinese Medicine 


The classical-professional tradition is 
based on Chinese cosmological ideologies. 
From 3000 B.C. onwards, Chinese ancient 
texts, and in particular Taoist philosophy, 
have developed theories of 'Yin' and 'Yang' 
to explain interaction in the body, in nature 
and in social life. Yin, the receptive female 
principle, is associated with earth, water, 
darkness, cold, and with sorrow and death. 
Yang, the active male principle, becomes 
linked with heaven, sun, fire, light, heat, and 
with joy and life. Both Yin and Yang are 
seen as essential; they are interlocked and 
interdependent and must be in balance so 
_ that the body's energy (the ‘chi) can circulate 
freely. There is a constant interaction and 
exchange of energy between each person 
and the universe. Many of these interactions 
are rhythmical, following the natural cycles 
of the sun, moon, and seasons, and help 
establish a particular balance between two 
opposing energies in the body — yin and 
yang. Harmony between the cycles of the 


individuals and those of the universe is 
essential for health and well-being. 

Because of its scholarly tradition and its 
recognition by the former imperial state, it 
has become the ‘great tradition of Chinese 
medicine dominating many little traditions’ 
(both secular and sacred) in various parts of 
China. 

The little traditions of secular medicine 
refer to the medical concepts and behavior 
commonly shared by the people in a given 
locality. They are usually a set of loosely 
organized, relatively simple, and 
pragmatically-based ideas about the causes, 
prevention, and treatment of diseases. The 
remedies are often applied by the people 
themselves, not by professional healers. 

To the older Chinese, illness is due to 
imbalance, a concept consistent with a belief 
system that emphasizes harmony in nature. 
The etiology of disease is classified into two 
categories: those operating internally and 
those. originating externally. Internal 
etiology includes seven kinds of excesses of 
emotions. External etiology is further 
classified into six categories. An excess of 
Yin produces chills, and too much Yang 
creates fevers. Both states cause the body's 
‘chi to become blocked. 

Treatment in essence depends not only 
on correction or repletion of the disrupted 
elements but strengthening of 'related parts’. 
In theoretical terms, the Chinese medical 
care is grounded in the ancient principle of 
hot and cold forces (Yin-Yang) in which a 
balance of heat and cold must be maintained 
within an organism to insure good health. - 
Foods and herbs are characterized as hot or 
cold as well as specific bodily disorders, real 
or anticipated, and a counter-balance of food 
and body is sought to prevent or cure illness. 
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Scientific Versus Traditional Medicine 


While Western medicine assumes 
“natural” causes which can be elucidated 
through the scientific method of observation, 
description, and classification, primitive 
medicine in tribal societies is founded on the 
belief that both animate and inanimate 
objects have the power to produce good or 
evil so that disease is then magically caused 
by the malintent of an individual or 
supernatural power. In the case of folk 
medicine in the developing world, the 
etiological and therapeutic beliefs rest upon 
their promulgation by authoritative and 
respected members of the social group. 

By distinguishing between the mind and 
the body, and between anatomical parts and 
physiological systems, modem bio-medicine 
encourages us to view people in a more 
fragmented importance of balance, both 
within the person, and between people and 
their environments. In contrast, most 
traditional explanations differ significantly 
from more recent ones in that they 
emphasize the fundamental and irreducible 
wholeness of human beings — their holism. 

In actuality, medical pluralism, or the 
existence of several distinct therapeutic 
systems in a single cultural setting, is an 


important feature of medical care in the - 


developing world (Leslie, 1978). Patients 
may feel uncertain as to what type of care 
provider can cure their illness, leading them 
to consult both traditional and biomedical 
practitioners. Or they may decide that 
treatment of certain illnesses requires more 
than one type of assistance. In many 
instances, patients use a combination of 
therapies combining elements of ritual, 
magic, and modern scientific medications 


(Scupin, 1995). Generally, care is sought 
from several types of providers concurrently. 
or. sequentially, and the various types of care 
are often seen as complementary rather than 
conflicting (Rush, 1996). Many are used as 
complementary ways for coping with a 
problem from different points of views. . 

Despite more than one hundred years of 
contact with the West and importation of 
Western medicine into China, traditional 
Chinese health beliefs and practices continue 
to exert important effects on the symptom 
manifestations and health-related behaviors 
of Chinese patients. Western medicine has 
not displaced: the traditional beliefs and 
practices.. Traditional ideas of "a balance of 
forces" being operative in both health and 
illness still lie deep in most cultures and 
disenchantment with modern medicine's 
magic bullets can be readily substituted by 
richer concepts. which build on more 
complex ideas of how to restore balance in 
sick individuals. 

Sometimes the acceptance of scientific 
medicines from a Western-style doctor 
results in no material changes in basic folk 
cognitive structure of the patients. . The 
illness experiences are to be filtered through 
the screen of this cognitive system and 
converted into meanings which do no 
violence to it. One wonders whether it is 
correct to say that the indigenous people 
have accepted modern technology or that 
they have assimilated modern medical 
advances into folk medicine. 


Illness Beliefs 


` Even in the more modernized societies, 
patients may hold other, often folk, beliefs 
simultaneously with scientific explanations. 
The former are seen most clearly when the 
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seriousness, threat, and ambiguity of the 
illness are relatively low; they are seen more 


often among patients from more traditional, 


for example, Asian, cultures. 

These patient-held ideas are sometimes 
described as 'syncretic' in origin, because 
they derive from a variety of originally 
disparate and distinct sources and may be 
reframed or modified according to the 
concerns and experiences of individuals, 
` with. the result that it is difficult to 
disentangle the contribution of separate 
elements. People's ideas may change over 
time in realtion to new information, 
circumstances and experiences, rather than 
. comprising a stable or fixed set of beliefs, 
while meanings may vary between societies 


and among different groups within a society 


reflecting differences in cultural values, 
expectations or experiences. 

In practice, beliefs do not exist as a 
coherent logic outside of the everyday action 
in which they are manifested. It is an 
unusual individual (or even doctor) who has 
worked out all the misconnections of his 
belief system so that it has become an 
integrated whole’. Though they usually 
carry around a large fund of plausible 
hypotheses, most people do not think about 
the topic of cause in general terms, but only 
in relation to particular episodes. They 
choose one when the appropriate situation 
crops up, according to specific cues 
available. 

Unfortunately, these simultaneous 
attributions may lead to self-treatment and 
the consumption of household remedies and 
patent medicine that may be discrepant with 
professional advice. In point of fact, self- 
medication is a very common and popular 
practice in Asian cultures. 


Health Locus of Control 


"Health locus of control’ theory (Rogers, 
1995) classifies people as ‘internals’ — 
autonomous individuals in control of their 
own behavior — or ‘externals' — fatalists 
who think in terms of luck and chance. In 
health terms internals control their own 
health, whereas health and illness ‘happen’ to 
externals. 

‘Internals’ have learned to site control 
within their own behaviour. Those who 
were rewarded‘ and punished indiscrim- 


‘inately in childhood are seen as becoming 


fatalistic, siting control.externally in the 
vicissitudes of 'good' and ‘bad luck’ and 
consequently labeled ‘externals', ‘Internals’ 
see their health and illness as the outcome of 
their own behavior, ‘externals' see them as 
determined by chance; ‘powerful others’ 
attribute their health or illness to the care 
given ty doctors and family (Rogers, 1995). 
Intemalizing systems use physiological 
explanations as their starting point: that is, 
‘images or analogies which make it possible 
for people to order events within the sick 
person's body from the onset of symptoms to 
the exclusion of the sickness episode.' The 
image of ‘disturbed natural equilibrium’ is 
common to European, Chinese and Hispano- 
American traditions. Externalizing systems 
focus on developing etiological expla- 
nations: that is, on assigning a cause (or 
several causes) for illness that lies outside 
the sufferers body. They are concerned to 
identify where the search for cause should 
start and to explain the complex process 
through which the sufferer came to be 
afflicted. Responsibility for ill health may 
or may not be seen as the fault of the 
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sufferer, depending on what the search for 
cause reveals (Young, 1976). 

Structurally simple, tribal or traditional 
societies in Africa and certain parts of Asia 
tend to rely on externalizing systems of 
medical beliefs, whereas internalizing 
systems are characteristic of the structurally 
complex, literate state societies of Europe 
and North America (Young, 1976). 


The Effect of Culture on IlIness 


The degree of influence of a culture 
upon an illness is not just meagre or 
transient. In the first place, culture affects 
the way in which biological changes in the 
body and psychological factors are 
perceived and acted on or not depending on 
expectations, taboos and current knowledge 
of cause and effect in that culture (Rack, 
1982). In general, the experience of 
symptoms is, in part, determined by culture 
which in turn affects the account of the 
illness given to the professional (Fumham & 
Malik, 1994), In particular, culture has its 
primary effect on psychotic illness, which is 
far less easily comprehensible by laypersons, 
through ‘definition of the condition — a 
Spirit possession, as biological defect, as 
personality disorder — which in tum 
influences social response and expectations, 
and these together account in large measure 
for differences in outcome (Schwartz, White 
& Lutz, 1992). 

Cultural beliefs and practices prevalent 
in a society enter into the therapeutic process 
because they form part of both the therapist's 
and patient's definitions and understandings 
of the problem. 

Therefore, culture establishes not only 
what constitutes an illness, but also the 


appropriate response to that illness (Leff, 
1988; Prince, 1990; Furnham & Malik, 
1994). To take a step further, the social 
representation for a given disease may affect 
how other people reacts to a person who has 
the disease. This has tremendous relevance 
in the case of stigmatizing illnesses such as 
leprosy, syphilis, tuberculosis, and AIDS, or 
even a benign condition such as port-wine 
stain on the face and vitiligo on the limbs. 
In Asian countries, the former are the 


prevalent diseases with occasional endemics, 


and those afflicted with the latter are often 
rejected or even ostracized in their own 


‘communities, thus creating public health 


problems of a large measure. 
Conclusion 


More than material objects, culture is a 
set of rules or standards for behavior (Tripp- 
Reimer, 1984), imposing values, loyalties, 
and directions on its members. Culture has a 
strong influence over how a person will 
frame his or her perception of the world, 
creating different realities across cultures. It 
provides the members of the cultural group 
with solutions to life's problems that earlier 
members have found, by trial and error, to 
work, and thereby guidelines for action. 
Every aspect of reality is seen as embedded 
within webs of meaning that define a certain 
world view and that cannot be studied or 
understood apart from this collective frame, 
individuals are not, and -do not see. 
themselves as, entirely free to pick and 
choose from among its norms those worth 
embodying. 

In the cultural context, how people make 
sense of and respond to their disease is a 
function of the everyday beliefs and 
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practices ‘attaching to their social groupings. 
The specific cultural practices in which 
people are enjoined and their means of 
expressing these, will locate their experience 
of illness in a specific context. People's 
beliefs about health and their accounts of 
health and illness are woven together from 
personal and shared experiences, folk beliefs 
and stories. 


No doubt, folklore and tradition have 
historical, indigenous roots, transmitted as 
proverbs and as powerful cultural 
archetypes, reinforced by socialization, 
media images and ‘professional’ endorse- 
ment, but, none the less, ‘folk wisdom’ 
continues to be deeply woven into the fabric 
of our everyday understandings of the world. 
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Performances of Early Chinese Song-Poems 


Lulu Huang Chang 


This paper will examine the late Tang, 
Song, Yuan and Ming dynasties (906-1644) 
which created the song-poems and 
developed the styles of performances 
transmitted through an oral tradition — the 
sentiments of the singer-narrator of the text 
expressed to the meter and contour of the 
melodic lines. l 

The approach taken is to draw the 
relationships between activities performed in 
different venues and to loọk at facets of 
ancient Chinese musical life and how public 
and private venues and court patronage 
interacted to shape a common musical 
literary culture. l 


Transmission and Reception 


The singing of the early CI lyrics in the 
late Tang and Song dynasties was associated 


` to the world of courtesans and entertainers 


— especially the "singing girls" in the 
entertainment quarters. The scholar-officials 
who were their quests composed the verse- 


lines and often made beautiful women the ` 


central theme. This type of song had its 
traditional context — love in the hidden 
chambers portrayed in a salon concert. This 
subject carries with it connotations of 
intimacy and privacy and the music is often 


~ cultivated in an environment inhabited or 


controlled by. women?. The performances 
rest upon the assumption that these private 
atmospheres contribute definable attributes 
in terms of musical culture. The limited 
scoring demanded fascinating improvi- 
sations in the role playing of narrative- 
performers. The transmission of the CI 
lyrics lay in the fact that it provided a 
variation of types of melodic structure which 
could be used as models for new poems. 

Meanwhile, when the purpose of writing 
CI no longer met the requirement of musical 
performance, the musicians and entertainers 
continued to sing popular or folk songs of 
their own. These song-poems were know as 
Qu-ClI? (#34), a forerunner of the Yuan 
dynasty SAN-QU, a form of free style solo 
pieces. 

Outside the milieu of the salon, the 
performances of certain narrations of 
vernacular fiction were supported by 
dancing and singing. The dances heightened 
certain rhythmic effects and percussive 
instruments were used in the music 
accompaniment. 

It is important to note for social history 
that the music was the product of 
townspeople. 

Another type of long and large form 
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epic-poems could be classified into three 
categories: (a) One large single tune-title 
work. (b) Same model tune-title movement 
to recur and be repeated with a coda at the 
end. (c) Grand-suite form joining several 
works with an introduction and a finale. 
This recitative form, known as Zhu Gong 
Diao (43a), became widely circulated 
and held tremendous appeal for entertainers 
as well as poet-musicians. The performers 
seemed to recognize within the same theme 
Structure more opportunity to create a new 
recitative composition. 

Zhu Gong Diao represented the 
assimilation of different texts into the same 
music. It combines long or large song-forms 
derived from the vernacular romances as 
well as historical fiction. In addition these 
suites provided examples of both story 
telling as recitative prose and song-poems 
whose melodic texture were often folkloric 
tunes imported from central Asia. 

From the musical aspect, Zhu Gong 
Diao signified a special characteristic style 
of the art. The performer sang and beat the 
drum. at the same time. He was 
. accompanied by the flute, the string and the 
clappers. 

For an understanding of the intentions of 
its performers, these narrative pieces form a 
rich and unique resource of song-poems. 
Likewise, they used a variety of melodic 
behaviours. Each melody indicated its 
identity within a specific mode. The 
‘melodies then share a set of patterns partly 
dependent on the length of the text. 


Vocalization and Storytelling 


This unique form of “story-telling” and 
"song-singing" required certain styles of 


vocalization. The same songs could be sung 
in a variety of ways, yet the songs could be 
repeated with different dynamic and 
rhythmic interpretation. The singing 
performance was based on oral transmission 
usually not written down. A number of 
song-poems could be joined to form a grand- 
suite form, and various combinations could 
be grouped within the same repertoire of 
song-poems as represented in the Nan Qu. 

From regional art, the art of story-telling 
developed into a significant literary and 
musical form. It comprised an important 
development in the performance of Chinese 
musical drama and vernacular fiction. 
Depending on location and regional 
differences, there were contrasting modal 
scales and dynamic accentuations. During 
inauguration or festive ceremonies, literary 
men and scholar-officials contributed their 
creative works for these porous 
performers to narrate and sing. 

Conventions of Nan Qu (H) and Bei 
Qu (dkh) The Nan-Qu repertoire falls into . 


‘the category of southern vernacular songs 


that were being used to accompany the 
southern drama or Nan-X/*. The melodious 
line avoids wide leaps of intervals required 
to carry a lyrical tune. The rhythm is 
smooth and majestic. Within one large form 
there can be two or three different modes. 

In the Nan-Qu performance, each 
character can sing his or her parts, The 
texture and contour of the melodic lines are 
used to portray the different characters. The 
Nan-Qu brought both significant refinement 
and a number of additional tune types which 
were later polished into an operatic style of 
singing. Likewise, the Nan-Qu performance 
augments itself by including dancing, speech 
and acrobatics in the dramatic performance. 
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The forms of Bei-Qu fall into distinct 
groups of northern songs. One drama can 
include four sets of suites of four different 
modes. The first two suites are slow and 
moderate in tempo; the fast movement 
follows, often in triple meter. The last set 
ends with a coda or finale. Throughout the 


drama one main charater sings the text. The . 


surviving evidence indicates that the “one 
singer technique" resulted in the 
development of several prominent singers 
and a consequent broadening of 
vocalization. 

Later Bei-@u and Nan-Qu intermingled. 
This represents a crossing of scholastic and 
vernacular modes which is one of the great 
sources of richness. 

In text and modal idiom, these melodies 
conform to the five-tone scale. 
separating the textually related modes, the 
grouping of suites came into existence. The 
Nan-Qu was dominant in the development 
of the Ming dynasty large scale epic poem. 

While recitative style was declining in 
quality and frequency, a large repertoire of 
operatic songs was being created. This new 
genre combined the vernacular speech, 
regional dialects and secular songs into a 
polished scherzo type linked sometimes with 
comical musical situations. It is also 
necessary to note the rhythmic suppleness of 
the tunes which existed at the later, higher, 
and more extensive stages. 


Performers and Commissions 


During tne Yuan period, the text of the 
Za-Ju (#EBI) or “The Miscellaneous Plays" 
became known as Yuan-Qu (JCH). This 
type of song-drama originated in the 
northern region. The performers com- 


After. 


manded an overwhelming vigorous free- 
style and the music was subordinate to the 
text. Flutes and strings were the main 
accompanying instruments. Zhu Gong Diao 
predominated. The drama was often divided 
into four sections, each based on a certain 
mode. Usually the arias were sung by the 
main male or female characters, without 
interruptions from the beginning to the end. 
The minor characters took part only in the 
dialogue. This broad approach was adopted 
by most of the playwrights. 

As time passed the vernacular songs of 
the peddlers developed into a free style stage. 
performance using drums as accompani- 
ment. This form of recitation became the 
forerunner of the Shuo-Chang (#28) or 
"Dialogue and Song Form" which usually 
comprised two parts separated by an 
interlude. These pieces were at a 
sophisticated level with interesting discourse 
on details of performances. 

Between 1573 and 1620 Kun-Qu (S. H) 
or "Opera of the South" took the form of 
solo performances, operatic presentations 
and court entertainment, pervading all levels 
of musical life. It was used in teaching the 
rudimentary skills of operatic singing. 

In the repertoire of songs grouped 
according to tune-titles, Kun-Qu represents 
the height of its development. The music of 
Kun-Qu comes from two repertoires of pre- 
existent melodies: the Bei-Qu and the Nan- 
Qu. The vocal style of Kun-Qu is 
characterized by dynamic shadings. The 
melodic contour is decorated with 
omamental notes. In certain Kun-Qu acts, 
there is a corresponding change in tonal 
configuration of the melody when there is a 
change in‘mood. Kun-Qu succeeded the 
Yuan Za-Ju (CHERI). This lyrical form 
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crystallized as a dramatic form after passing 
through many stages. Kun-Qu was patron- 
ized by scholars and literary men of the 
court in the Ming dynasty. 

It even provided light social entertain- 
ment in the parlor. The available informa- 
tion about the Kun-Qu included litarary 
sources with written verbal instructions of 
the master singers, as well as choreography 
of steps and simple notations regarding the 
music and vocal technique used. There was 
evidence that the Kun-Qu excerpts were 
presented in different perspectives — as 
taught by famous singers, as learned by the 
main singers and experienced in typical 
social settings. 

Broadly speaking, the purposes of this 
present article are to provide an analysis of 
the significant refinements in the methods of 
performance and their origins. , 


Notes: . 


The study of the performance practice. 


_ indicates that in all forms of narrative song- 


poems, the elements of music and gestures 
contribute to the fundamental performance 
of recitation. 

Certainly, the crossing of literary and 
vernacular modes of discourse is one of the 
great sources of richness of the whole. What 
this means is that not all performances of 
epic poems represent commentary, a 
substantial number are “oral” in that they are 
assigned to singers created by the people. It 
is important to realize that improvisation 
played a key role in the creation and 
transmission of the song-poems. All 
performances were not fixed compositions, 
but rather comprised a living and changing 
creation in which details were left to the 
particular performers. 


1 Ci form — a romantic expression of long-short verse lines, written to be sung to music. 

2 Jiang Kui (3288) (1155-1221) who was also known as "Bai-shi", was known as a great song- 
writer and Ci composer. The best known example was in his Song Collection of Bai-Shi or Bai- 
Shi Dao Ren Ge Qu (AX). His lyric songs were often laments of his life as well as songs 
about the "singing girls” encountered during his travels. Jiang’s great contribution to music was 
that he carved his songs and tunes in wood prints which were handed down for later generations to 
use as a model for interpretation. His Collection of Songs was the tamos anthology of CI in the 


Song era that survived in his own handwriting. 


3 Qu-Ci (HF), developed into longer forms which led to the beginning of music drama. 


>» 


Nan Xi (FAR?) or "Southern Drama" was a musical drama of the Jiangsu and Jerijiang provinces 


using the five-tone scale and usually accompanied by the flute. 


aA 


The Chang Qiang (HRE) signified the display of virtuosity on the part of the singer. One brilliant 


interpretation of the aria could set a pattern to be followed. 


a 
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The Discovery of a Zoroastrian Festival in Thailand's 
Songkran: Assimilation of Indo-Iranian Mythic Notions 
in the Cultural Heritage of Southeast Asian Peoples* 


Shahab. Setudeh-Nejad 


Songkran is the traditional 'New Year’ 
festival of Thailand with similar prototypes 
in Cambodia, Laos, and Myanmar. Thai 
people celebrate Songkran annually on the 


13, 14, and 15th day of April, which is 


regarded as -he original custom, and, thus, 


the "traditional New Year of the Lan Na >. 


Thai people” in northern Thailand. The 
festival is said to fall on the seventh lunar 
month. The highlight of Songkran in the 
northern city of Chiang Mai is for the people 
to throw water on each other's body in a 
playful manner. As such, Songkran is often 
called a "Water Festival"; which recalls the 
act of ‘Songnam'’, that is to say, pouring 
water on respected people and objects of 
worship [Premchit; Doré 1992:175-6,7]. 
According to Kesten, a bathing rite of 
the Buddhist images and monks precedes the 
water throwing activity in Songkran, as a 
purification rite that accompanies the arrival 
of the indigenous ‘New Year' festivities 
[Kesten 1988:17]. The observance of 


Songkran in other areas of Thailand, 
however, differed from Chiang Mai, 
especially in those provinces of southern 
Thailand that embraced the Malay coast. In 
this zone, Songkran was more of a myth 
than a rite: In others words, the festival was 
not practiced [Nakomthap 1990:23]. But in 
another ethno-cultural region, a festival akin 
to Songkran prevailed in Burma (Myanmar), 
where the native "New Year begins during 
the second week of April, and is "ushered by 
three days of Water Festival” [Khin Myo 
Chit 1960:18], with similar ones in Laos and 
Cambodia [Rajadhon 1960:37] 

Some Thai scholars have suggested that 
Songkran was not an indigenous: festival in 
Siam, and that its origin was "diffused into 
Thailand through Burma" [Premchit 
1993:13], which can indicate an aspect of 
cultural affinities shared between Siam and 
Myanmar in the context of a large 
population of "Burmese residents", who are 
said to reside in Chiang Mai [Rajadhon 


*Dedicated to Professor Dr. Chaiwat Khamchoo of Chulalongkorn University as a token of great regards and 


esteem. 
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1960:42]. As to the origins of the water- 
throwing festival and the original motivation 
for the existence of this celebration, there 
are suggestions which attempt to identify 
Songkran’s origins with that epoch of 
Southeast Asian history which connects the 
rise of an empire in which religious and 
philosophical concepts dealt with the. rituals 
and magic-oriented rites of the Brahmans 
and Indic mythology [Kesten 1988:14-15], 
but such arguments tend to be speculative 
and without any substantial evidence. On 
the other hand, there was a festival in Persia 
of the Zoroastrian Era called 'Abrizan' in the 
Sasanian Period (AD 226-651), when the 
Persian people sprinkled one another with 
water joyfully. Also known as "Abrizgan', 
this festival was observed as a thanksgiving 
rite marking "The end of a devastating 
drought". Historian Biruni who has 
recorded the details on this Persian festival, 
has also recorded that its origin can be 
identified with the reign of Sasanid Peroz 
(AD 459-84), when Iran was afflicted with 
droughts in successive years and each 
Persian province held an ‘Abrizan' festival 
"on the day when the drought had broken 
there". As an example, Biruni had recorded 
the date for this festival in Isphahan 
(Ispahan),.which fell to the month of May in 
the Gregorian calendar. The term "Ab' 
denotes "water", and Zoroastrians revered it 
as "The source of life", as in Persian 
cosmology, water was the second of seven 
good creations into which the world was 
divided. A mythic correspondence of the 
term ‘AD’ in the Parthian Period (BC 259-AD 
226) was 'Ab-Nahid', or "Nahid of the 
Waters", said to be an allusion to a Parthian 
poem on a female deity which is identified 
with the river 'Yazata'. In Indo-Iranian 


mythology, the term for water 
grammatically denoted femininity in the 
context of water goddesess, or the 'Apas'. In 
the Persian calendar, 'Aban', the eighth 
month is "dedicated to the Waters", and this 
act is identified with Anahita for whose 
image celebrations were observed by the 
Zoroastrians, who on a certain day visited 
the streams, and lakes in order to make 
“offerings to the waters" [Yarshater 
1985:247,27,48,58-9]. 

Greek historian Herodotus has said that 
the Persians of the Achaemenid Era (BC 
700--BC 331), held high regard for water 
and "great reverence for rivers”, which they 
did not pollute with secretions of their 
bodies [Herodotus 1942:73,77]. Indeed, 
tradition suggests that prophet Zarathushtra 
"received his revelation at a river bank" 
[Yarshater 1985:48]. Thus, 'Water spirit 
had a high priority in the Zoroastrian faith in 
which it was "sinful to contaminate water" 
[Masani 1969:61,58-64]. Consequently, we 
can conclude that the observance of a water- 
throwing festival in Persia, that is to say, 


‘Abrizan', can indicate a Sasanid custom of - 


Persian farmers to pay homage to the waters, 
sky, earth, and other creations in the spirit of 
appreciation: Historian Qazwini, has made 
references to rites of ‘Nawruz', or ‘The 
Persian New Year' on the Spring equinox. 
As Qazwini explained, during ‘Nawruz’, it 
was customery to observe rites in order to 
"ensure abundant rains for the coming year". 
At times, when a "great Nawruz” was 
celebrated, all the people were participants 
in a custom "To sow seven kinds of seeds in 
a jar", and from the way in which the seeds 
grew, the farmers drew conclusions 
regarding the outcome of the coming year's 
corn harvest. In Persian cosmology, it was . 
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believed that the supreme lord, Ahura- 
Mazda, created the world and mankind on 
the day of 'Nawruz', and restored life to the 
dead by giving them back their souls, and 
ordered the sky so that rain would fall upon 
them. Based on this tradition, the Iranian 
people adopted the custom of “pouring water 


on that day”. Qazwini said that the custom | 


of planting seeds in a jar was also performed 
by the Tatars who dwelled in Persia [Eliade 
1959:64,63]. Suffice it to say, that Persian 
cosmic notions facilitated rites for the folks 
in agricultural life-styles and times of 
drought and insufficient rainfall, times to 
appease the deities of nature in anticipation 
of abundant rains to produce a good yeild in 
the agricultural seasons. Anahita was the 
patron deity of the waters, and her image 


was venerated in the eight month of the . 


Zoroastrian calendar. The worship of 
Anahita was also observed in Vedic India 
under the name, 'Anahita-Sarasvati’, which 
is said to be the name of a holy river in 
Madhyadesa, which is the counterpart of 
‘Harahvati', a mythic river in the Iranian 
tradition. Harahvati's source is in Mount. 
_ Hara or Sanskrit ‘Meru’. In Persian culture 
of contemporary Iran’s Islamized traditions, 
the rite of "prayer for rain", could be 


regarded as a Perso-Islamic aspect of "ritual. 


purification" [Yarshater 1985:59,1003,27]. 
Forbis has provided in retrospect, a 
twentieth century tribute to Iranian 
preservation of reverence for water and its 
sources, which can in a way reminisce the 
Zoroastrian heritage which is maintained in 
Persian culture to the present: "The 
gratifying presence of water in .... Teheran 
comes... from the charming.... 'jube]', the 
little concret-lined ditch... that makes a 
gutter on each and every... street .... The 


Iranian exel at channeling water (that) flows 
from mountain sources down through all of 
Teheran” [Forbis 1980:106]. In ancient 
West-Asia, 'Ea', was an Akkadian deity of 
ritual purification, which was a counterpart 
to 'Enki', the Sumerian "god of water". 'Ea', 
derived from the worship of a rural deity 
called 'Abzu', lord of "fresh waters beneath 
the earth". 'Ea' administered practices which 
involved incantation and magic [Britannica 
1992:313]. Among the Semites, nature's 
symbols in springs, trees, caves, and large 
stones were identified with spirits 
[Brockelmann 1947:8], which in the context 
of Mesopotamian worship, brings us to a 
candid insight by Eliade, who has pointed 
out that, "The map of Babylon shows the 
city at the centre of a vast circular territory 
bordered by a river, precisely as the 
Sumerians envisioned paradise” [Eliade 
1959:10]. Boyce has suggested that the 
beliefs and rituals of the Old Iranian and 
Vedic religions were formed in relation to 
their physical and social background, and 
that in their conibined. belief systems, they 
believed in high Hara (Meru), a mountain 
peak in whose summit the sun circled, and a 
river called Ardevi poured down from Hara 
into a sea which supplied all the waters on 
earth [Boyce 1984:8, 10-11]. In the same 
time, the idea of creation as it existed in 
cosmology in the New Year festival in 
Persia also extended to similar concepts in 
Babylon, Egypt, and among the Hebraic 
peoples, as well as in Brahman rites in 
which every sacrificial.rite was interpreted 
in terms of a new creation of the world 
{Eliade 1959:74,78]. In his argument for the’ 
transmission of the ideas of cosmic worship 
in the Far East, Naraghi has suggested that 
via the rituals of cosmic elements in Perso- 
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Babylonian monuments, the cult of the 
_ "cosmic mountain" was introduced in the 
East by the Siberian Tatars, and the Mongols 
and other nomadic peoples of Central Asia, 
who played an intermediary role in diffusing 
such practices in the Sinitic world as far as 
Japan, where in the architecture of artificial 
lakes in the interior of Japanese temples, 
symbols corresponding to the Buddhist 
perceptions of Mount Sumeru in syncretism 
with Zoroastrian and Babylonian worship 
exists [Naraghi 1986:126-7]. The Brahman 
priests who succeded to penetrate into the 
courts of Southeast Asian dynasts were 
syncretists, whose ideas were influenced by 
Zoroastrian and other West-Asian concepts, 
which had been assimilated into Brahman 
ideas since before their arrival to the East, 
between the second and the first century 
B.C., when Scythian invasions inside India 
led to the arrival of Magian priests who 
fused their ideas with the Brahmans, having 
thus, joined ranks with them. To the 
Brahmans, they were known as the 
‘Sakadvipins', or ‘Those of the Scythian 
Island’, a term of reference to the Scythians’ 
homeland in Central-Asian dependencies of 
Persia [Hastings 1959:689]. In this regard, 
Coedés has also deliberated, suggesting that 
under the designation of 'Sakabrahmana’, 
the Brahmans indulged in rites in Southeast 
Asian age of 'Funan', in the context of 
Zoroastrian world’s impact, especially in the 
pre-Khmer arts which are "clearly of Iranian 
inspiration". The Indo-Scythian role in 


Funan is. identified with the reign of - 


‘Chandan’, in AD 357, when Southeast Asia 
was under the sphere of the Indo-Iranians, 
which under the impact of the 
‘Sakabrahmana’, found mention in the 
inscriptions in Angkor and can further 


suggest the extent of Indo-Iranian, and thus, 
Zoroastrian influences in the thirteenth 
century AD [Coedés 1971:47,247,280], 
when the Khmer culture of Cambodia was in 
a rare position to enjoy a hybrid culture in 
which motivation for a "Water Festival" 
could exist, as scholars have suggested that 
the Brahmans of the Hindu epoch were 
remnants of an ancient Indo-European 
priesthood [Britannica 1992:233]. This was 
the same period when Persian culture was 
felt in Sukhotai as early as 1292. Kasetsiri 
has suggested that in the inscription of 
Ramkhamhaeng, a Persian word was used 
which means 'bazaar’,-and it is probable that 
Persia was in contact with Sukhotai at this 
time [Kasetsiri 1976:79]. The Brahmans 
who managed to secure positions in the 
royal courts of Southeast Asia since 
antiquity used their status to exert influence 
on cultural and the religio-philosophical 
sphere. They maintained this role. by 
charisma in ceremonies which correspond to 
rites akin to West and Central Asian ones, as 
such an interpretation can be concluded 
from the "Ploughing Ceremony" in ’ 
Thailand, a Brahman dominated rite held as 
an "auspicious beginning to the planting 
season [Kesten 1988:28-9,14-15]. 

The Songkran festival also has its 
association with Brahman rites, and 
Indian cosmology, as the origin of the 
word ‘Songkran’, is connected to Sanskrit. 
According to Hongvivat, 'Songkran' 
describes "The passage of the Sun to a new 
sign of the Zodiac (which) marks the 
beginning of the ancient Indian solar 
calendar" [Hongvivat 1982:50]. It is also 
interesting to note, that some authorities 
have recognized a relationship between 
‘Songkran’, and fertility rites during which 
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the people indulged in magical practices in 
order to produce an abundant rainy season 
for a prosperous harvest [Nakornthap 
1990:23]. Kesten supports the idea that 
rural farmers rely on supernatural rites of 
rain making for which a procession would 
normally be held in April, when villages and 
towns are subject to droughts. Such a rite 
traditionally meant a way to appease the 
"rain god" via sspematural practices [Kesten 
1988:19]. The final testament to this aspect 
of Songkran’s background is provided by 
Rajadhon: “If after the Songkran... the 


. weather is still hot and dry (with) no visible 


sign of the expected rain, people... resort to 
magic” [Rajadhon 1960:38]. 

In Myanmar, the Water festival is 
known as Thingyan’, and it is said that its 
folklore has borrowed a deity from the 
Hindu mythology [Khin Myo Chit 1980:21], 
and in the Kkmer culture, and Cambodian 
animism, it is said that 'Willowleaf’, or 
‘Soma’ was regarded a "water spirit" of the 
mythical Nagas, as Khmer folks worshipped 
the deities of rivers, fields, and wood 
[Audric 1972:23,82]. 


Conclusion 


Historical accounts regarding the 
existence of a 'New Year’ festival in Persia 
under the Sasanian dynasty.is based on oral 
traditions, and recorded texts which describe 


a water-throwing festival called 'Abrizan', 
which could have been a forerunner to. the ' 


"Water Festival" in Siam and her affined 


culturés in Laos, Myanmar and Cambodia, 


and probably among the Thai-speaking 
minorities in Southeast Asia or the Far East. 
The Songkran 'New Year’ festival shares 
characteristics of ‘Abrizan' in the rituals 


which aim at securing a prosperous harvest 
and preventing droughts by appeasing the 
deities of nature. Whether these similarities 
are in relation to a direct diffusion of Persian 
tradition to the Far East, or as a result of the 
intermediary role of the Indo-Iranians. in - 
‘Funan’ in the context of the Indo-Scythian 
Epoch in Southeast Asia under the 
civilization impact of Zoroastrian Era 
[Tarling 1992:290], there is also some 
evidence for a direct Persian role in the 
waterways of Southeast Asia between circa 
the third and the seventh centuries A.D., 
resulting in the diffusion of Persian 
cosmology in the delta of the Mekong in 
Cham kingdom [Schafer 1967:270,11], 
which nowadays in the context of 
‘Songkran’, can signify the overlooked 
impact of Persia in the enrichment of 
indigenous cultures in Southeast Asia. 
Indeed there is a long tradition in Thailand 
for the transmission of Persian cultural 
elements here from the fourteenth century 
A.D., when Persian traders and probable 
immigrant families were reported in 
Ayudhya [Kasetsirt 1976:8]. More recently, 
however, archaelogical finds in several areas 
in Northern Thailand and other provinces 
can indicate contacts between the Persians 
and Siamese folks from as early as the 
eighth century [Di Crocco 1987:13]. Still, 
more recently, Professor Plubplung 
Kongchana of Srinakharinwirot University 
has pointed out that numerous aspects of 
Persian culture has been adopted by the Thai 
people in the latter period of the Ayudhya 
era in the seventeenth century A.D. 
(Kongchana 1994:235-254]. These studies 
can altogether suggest, first of all, that the 
eastward penetration of Persian culture to 
Siam has occured intermittently; sometimes 
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directly, or in fusion with other cultural 
streams from the direction of the Indian 
Subcontinent or under the sphere of China in 
the Mekong delta. They can also tell us that 
the historical development of Southeast Asia 
can no longer be described in the struggle 
between cosmology of China and India 
alone, as today there are numerous 
evidences to suggest a rich cosmological as 
well as a cultural role also by Persia's 
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Zoroastrian heritage in this geographical 
zone of the Asiatic continent. In the same 
time, it seems that debates for and against 
Iran's participation in the transformation of 
Funan’s heritage persists. Be that as it may, 
for Persia and her kin-Iranian cultural orbit 
with inspiration from their Zoroastrian 
civilization have left a legacy in Thailand's 
‘Songkran’. 
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Some-Remarks of . 
Early Western Visitors to the Pescadores 


Harold M. Otness 


Some of the early European visitors to’ 


the. Pescadores arrived the hard way, and 
unintentionally. And for the most part they 
left no records of their visits. Considering 
the importance to navigation in this 
historically trade-rich region, documentation 
of early Europeans visits to the Pescadores 
and their comments about them were spotty. 

A low-lying cluster of basaltic reefs 
midway in the China Straits between the 


mainland and Taiwan, and directly in the. 
path of the typhoons that seasonally rage _ 


through the region, the Pescadores have 
been the graveyard, rather than the intended 
destination, of ships for centuries. No point 
in the island group exceeds three hundred 
feet above sea-level. That the islands, sixty- 
four in number, are close to major trade 
routes of Asia has made them panticularly 
feared by mariners, but at the same time 
coveted by governments seeking control in 
the region. Trey are strategically situated as 
the northern gateway to the South China 
Sea. 

The Pescadores are lacking in resources 
themselves. Howling winds can occur at 
any time of the year. The soil is sandy and 
can only be farmed profitably for peanuts 
and a handful of other crops, but not for rice. 


The fields must be enclosed with coral walls 
to slow the evaporation of moisture and 
permit plant growth. The sea is rich in fish _ 
and shellfish, but fishing the waters has 
always been dangerous and storms have 
frequently delayed harvesting and delivery 
to markets in Taiwan. Until recent years 
winter storms could confine fishermen to 
their homes for as long as two months at a 
time. l 

Only about twenty of the islands, some 
linked by causeways, are inhabited. How 
barren are the islands? There is a scruffy 
banyan tree in Makung, the largest town, 
and it is much venerated in part because it is 
one of the few significant trees to be found. 
In spite of the typhoons, there is little 
rainfall, and what there is drains quickly 
through the sandy soil. 

It is often said that the Pescadores have 
been peopled by pirates, political exiles and 
refugees from the mainland, who stayed 
only until opportunities surfaced elsewhere. 
There has been constant migration to 
Taiwan over the last few centuries, and even 
today it is a struggle to maintain its 
population of 120,000. 

Unlike Taiwan itself, the. Pescadores 
have no recorded history of aborigine 
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settlement. Just when Chinese from the 
mainland began to take up residence is not 
precisely known, but they were there when 
Westemers began sailing through the region 
late in the 1500's. Portuguese sailors were 
probably the first Europeans to set eyes on 
the Pescadores. They gave the islands the 
name by which they are still known in the 
West, just as they gave the name Formosa to 
Taiwan. Pescadore is Portuguese for 
fishermen: the Chinese name is Penghu 
meaning roughly a surging lake, which is in 
reference to the lagoons formed between 
some of the islands. There is no record of 
the Portuguese landing there, but their ships 
may well have sought refuge among the 
islands while waiting out typhoons. 

In the seventeenth century both Dutch 
and British ships, and perhaps Spanish ships 
also, are known to have called there, but 
they were in search of trade and the 
Pescadores offered little commercial 
opportunity for them. In 1604 a Dutch fleet 
set out to attack the Portuguese at Macao 
and their ships were blown off course. They 
sought shelter in the Pescadores. Later the 
Portuguese used the islands as a base from 
which to advance to Taiwan. They built 
fortifications, using 1500 local laborers, of 
whom many died from fever and poor 
rations. But once established in Taiwan, 
they tore down their fortifications in the 
Pescadores and left. 

During, the brief period of Dutch rule in 
Taiwan in the seventeenth century, around 
1651, the missionary Joannes Lutgens, with 
wife and children, went to the Pescadores. 
He died there a few years later, and 
apparently no traces of his stay were found 
by later visitors. 

After Koxinga expelled the Dutch from 


‘Onboard was 


Taiwan and its surrounding islands, little 
was heard of the Pescadores in the West for 
the next century or so. The islands once 
again reverted to being only a stopping off 
point for foreigners sailing between the 
China mainland and Taiwan, and a safe 
heaven in which to ride out typhoons. 

In 1832 the East India Company's ship 
"Lord Amherst" sailed out from Macao in 
search of trade along the China Coast. 
the Pomeranian-born 
missionary Karl Gutzlaff who had been 
hired as an interpreter by the company, but 
who used the voyage as an opportunity to 
distribute Bibles. The ship called briefly in 
the Pescadores and Gutlaff's written account 


‘portrays the residents as hospitable and 


curious, but the officials officious. Gutzlaff 
wrote of Makung: , 


"Here we were hailed by the natives, 
who seemed unused to see foreigners, 
and exceedingly delighted at our arrival. 
They ushered us into their houses, and 
gave us sweetmeats and tea. This 
village or town seemed very extensive 
and populous. Their houses were 
spacious, but very dirty; and most of the 
inhabitants go out to fish."! 


Trade opportunities were limited and the 
"Lord Amherst” quickly moved on. 

In 1845 Capt. Richard Collinson of the 
British Royal Navy charted the islands and 
waters around them, primarily to establish 
navigation reference points.. His "Sailing 
Directions” were published in The Chinese 
Repository that year. He directed little 
attention to what appeared on the islands 
themselves, but he did write of their "barren 
appearance.” His comments on the 
agriculture were as follows: 
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"The Barbadoes millet... is extensively 
cultivated and yields a very good crop; 
and between the rows of millet the 
groundnut is planted. In some spots, . 
` sheltered by walls, the sweet spots (sic) 
is raised and a few vegetables; but for 
the latter and for fruits the inhabitants 
depend principally upon Formosa, the 
intercourse with which, during the 
summer season is very frequent."? 


Collinson found, at this beginning date 


of regular European and American trading 
activity in the region, a population of 8,000 
Chinese in Makung, including 2,000 troops 
and sixteen war junks. He encountered no 
difficulties with the officials, and concluded 
that the islands afforded sufficient shelter for 


large vessels during typhoons. He made no 


mention of trading possibilities. 

Robert Swinhoe called briefly at 
Makung during rough seas in 1860 on his 
way from Xiamen to establish the first 
British Consulate in Taiwan. He described 
the natural features of the Pescadores in a 
single lengthy paragraph, noting "...no tree 
of any size ornaments the islands," and 


reported a population "said to number ' 


180,000," probably too generous a figure. 
He also reported seeing traces of the old 
Dutch fortress.” 

A few years later Swinhoe relayed to the 
British government reports of coal on the 
islands. At that time local officials wouldn't 
allow its mining, but foreign ships could 
occasionally get some when their supplies 
ran low. It was low quality coal and had to 
be mixed with better coals to be used in 
steamships.4 

The next substantial European impact 
was the construction of a lighthouse on the 


+ 


main island at Makung sometime in the 
1860's. This was done by the British- 


. administered Imperial Chinese Maritime 
Customs Service which, in addition to its 


main duty of collecting tariffs on foreign 


` commerce, also built and maintained 


navigational aids along the China coast to 
facilitate the shipping of that commerce. 
A very brief first-hand account of a visit 


- to the Pescadores in this period is to be 


found in a book by Mrs. Francis Hughes, the 
wife of a British Customs official. The 
couple stopped for a few hours there in 1876 
on their way to Kaohsiung; to inspect the 
lighthouse. Suffering from seasickness, a 
common plight on the small vessels that 
then sailed the China Straits, she had little to 
say other than that the lighthouse was staffed 
by a European man whom she described as 
follows: 


"The keeper who came out to meet us 
had a most melancholy appearance; and 
no wonder, poor fellow! for what 
occupation could be more doleful for a 
European than that of a lighthouse- 
keeper on a barren Chinese island?"5 


Who that man was is lost to history, but 
he may have been the first European to 
reside in the Pescadores since Lutgens. 
Only a couple pages of Hughes’ book 
Among the Sons of Han described her visit. 

Rev. William Campbell, a missionary 
resident at Tainan for over thirty years 
beginning in 1871, visited the Pescadores in 
1886 and wrote an interesting article 
published soon after in The Chinese 
Recorder. “As seen from a distance,” he 
wrote, "the Pescadores present an 
appearance which is decidedly bleak and 
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unimpressive.” However he found the 
residents to be highly intelligent and he 
remarked on how so many of them 
distinguished themselves in the imperial 
examinations held annually at Tainan. 
Where Gutzlaff found their villages dirty, 
Campbell reported them clean. He did a 
little preaching and was encouraged by their 
interest, but he was disturbed by the 
popularity of opium: 


"A matter for much regret is that, with - 
the importation of those necessary 
articles (foodstuffs and building 
supplies), a large quantity of opium is 
also brought over. In an isolated place 
like this, it would not have awakened 
any surprise had the use of the drug 
been altogether unknown, but such is far 
from being the case, as opium is in 
much greater demand than it is in the 
fishing villages of Western Formosa. 
By way of explanation, the people 
remarked that, occasionally, stormy 
weather would place them in enforced 

_ idleness for weeks at a time, and that 
many of them smoked opium to obtain 
relief from rheumatism and severe 
headaches."¢ 


Campbell's visit was cut short by illness. 
He became quite sick, reportedly from 
eating wormy potatoes, and he left, never to 
retum. 

The English Presbyterians, the dominant 
Protestant group then in Taiwan, decided 
that the Pescadores should, be evangelized 
by native preachers, and the entire operation 
should be native-staffed and self-supporting. 
Thus no Protestant missionaries were ever 


permanently stationed there during these 
years. This strategy proved successful and 
by early in this century there were a reported 
4,000 Christians in the Pescadores — a 
higher proportional percentage than could be 
claimed for Taiwan itself. 

The Japanese used the Pescadores as a 
staging area during their Punitive Expedition 
to Taiwan in 1874, but they found it 


unhealthy and some of their sailors died. 


from diseases contracted there. They were 
apparently happy to leave. 

As foreign trade picked up in the region 
beginning in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, Western vessels were wrecked in 
those trecherous waters around the 


Pescadores. James Davidson records twelve . 


shipwrecks between 1866 and 1892, 
including vessels flying British, Danish, 
German, and Norwegian flags. This is to 
say nothing of Chinese junks which were far 
more numerous and far more vulnerable. 
No Westem merchants were apparently ever 
stationed in the Pescadores: there simply 
wasn't sufficient trade for them. 

The Pescadores received some uninvited 
French visitors in 1884-5 in the party of 
Admiral Courbet and his fleet of warships 
during their blockade of Taiwan. They used 
the islands as a base for operations, and 
retreated there later to regroup from the 
sickness that struck down so many of their 
sailors at Keelung. Cholera and fever had 
hit them especially hard and three 
cemeteries were established at Makung to 
accomodate the victims. Some local 
Chinese died too as a result of the French 
visit. According to Davidson, the locals 
were quite curious about the shells used in 
the French guns: 
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"In the Pescadores... the loss of life was 
considerable, there being no less than 
five explosions, the result of tampering 
with unexploded shells, and more than 
twenty persons lost their lives. The 
majority of these accidents were the 
result of hurling large stones against the 
shells."7 


There were among the Chinese 
elsewhere rumors that the French treated the 
local people badly at Makung, but this 
seems not to have been the case. When 
Admiral Courbet-himself died of fever there, 
Davidson reported that "no small portion of 
his mourners were Chinese, and it is said 
that their grief was genuine.” And Rev. 
Campbell later reported: 


"Considering the shortness of their stay 
on the Pescadores, and the total number 
of graves to be seen, the death-roll of 
the French must have been an 
alarmingly long one. The Chinese 
themselves admit that this was not on 

. account of the fighting, and they still 
speak with something approaching to 
genuine feeling of the frequency with 
which the victims of feaver and cholera 
were carried out ot their last resting 
place.” 


In any event a stone monument was 
built to honor Courbet. It still stands today, 
one of the few historical reminders of 
Western contact in the Pescadores. 


French interests focused on Indo-China, _ 
and not the Pescadores which were simply . 


used, as was Taiwan itself, as bargaining 


chips in negotiations with China, but 


Admiral Courbet had wanted to construct a 
4 


naval base at Makung, and had plans drawn 


up to do so. But with the withdrawal of the 
French from the area, it was left to the 
Japanese to carry out those plans when they 


- took over Taiwan, the Pescadores included, 


ten years later. 

In 1887 the underseas telegraph cable 
linked the Pescadorés to Anping and 
mainland China, and the Chinese worked to 
fortify the islands. When the Japanese Navy 
arrived in 1895 to use the islands as a base 
to launch military actions against Taiwan, 
there was a brief battle with the Chinese. 
Within a few days of their capture of the 
islands, 1,500 Japanese troops died of 
cholera — an experience that closely 
mirrored that of the French just a decade 
earlier. 

The best Western report of the Japanese 
takeover of the Pescadores is by F. 
Warrington Eastlake in his book Heroic 
Japan; a History of the War Between China 
& Japan. He devoted a chapter to this 
battle, taken from first-hand Japanese 
reports. Eastlake himself was not there, not 
apparently did he visit the islands later 
either. Too much of the Western literature 
that mentions the Pescadores is 
unfortunately from second-hand sources.® 

For the next fifty years the Japanese 
quietly built up the naval installation at 
Makung. They renamed the islands Hokoto. 
The Pescadores figured prominently in their 
plans for expansion on the south China coast 
and into southeast Asia. They were highly 
secretive about this build-up and very few 
Westerners were granted permission to visit 
the islands. No Westerner maintained 
residence there for the duration of Japanese 
rule. A confidential U.S. Navy document of 
1944 reported: 
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. "Perhaps no spot in the empire has been 
“so carefully and jealousy guarded from 
foreign eyes through the past forty 
years.... Of recent years any foreigners 
who have run aground in the vicinity 
through mishap, or who have been 
forced to take shelter during violent 
typhoons, have been subjected to harsh 
measures of investigation, fines, and 
sometimes imprisonment."? 


The Pescadores were hardly mentioned 
in the Western-language travel literature of 
its day. Only a single paragraph was 
devoted to them in such standard 
guidebooks as Murray's Handbook to Japan, 
(1970) and the Japan Imperial Government 
Railways’ Official Guide to Eastern Asia, 
(1914). The popular and opinionated Terry's 
Guide to the Japanese Empire (1920) had 
only this to say: 


"The uninteresting archipelago (pop. 
56,000) consists of about 21 small 
islands, generally flat... Makung, the 
capital, has the remains of an old Dutch. . 
fort, and a population of 5,000. The 
usual point of departure for the islands 


is Anping. Steamers of the Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha make the 52 M. in 5-6 
hours.!° 

Notes: 


_ somewhere else. 


There are no first-hand tourist accounts 
extant for this period, and probably the only 
Westerners to visit were those on ships that 
stopped there briefly on their way to 
It is unlikely that 
foreigners were even granted permission to 
go ashore. Even the missionaries stationed 
in Taiwan had difficulties arranging visits. 

During the war the Pescadores were 
frequently bombed by American forces. By 
April of 1943 the Japanese could no longer 
maintain its naval base, and they transferred 
what they could of it to Kaohsiung. The 
reasons speculated by U.S. Naval . 
Intelligence for this move were "Insufficient 
power resources, dependence on imported 
food supplies, limitations upon labor, and 
the absense of elementary local supplies 
such as timber, water, or usable coal." They 
did continue to function, however, as an 
auxiliary air base and submarine refuge. 

After the war the Pescadores reverted to 
the Chinese Nationalist Government and in 
1949 they took on renewed significance as a 
military base for the defense of Taiwan. 
Once again military concerns discouraged 
visits by foreigners. The naval base was 
expanded and a major airfield was 
constructed. Only now are these low-lying 
windswept islands beginning to experience 
their tourist potential, and they are still only 
lightly visited by Westemers. 
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Hanzi, Hancha, and Kanji Today! 


Insup Taylor 


INTRODUCTION 


The three East Asian peoples — 


Chinese, Koreans, and Japanese — are | 


closely related geographically, historically, 
culturally, and racially. In particular, they 


are today the only peoples in the world who - 


use Chinese characters, either alone or along 
with phonetic scripts. Chinese character are 
called Hanzi in Chinese, Hancha in Korean, 
and Kanji in Japanese. Each of the three 


terms — Hanzi, Hancha, and Kanji — can 


be used either as a singular or plural noun. 

Hanzi, Hancha, and Kanji can be 
discussed in many ways, but this article 
focuses on three urgent issues: Drastic 
simplification of Hanzi in mainland China; 
under-use of Hancha in Korea; and multiple 
readings of Kanji in Japan. 


Chinese, Korean, and Japanese Peoples 


Chinese. live not only in the People's 
Republic of China (PRC) in the mainland of 
Asia but also in many other parts of the 
world. Their number is huge: 1.2 billion in 
the PRC (8% of the population belong to 
one of 55 different ethnic minorities); 21 
million in Taiwan (the Republic of China), 
and 5.6 million in Hong Kong. Many ethnic 


Chinese’ live in Southeast Asia, North 
America, and Australia. Overseas Chinese 
outside the PRC are estimated to number 55 
millions. This article is mainly about the use 
of Hanzi in the PRC, which will be referred 
to as China; the use of Hanzi in Taiwan is 
mentioned only in passing. 

The population of Korea is 67 million: 
two-thirds live in South Korea and one-third 
in North Korea. About 5 million ethnic 
Koreans live in different parts of the world, 
such as China, North America, and Japan. 
Japan has 125 million people. Only about a 
quarter million ethnic Japanese live outside 
Japan, mostly in S. and N. America, some 
temporarily. 

The Chinese, Koreans, and Japanese 
living in different parts of the world together 
make up one-quarter of the world population 
of 5.7 billion. All over the world, where 
there are sizable numbers of these peoples, 
there are schools and mass media in their 
languages. à 

The three peoples of East Asia share a 
rich and ancient cultural heritage. Between 
300 BC and. AD 1700, China was one of the 
most advanced countries in the world, and 
its culture was avidly borrowed by the 
Koreans, and through them the Japanese. 
China's power has declined precipitously 
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over the last few centuries, but its cultural 
influence on the Koreans and Japanese has 
not been extinguished. These East Asians 
still share thousands of Chinese words and 
characters, and perhaps a vestige of 
Confucian ethics. l 

There is one important element that 
Chinese, Koreans, and Japanese do not share 
— language. 


Chinese, Korean, and Japanese Languages 


Chinese has seven major dialects, some 
of which can be mutually unintelligible. Of 
these, Mandarin or Putonghua is most 
widely spoken in China itself as well as in 
Taiwan. Mandarin is discussed in this 
article. 

| The three languages allow different 
syllable structures: Korean uses five, which 
are V(owel), VC(onsonant), CV, CVC, 
CVCC, Chinese uses the first four, but the 
final -C is limited to -n, -ng, and -r, and so 


English 
Upper- and lower-case: 
All upper-case: 
Chinese 
Hanzi: 
Pinyin: 
Zhuyinfuhao: 
Japanese 
Kanji and Hiragana: 
All Hiragana: 
All Katakana: 
Korean 
Han’ gňo with Hancha: 
All Han’ gill: 


does Japanese, but the final -C is limited to 
the nasal N. The rough numbers of different 
syllables used are: 400 in Chinese, 110 in 
Japanese, and 2,000 in Korean. In Chinese, 
each of the 400 syllables is associated with 
four different tones (level high, rising, 
falling, fall-rise), yielding 400x4 = 1,600 
tone syllables, of which about 1,300 are 
used. 

The smallest meaningful unit of a > 
language is a morpheme, which can be a 
word by itself, but two or three morphemes 
can join to form a word. In Figure 1, the 
Chinese words for "I" and "go" have one 
»morpheme each, while the words for 


' "everyday" and "school" have two 


morphemes each. Each morpheme is 
represented by one Hanzi in Figure 1. 
Chinese has a handfull of "empty 
words,” or grammatical morphemes, such as 
prefixes, suffixes, and particles, which are 
not always obligatory. The Chinese 
sentence in Figure 1 does not contain any. 


I go to school every day. 
I GO TO SCHOOL EVERY DAY. 


BRKESR 
Mei tian wò qù xué xiao. 
mvt 4-3 Xf <uo Tut T-# 


Bide A PRAT < 
bugno jno 
QRYINVARFHAVIAINAT 


4+ TEA SBA tt 
te WD faq set 


Figure 1. The same sentence written in English, Chinese, Japanese, and Korean scripts 
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By contrast, most every English sentence 
contains function words (e.g., to, of, and), 
and almost every Korean or Japanese 
sentence contains postpositions and verb 


endings. 
Postpositions in Japanese and Korean | 


are put after nouns to indicate their syntactic 
roles — e.g., subject, object, locative — in a 
sentence. Verb endings are added to verb 
Stems to indicate tense (past, present, 
future), sentence type (e.g., statement, 
question), politeness level (e.g., polite 
plain), and so on. Postpositions have little 
meaning, and verb or adjective endings vary 
their form constantly. In Figure 1, the 
postpositions, in order of appearance, are: 
niin (Korean) and wa (Japanese) for 
subjective; e (K) and e (J) for locative; the 
verb endings are -nda (K) and -ku (J), which 
are in present tense, plain level of politeness 
for a Statement. (i is between the oo in foot 
and the jin bit) 

In Figure 1, note also the different word 
orders of the three main items: time-subject- 
verb-location in Chinese but subject-time- 
location-verb in Japanese and Korean. 


Chinese, Korean, and Japanese Writing 
Systems 


The Chinese normally use only Hanzi, 
but for special purposes, such as reading 
instruction, they may also use a Roman 
alphabet called Pinyin in the mainland and a 
sort of a syllabary called Zhuyinfuhao in 
Taiwan. The Japanese use Kanji, along with 
two forms of a syllabory called Hiragana 
and Katakana. The Koreans use an 
alphabetic svllabary called Han’ gil, along 
with some Hancha. And English-speakers 
use a Roman alphabet that has upper- and 


lower-case letters. 

In Figure 1 the simple sentence written 
in characters, or characters mixed with 
phonetic graphs, will be understood by 
speakers of Chinese, Japanese, or Korean, 
because some of the words and their 
characters are the same or synonymous 
across the three languages and their scripts. 
The same sentence written in a phonetic 
script of any one of the three languages 
would not be understood by anyone but 
speakers of that language. Needless to say, 
the same is true of spoken sentences. 

Writing systems can be distinguished 
between two major types, logographic and 
phonetic. Chinese characters are logographs. 
(logo = word or morpheme, graph = written 
symbol), each of which represents directly 
the meaning and indirectly the sound of a 
morpheme. For example, IU by itself 
represents the morpheme "mountain". 
Because this morpheme in Chinese is shan. 
(level high tone), the Hanzi has this tone 
Syllable. None of the three strokes that 
makes up the Hanzi, nor their arrangement, 
codes any part of its tone syllable. Thus any 
sound can be assigned to this Hanzi, such as 
Korean moe and Japanese yama, and 
English mountain. 

In a phonetic script, each graph or letter 
codes a speech sound, which is a phoneme 
in an alphabet and a syllable in a syllabary. 
In the English word den, each of the three 
alphabetic letters codes phonemes /d,e,n/; in 
the Japanese word yama = , each of the 
two Kana codes syllables /ya/ and /ma/*; in 
the Korean word san ¢¢ , the three Han' gill 
alphabetic letters that make up this syllable- 
block code /s,a,n/. In the block the CV- is 
placed on the top and the -C (or -CC) 
underneath the CV-. 
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Koreans and Japanese, though they were 
able to use Chinese characters exclusively 
and did so in their early writing, were 
compelled to create phonetic scripts, mainly 
because characters are singularly unsuited to 
writing their meaningless and constantly 
changing grammatical morphemes, i.e., 
postpositions and verb endings. Characters 
are still used along with the phonetic scripts, 
because they are suitable to writing 
meaning-bearing content words, i.e., nouns 
and stems of verbs, adjectives, and adverbs. 

In experiments on word recognition, the 


meaning of word is extracted faster from | 


logographs than from phonetic graphs; 
conversely, the sound of a word is extracted 
faster from phonetic graphs than from 
logographs (Kaiho & Nomura, 1983).. 


HANZI IN THE PEOPLE'S 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Among the few writing systems in use 
before 1,000 BC, Chinese is the only one 
still used, and it is used by a huge number of 
people, one quarter of the world population. 
The Chinese writing system has survived for 
so long, because it suits the Chinese 
‘language, and because it is useful to Chinese 
people. But like any writing system, it has 
its shortcomings, l 


One Hanzi for One Non-Inflecting 
Morpheme-Syllable 


Hanzi are suited to represent the Chinese 
language, because Chinese morphemes are 
one syllable long and do not change their 
form, and because the Chinese language 
does not require a variety of grammatical 
morphemes that either have little meaning or 


change form constantly. In Figure 1, the 
Chinese sentence for "I go to school 
everday" does not require. any grammatical 
morphemes, whereas its Korean, Japanese, 
and English counterparts do. The content 
word qu (‘go’) can be used, without 
inflection, for "goes, gone, went, going, to 
go, have gone,” and so on, occasionally with 
particles such as le (completed action) and 
zai (ongoing action). Thus, Hanzi that 
represent morphemes can be used without 
changing their shapes. 

In Chinese, one morpheme is almost 
always one syllable long, and a word can 
have only one morpheme, as are wo (‘I’) and 
qu (‘go”) in Figure 1. And a handful of one- 
morpheme words are used frequently in 
speech and writing (Suen, 1986; Wu & Liu, 
1988). .A word can have two to five 
morpheme-syllable-Hanzi, but individual 
constituents usually make equal contribution 
to the meaning of a compound word. (By 
contrast, in English, the morpheme such as 
-ize merely changes a noun into a verb, as in 
human-humanize.) Hanzi is a prominent 
and familiar unit, because each represents 
one morpheme, whose sound is one tone 
syllable. 

To Chinese people, the morpheme is a 
more familiar unit than is the word because 
of the way Chinese is written: One 
morpheme is represented by one Hanzi (with 
a few exceptions), and spaces are left 
between ‘morpheme-Hanzi rather than 
between words than may consist of more 
than one morpheme-Hanzi. In English 
writing spaces are left between words rather 
than between morphemes (e.g., human ize), 
but in Beijing you- see posters in Pinyin 
written with syllable-morphemes either all 
connected or.all separated (Zhou, 1991): 


x 
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ZHONGGUOGONGSHANGYINHANG (phrase unit), or 
ZHONG GUO GONG SHANG YIN HANG (syllable-morpheme unit), but not 
ZHONGGUO GONGSHANG YINHANG (word unit: 'Chinese Industrial Bank’). 


Many Chinese morphemes and words, 
along with the characters that represent 


them, have been borrowed by the Koreans | 


and the Japanese, especially in their early 
history. 


Hanzi Differentiate Homophones 


Hanzi are useful, indeed indispensable, 
in differentiating homophones, which are 
abundant in Chinese, since it uses only 
1,300 tone syllables. (English uses several 
thousand different syllables.) The dictionary 
Cihai defines 14,872 Hanzi and lists 1,359 
tone syllables, an average of 11 different 
Hanzi per tone syllable. Of these, 199 
(14.6%) — e.g., bai and gu — have no 
homophones, while a few have over 100 
homophones. In particular, yi (falling tone) 
represents 149 different morphemes (e.g., 
‘meaning’, ‘contemplate’, ‘bosom’, ‘different’, 
‘wing’), all of which are differentiated when 
written in Hanzi. By contrast, the largest set 
of homophones in English has five words: 
heir, air, eyre, ere, err; the same is true 
among native Korean and Japanese words. 

Homophones cause misunderstanding 
and comprehension failure in speech. In 
everyday communication, people may 
augment their speech by writing characters 
on paper, on the palms of their hands, in the 
air, ot citing a well-known phrase or name in 
which the target syllable-Hanzi is a part. If 
a surname with homphones is a composite 
character, its components can be listed, as in 
“tree over child" for Li. Homophones also 
get confused in remembering and reading, 


and slow down word processing on a 
computer, 

One tone syllable can be associated with 
several morphemes, but each of the 
homophonic morphemes is written with its 
own unique logographic Hanzi. Homo- 
phones would not be differentiated, if the 
language were to be written in a phonetic 
script with regular letter — sound relations 
such as Pinyin, Kana, and Han’ gi9]. (In 
English, letter — sound relations are 
complex, and one sound is represented by a 
few different letters so that spelling 
fortuitously differentiates some homo- 


phones.) 


Hanzi for Compound Words and Idioms 


One way to minimize the ambiguity of 
single-syllable morpheme is to combine two 
or more of them in a word. Hanzi create 
concise yet effective compound words, 
idioms, or aphorisms, because they represent 
morphemes, and because they can combine 
without grammatical morphemes, as in 
luoma ({(a] fall [from a] horse’) (S. Korean 
nakma or N. Korean rakma and Japanese 
rakuba). i 

Modern technical terms are often coined 
originally in the West and then are translated 
into Kanji words by the Japanese. The 
Kangi words were then adopted by the 
Chinese and the Koreans. Some of these 
technical terms are far easier to understand 
in Chinese characters than! in English, 
because the individual characters that make 
up a technical compound word tend to be 
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familiar to character users, whereas the English are often unfamiliar to English 


Greek- or Latin-based technical words in 


speakers, as shown in Table 1. 


Table 1. Technical Terms in English, Hanzi, Hancha, Kanji 


English Chinese _ Korean Japanese Constituent Morphemes 
diabetes. tangniaobing tangnyobydng tényoby6 (sugar, urine, disease’) 
Ophthalamology yanke ankwa ganka ` (eye, branch’) 
psychology xinlixue simnihak sinrigaku (mind, logic, study) 
telescope wangyuanjing mangwonkyoéng bdenkyo (view, distance, mirror’) 


The Pinyin x is as in siSSy; the Korean 
Gis like uh; the Japanese 6 is oheld long. 

The meanings of Hanzi are ignored in 
transcribing foreign words whose meanings 
are unknown: =2A%4 sanmingzhi (‘three, 
bright, govern' for 'sandwich’), which is not 
used by the Koreans and the Japanese, who 
transcribe sandwich phonetically. Some 
compound words may appear puzzling, until 
their stories are told. Take maodun (lance + 
shield = contradiction’): A merchant was 
selling lances and shields, saying, "This is 
the ultimate lance; it can pierce any shield. 
And this is the ultimate shield; it can stop 
any lance.” A man asked him, "Can your 
lance pierce your shield, or can your shield 
stop your lance?” Chinese maodun is Korean 
mosun and Japanese mujun. 

A Chinese idiom or aphorism, called 
chengyu, typically consists of four Hanzi 


and is in a terse literary style, with few 


grammatical morphemes. Chinese people, 
whether they are educated or not, and 
whether they are speaking or writing, are 
fond of using idiomatic phrases, which are 
vivid, apt, wise, and earthy in expressions. 
The origins of these idioms can be 
sometimes traced to incidents in Chinese 


history or to lines in classic poetry or prose. 
Not that ordinary Chinese users are aware of 
the origins of the idioms they use everyday, 
any more than English users are (e.g., "kick 
the bucket" for 'to die’). 

The idiom wo xin chang dan (lie down 
on firewood and lick a gall bladder’) means 
"to achieve a goal, one endures great 
privations and sufferings." In ancient China, 
there were two nations called Wu and Yue 
that fought each other for 20 years. In one 
battle the king of Wu was defeated. His son, . 
in order not to forget his father's defeat, 
subjected himself to physical pain by 
sleeping on a pile of wood. He finally 
defeated the king of Yue, who, to remind 
himself of the bitterness of the defeat, hung 
in his room a gall bladder, which he licked 
everyday. Eventually he defeated his enemy 
again. 

Some idioms do not require long 
explanations: yi xin sheng an gui (‘A 
doubting mind lets a devil appear in the 
dark’); ku jin gan lai (‘When bitterness 
exhausts, sweetness comes'); da qi wan 
cheng (‘A big vessel takes a long time to 
complete’ or 'Great talents mature late’). 

Countless Chinese idioms have drifted 


yq 
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into the Korean and Japanese languages and 
cultures, with the same characters apd 
meanings but with different sounds. For 
example, da qi wan cheng is tai ki ban sei in 
Japanese and tae ki man song in Korean. 
Chinese idioms are taught in schools in 
China, Japan and Korea. They are-collected 
and explained in many dictionaries in each 
of the three languages. 


Hanzi for Abbreviation 


Long names of institutions tend to be 
abbreviated for convenience. In English the 
common method of abbreviating a long 
name is to pick the initial sound or letter of 
each word to form an acronym. The 


acronym AAA is not only meaningless but 
also ambiguous in that it can stand for many 
organizations such as “American Auto- 
mobile Association," "Amateur Athletic 
Association," “Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration,” and so on. The American 
Medical Association encourages people to - 
use its full name to avoid confusion with the 
"American Motorcycle/ Marketing/Mining 
Association.” 

Hanzi produce meaningful and 
unambiguous abbreviations by retaining 
only a few key morphemes, which can be 
the initial, the middle, or the last morpheme. 
in Table 2 the capitalized parts are retained 
in abbreviations. 


Table 2. Abbreviations Using Hanzi 


Original Meaning Abbreviation 
beiJING shi Beijing City E 
BEljing DAxue Beijing University qtz 
ZHONGguo GONGchandang Chinése Communist Party pst 
NEIMENG gu zizhiqu Inner Mongolian Autonomous District AR 


Abbreviations patterned on Chinese 
models are used widely in Korean and 
Japanese. 


Hanzi Understood Across Times and Places 


Hanzi enable speakers of different 
dialects and eras to communicate, because 
their meanings remain more or less the same 
while their pronunciations vary across 
dialects and over time. Figure 2 (left) shows 
a poem written 1200 years ago by the Tang 
poet Du Fu (712-770) who, having lost his 
position in government, left the capital and 
became for many years a wanderer. 


The literate readers of Du Fu's days may 
have read aloud the two texts in middle ~ 
Chinese, those of Confucius's days in old 
Chinese, and those of modern days in one of 
the several dialects such as Mandarin and 
Cantonese. But all educated Chinese readers 
understand enough to appreciate these old 


, Masterpieces. So can Japanese and Korean 


readers, even though their languages differ 
from Chinese.’ Readers need some 
instruction im reading the classics, which 
differ from modern vernacular texts. This 
remarkable ability is possible because the 
logographic Hanzi have maintained, more or 
less, their visual forms and meanings while 
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TERRA 
UARKA 
FRENA 
fH ERF 


FAEBTALMETSE 
Shwe + mam 
Hm aKa Be 
CTE ATER A BFE 


Figure 2, Ancient texts written vertically: 
(left) a poèm by Du Fu; 
(right) a saying of Confucius. 


Over the emerald green river glint 
the brilliant gulls 
On the blue mountains, blaze the red flowers 
Yet another spring has passed me by 
When will come the day of my return? 


Confucius said: 

At fifteen I set my mind on learning. 

At thirty I had formed my character. 

At forty I had no more perplexities. 

At fifty I knew ‘the will of heaven. 

At sixty nothing that I heard disturbed me. 

At seventy I could let my thought 
wander without trespassing the moral 
law. 


Figure 2. (right) shows Confucius's 
(552-479 BC) 
famous saying, written 2500 years ago. 


their sounds have undergone big or small 
changes over time and across regions. 

Can a literate English speaker easily 
read a passage from Beowulf [lines 710- 
713] written in the vernacular language of 
1000 years ago? Try it yourself. Read ae as 
in glad. To be fair to modern readers, the 
digraph th as in think and this, is used 
instead of the old, obsolete letters for the 


two sounds. Bars over some vowels are 
omitted. The passage is followed by its 
translation. 


tha com of more under misthleothum 
Grendel gongan; Godes yrre baer; 
mynte se manscatha manna cynnes 


sumne besyrwan in sele tham hean. _ 
Wod under wolcnum to paes the he 
winreced, 


goldsele gumena gearwost wisse 
paettum, fahne. f 


Then came out of themoorlands beneath 
the mist-slopes 

Grendel stalking; he bore God's ire; 

The evil one meant -of human kind 

Someone to snare in the high hall. 


He went on under the clouds till their 
wine-hall, 

The gold-hall of men he could clearly 
make out plated in gold. 


Now try this extract from General 
Prologue, Canterbury Tales, by Geoffrey 
Chaucer, written only 600 years ago. 


And specially from every shires ende 

Of Engelond to Caunterbury they 
wende, 

The hooly blisful martir for to seke, 

That hem bath holpen whan that they 
were secke. 


Certain 2500-year old Chinese classics, 
written in logographic Hanzi, are more 
accessible to educated Chinese readers than 
1000-year old English classics, written in 
phonetic scripts, are to educated English 
speakers. Thanks to their use of Hanzi, 
Chinese speakers all over the world feel that 
they have access to the vast storehouse of 
knowledge accumulated over thousands of _ 
years, and that they are unified as the Han 


people. 
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Hanzi, though they have’ many 
advantages, ‘have three obvious dis- 
advantages: They are numerous, complex in 
shape, and deficient in sound indication. 
Because of these shortcomings, they are 


inconvenient for dictionary compiling and- 


consulting, typesetting, typing, handwriting, 
and word processing. They take time and 
effort to master. How can these 
_ shortcomings of Hanzi be ameliorated, 
without sacrificing their advantages? The 
deficient sound indication has been partly 
solved by having auxiliary phonetic scripts, 
Pinyin in China and Zhuyinfuhoa in Taiwan. 


This article tackles the issue of the number : 


of Hanzi briefly and complexity of Hanzi 
extensively. 


Number of Hanzi 


As the first approach to rationalizing the ' 


writing system, a reasonable number of 
Hanzi must be designated for school 
instruction and common use. Roughly, the 
numbers of Hanzi needed for different 
purposes are as follows: z 


*50,000 in a comprehensive dictionary 

*6,000 for scholarly, high-level literacy 

*3,500 for functional literacy and school 
instruction 

1,000-2,000 for limited literacy 


2 
z 


S 


Nurnber of Characters 
3 


Number of Strokes 





5 10 o 15 20 


What is critical for mass literacy in 
' China is to choose the Hanzi for functional 
literacy and limited literacy with utmost 
care, after extensive research, and then to 
adhere to them closely. The designated 
Hanzi need to be updated from time to time. 
Remember, even 2,000 Hanzi can generate 
thousands of multi-Hanzi compound words, 
and complex Hanzi not in the list can be 
replaced by compound words. In primary 
schools in China, Hong Kong, and Taiwan, 
about 2;800 Hanzi are taught. 


Complex vs Simple Hanzi 


Because of their large number, at least 
some Hanzi must be complex if they are to 
be discriminable. Among the 3,500 
common Hanzi listed in Hanzixinxizidian 
(1988), the simplest two have 1 stroke each, 
and the most complex has 24 strokes; the 
majority have between 6 and 13 strokes; 
only fourteen Hanzi have between 20 and 24 
strokes, as shown in Figure 3. The most 
common stroke number is 9. By 
comparison, English letters range in 
complexity from 1 stroke in the letter Iti 3 
or 4 strokes E, with the average being 2 
strokes. 





Figure 3. 


Distribution of stroke numbers among 
3,500 common characters. 


78 
The simplest Hanzi and the most 


‘complex Hanzi (found in a comprehensive 
dictionary) are shown in Table 3. 


Table 3. Characters of Varying Complexity 


Hanzi Stroke Meaning 
= 1 one 

AK 4 tree 

$k 8 grove 

A 12 forest 

He 29 melancholy 


‘In a Japanese study of over 2,000 
common Kanji, complexity ranges from 1 to 
29 strokes, and the simpler a Kanji the more 
frequently it tends to be used (Miyajima, 
1978). This relation between complexity 
and frequency may be due to the fact that 
frequently used characters tend to be 
simplified, on the one hand, and the fact that 
increasingly complex characters have been 
created to represent increasingly rare and 
esoteric meanings, on the other. 

Are simple characters easier to learn, 
read, and recognize than complex ones? To 
answer this question properly we have to 
resort to experiments rather than to intuition. 
To compare complex characters with simple 
ones, researchers have to ensure that the two 
types of characters are similar in frequency 
` of use. Given two characters of equal 
complexity, íT (go') and {F (‘swear’), the 
_ first occurs in text far more frequently than 
` the latter, and tends to be more familiar tó a 
reader. Frequency, which can be objectively 
tabulated, and familiarity, which is a 
subjective perception, are intimately related 
but are not identical. The more familiar a 
verbal item the faster and more accurately it 
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tends to be recognized, whether the item is 
spoken or written, or whether it is written in 
English letters or Chinese characters. 

Japanese psychologists have done much 
research on the effect of the complexity of 
Kanji, with inconclusive results. Here are a 
few of their findings. 

1. Complex characters are easier than 
simple ones. Kawai (1966) tested Japanese 
adults reading 160 simple Kanji (e.g., 'king' 
with 4 strokes) and 160 complex (e.g., ‘nose’ 
with 13 strokes) of similar frequency, 
selected from among the 3,328 used in 
Japan. The adults had to give the meaning 
of each Kanji and its two sounds (about two 
sounds, see "Kanji and Kana"). They made 
fewer errors on the complex than on the 
simple Kanji. Frequency had its own effect: 
The higher the frequency, the more correctly 
the Kanji were read. Similarly, when the 
adults were required to associate a word to a 
nonsense figure, the more complex figures 
were learned faster than the less complex 
ones, 

One expects that at least in writing, 
simpler characters should be more correctly 
written than complex ones. But 
unexpectedly, schoolchildren in Hong Kong 
wrote a complex Hanzi with 10 strokes more 
correctly than a simple one with only 4 
strokes (in Leong, 1972). 

2. Simpler characters are easier than 
complex ones: Japanese kindergarteners 
learned the correct sounds of four simple 
Kanji with an average of 4 strokes faster. 
than those of complex ones with an average 
of 10 strokes (Ozawa & Nomura, 1981). 
The time to pronounce was also faster for 
the simpler Kanzi than for the complex ones. 
When Chinese adults had to decide whether 
a Hanzi was real or fake, their response was 


Spe 


<3 
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slower to a complex Hanzi than to a simple 


on (Leong et al., 1987). This task, called 


"lexical decision," is far removed from 
normal reading in that readers examine a 
character far more closely than they would 
in normal reading. Be that as it may, it is a 
popular experimental procedure in studies of 
word recognition. l 


3. Complexity has no effect. In 


recognizing, there was no marked difference 
between simple and complex Hanzi (in Fan 
et al., 1987). In reading aloud, the latency to 
pronounce was about the same for simple 
and complex Hanzi, if the Hanzi were of 
high frequency, but it was somewhat slower 
for complex Hanzi, if they were of low 
frequency (Leong et al., 1987). Again, the 
effect of frequency was much greater than 
the effect of complexity. 

In Japan, in Steinberg and Oka's (1978) 
study, when 3- and 4-year old preschoolers 
learned to read aloud 42 Kanji that varied in 
complexity from 3 strokes to 16 strokes, 
their scores for correctness did not relate to 
the stroke number. Even the most complex 


Kanji tested was learned as fast as the © 


simplexst one. Fukuzawa (1968) studied 
close to 400 schoolchildren (3rd-7th grades) 
learning to read Kanji. The most influential 
factor was familiarity, and then frequency of 
occurrence, but complexity had no effect. 
That is, the more frequent and familiar the 
characters, the faster they were learned, 
regardless of their complexity. 
In a large-scale Japanese survey of 
primary and middle school students’ reading 
and writing performance, complexity and 
“regularity” of Kanji had no relation with 
reading aloud; that is, complex and 
irregularly shaped Kanji were read as well as 
simple and regular ones. Regularity refers 


to symmetry and balance of a shape: # is 
regular, whereas Ù is irregular, as rated by 
Japanese students in a separate study (Kaiho 
& Nomura, 1983). 

The results of these experiments are 
consistent as to the potent effect of 
familiarity and frequency of Hanzi, but 
inconsistent as to the effect of complexity 
of Hanzi, perhaps because different 
researchers used different degrees of 
separation between complex and simple 
characters. Most researcher ‘dichotomized 
characters’ complexity into complex and 
simple categories when in fact it varies on a 
continuum. None of these experiments 
compared the same characters in their 
complex and simplified versions. What 
these experiments do show us is that the 
difficulty of learning and reading a character 
is not related to its shape complexity in any 
obvious and straightforward manner. Why 
not? 

Since a character, if it is familiar, is 
recognized not necessarily stroke by stroke. 
but as a whole pattern or form its 
component, what matters is not so much the 
complexity but the distinctiveness of 
characters. Visual distinctiveness depends 
largely on the outer contour and the density 
pattern of strokes within the character, not 
on its number of strokes per se. Even two or 
three extremely simple characters, if they 
differ only in minor details, can be confused 
with each other, as between + (‘earth’) and 
+ (‘expert’), and among © (‘self) B 
(already') and B (‘snake') in Chinese 
zodiac). And it is not only the visual 
patterns but also the concepts represented by 
characters that determine the difficulty of 
characters. So, for young children, complex 
& Chorse’), which represents a common and 
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concrete object, may be easier to learn than 
simple Ò (mind’). 

By and large, a simpler character with 
few details is easier to write than a complex 
one, because it can be recalled more 
accurately than a complex shape, and 
because it has a fewer strokes to write one 
by one. Any advantages in writing simple 
characters over complex ones almost 
disappeear in one form of word processing. 
On a computer a writer can output a desired 
character by typing in its sound in a phonetic 
Script. here, there is no need to recall a 
shape, and there is no stroke-by-stroke 
writing. Instead, the ease of discrimination 
among characters is important. But writing 
On a computer is still a distant.dream for 
most people in China, who have no choice 
but write characters by hand. 

For readers, too, an excessively complex 


character poses a problem, as they may have f 


difficulty recognizing its intricate and 
complex internal, detail. Consider the 
character [J ; it has 27 strokes, and its inner 
detail-is & . I sometimes use a magnifying 
_ glass to see such complex inner detail on a 
printed page. Even on a computer, character 
complexity matters to some degree. 
Characters are represented on the computer 
‘screen as a pattern of dots, called pixels. In 
software a Chinese character may be put into 
a block of 24 x 24 picels or more, whereas a 
simpler English letter can be pressed into a 
shape as few as 5 pixels high. (More pixels 
need more compputer memory.) So, to be as 
easily discriminated, a character on a 
computer screen must be about three times 
as high as an alphabetic letter, taking 10 
times the area. The above 27-stroke 
character appears on my Computer screen as 


a black square object whose inner detail I. 


cannot perceive. 
Simplifying Hanzi 


Complex characters can be simplified by 
reducing their number of strokes. Among 
the several objectives of language and script 
reform, simplification has already been 
implemented, as it was demed, mistakenly, 
to be a non-controversial and conservative 
part of an overall reform. 

For long time, writers everywhere 
unofficially simplified some characters to 
save effort and time. But in China, the 
government got involved in simplifying 
Hanzi. In 1956 the Committee for Chinese 


’ Writing Reform published a list of 29 Hanzi 


to be ablished and 486 Hanzi to be 
simplified. In 1964 it published "A 
comprehensive list of [2,238] simplified 
Hanzi” to supersede the 1956 list. The 2,238 
officially simplified Hanzi represent about 
two-thirds of the 3,500 Hanzi needed for 
functional literacy. In 1977 the Committee 
re-issued the definitive list along with an 
appendix containing a list of 200 additional 
simplified Hanzi, but in 1978 it withdrew 
the appendix in face of widespread 
resisttance from the ‘population. The 
simplified Hanzi are taught in Schools and 
used in government publications as well as 
in popular newspapers and magazines. | 

For the most part, the simpler forms 
adopted had been already used in old 
literature or by the masses as shorthand 
forms. This trend is a modern example of 
the traditions of an orthodox or official 
script taking elements of a popular script. It 
has happened several times in the evolution 
of script styles: bronze clan name-oracle 
bone-Zhou bronze-small seal-clerical- 
standard-semicursive and cursive-simplified 


tay 


a 
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(Qiu, 1988; 1989). In the examples of 
simplified Hanzi shown in Table 4, some 


‘simplifications are judicious but some are 
not. 


Table 4. Original Complex Characters and their Simplified Shapes 


Complex Simplified 

Character Sound Morpheme Character 
1 8 rén recognize aA 
2. # mian flour h 
3 ddu fight 4 
4 R zhàn war 43 
5. & pa pounce +h 
6. nan difficult aH 
7. R zhong multitude R 
8. R lèi tear A 
9. XK jia house vu 
10. ø chang factory r 
1. & wàn ten thousand A 
12. M mén door r7 


Row 1. In a meaning composite 
containing three semantic components 
('speak', ‘edge’, 'mind'), two components, 
including the most critical, 'mind’, are 
replaced by a phonetic component, ren, even 
though its tone is wrong. The remaining 
semantic component for ‘speak’ is simplified. 

Row 2. The phonetic mian is retained 
but the radical 'wheat plant’ is deleted from 
the character meaning ‘flour’, 'wheat', or 
‘noodle’, Now two different morphemes, 
‘noodle’ and ‘face’, share not only the same _ 
sound but also the same shape. 

Row 3. A simple character replaces 
the original complex Hanzi, because it 
happens to have the same sound as the 
complex one. Actually, the simple Hanzi is | 
pronounced as dou (falling tone) for 'fight' 
but as dou (fall-rise) for its original meaning 
‘funnel’ or ‘quantity measure’. The 
pictographic origin of the outer shape of the 


complex Hanzi — two hands fighting — is 
lost. 7 ' 

Row 4. A complex phonetic is 
replaced by a simple phonetic. 

Row 5. Of two homophones with 
similar meaning, the simpler one is retained. 

Row 6. The complex radical is 
simplified. 

Row 7. This archaic form resurrected 
is not only simple but also introduces a 
semantic component, namely the Hanzi 
‘person’ tripled. l 

Row 8. The simplified Hanzi for 
'tears' is now a meaning composite (‘water' + 
‘eye'); the only appropriate semantic 


‘component in the original was ‘water’. 


Row 9. The original Hanzi for ‘house' 
contains a pig under a roof, because in the 
old days pigs and dogs lived around and in 
the house of a peasant for street-cleaning 
and privy-emptying. The new one replaces . 
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a pig with a person. This Hanzi is one of 
many simplified unofficially by the general 
public. 

Row 10. The inner detail is unceremo- 
niously gutted, leaving only a hollow outer 
shell. Unfortunately, a few other Hanzi have 
been simplified in the same manner and 
have similar shapes. 

Row 11. The shorthand version of the 
original is adopted. 

Row 12.The cursive form of the 
original is adopted. But the pictographic 
origin of the original is lost. 

In an inconsistent and confusing 
simplification, a semantic or phonetic 
component is replaced by its cursive form, 


and the simplified component is used in’ 


some but not all Hanzi-that contain it. For 
example, as an independent Hanzi Ẹ yan 
(‘speech’) with seven strokes is simple 
enough to escape simplification. But as a 
radical, it has been simplified to two flowing 
strokes, as in the Hanzi for ‘recognize’ in 
Row 1. Moreover, the simplified radical is 
used only when it occurs as the left 
component of a Hanzi (which is most 


common) and not when it occurs as the , 


bottom, top, or right component. Now a 
Chinese reader has to learn two shapes for 
one radical. Now a Chinese reader has to 
learn two shapes for one radical. 
Simplification by means of phonetic 
loaning sacrifices one of the advantages of 
Hanzi, namely, that Hanzi distinguish 
morphemes with the same sound, Simplifi- 
cation sacrifices pictographic quality, which 
has a mnemonic value for some Hanzi. It 


sacrifices meaning-cuing semantic com- . 


poents and sound-cuing phonetics in some 
Hanzi. And such simplification methods are 
applied inconsistently, i.e., to some Hanzi 


but not to others. 

If the semantic, phonetic, and aa 
advantages of characters are to be sacrificed 
in order to represent the sounds of Hanzi and 
simplify their shapes, then why not adopt a 
phonetic script in the first place? After all, 
the Chinese sounds can be expressed using a 
phonetic script with 27 letters, like Pinyin, 
or with 37 symbols, like Zhuyinfuhao. Or 
Mandarin/Putonghua could be written using 
a syllabary of 1,300 signs for its 1,300 tone 
syllables. These phonetic letters or signs, 
since their numbers are not large, need not 
be as complex in shape as characters. 

In China many people succumbed to a 
mania for creating their own unofficial, 
idiosyncratically simplified characters, such 
as Row 9, thus contributing to confusion. 
And simple Hanzi have not completely 
replaced their original complex versions; on 
the contrary, the original Hanzi are 
increasingly used in the more conservative 
era since the Cultural-Revolution. The 


‘original Hanzi, because they are used in 


prosperous Taiwan and Hong Kong, lend an 
aura of prestige and sophistication. A 
deluxe edition of Mao Zedong's poetry is 
written in them, as are most classical texts. 
In calligraphy, too, for esthetic effects 
original characters are preferred to some 
drastically simplified ones. They may ` 
appear on shop signs and merchandise 
packages. Now The People's Daily 
publishes its overseas edition in the original 
Hanzi. Because of the increasing popularity 
and importance of -the original complex 
Hanzi, some literate Chinese learn Hanzi in 
both simple and complex forms. But many 
ordinary people in China itself know only 
the simplified Hanzi. 

Among the nations that use Chinese 


` enough — Sino-Korean words. 
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characters, China has carried out the most 
drastic simplification. In Japan several 
hundred Kanji have been moderately 
simplified, some in the same manner as the 
Chinese (e.g., the first character for ‘school’ 
in Figure 1), but some quite differently. 
Sadly, some of the characters so drastically 
simplified in China are no longer 
recognizable to Japanese, Koreans, and 
overseas Chinese, who use most characters 
in their original shapes. 

In carrying out reform of the language 
and script in China, one solid experiment 
would be better than 100 armchair debates! 


Hancha (and Han'giil) 


Koreans write their language using 
Hancha and Han'gil is the sole script in 
North Korea and the main script in South 
Korea. But this article focuses on Hancha, 
which are used to write some — alas, not 


Sino-Korean ys Native Words 


The Korean vocabulary contains three 
kinds of words: Sino-Korean, native, and 
European. Native words have existed from 
the beginning of the Korean language, some 
thousands years ago. They use all the 2,000 
different syllables of the Korean language. 
Native morphemes and words tend to name 
common objects, actions, feelings, and 
human relations, such as mul (‘water’), Masi- 
da (‘to drink’), kippii-da (is happy’), ajumdni 
(‘aunt'), tokkaebi (‘ghost’). Note they are 
often multi-syllabic, unlike Chinese 


_ morphemes that tend to be mono-syllabic 


(e.g., gui for 'ghost’). 
Koreans began borrowing: Chinese 


‘words in antiquity. One of the first 
: borrowed Chinese words could be wang 
(king'), adopted by a king of Wiman Chosdn 
(194-108 BC) or even by a king of Old 
Chosin before that. Some Chinese words 
were adopted in the early 6th century, when 
the Silla kingdom (57 BC — AD 668) 
copied China's political institutions. The 
Unified Silla kingdom (668-935) adopted 
many Chinese words in reforming its 
administration. The study of Confucianism 
and Chinese literature throughout the 
subsequent dynastic history increased the 
use of Chinese words until the early 20th 
century. 

The Chinese words used in Korean are 
colled Sino-Korean (S-K). Because they 
have been used for so long and so 

. extensively, they form an integral part of the 
Korean vocabulary; they are not considered 
to be foreign loan words. Today, S-K words 
tend to name abstract concepts, institutions, 
and technical terms (Table 1), for most of 
which no native words are available. S-K 
numerals do have native counterparts but are 
still commonly used because of their 
versatility. Sometimes a S-K word and its . 
native counterpart are joined in’ one 
redundant word, as in han'ok CHIP 
(Korean-style house house’; the native part 
is in uppercase). 

There are more S-K words than native 
words in Korean dictionaries. However, in 
actual use native words are more common 
than S-K words, especially in informal 
speech and writing. Such a pattern is found 
in Japanese between native words and Sino- 
Japanese words, and also in English between 
Anglo-Saxon words and Greco-Latinate 
words. For example, in informal chat 
English speakers tend to use and re-use such 
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simple and short Anglo-Saxon words as 
sweat and chew rather than their Latinate 
versions perspiration and masticate. 

For hundreds of years native Korean 
words were considered second-class, and 
were unceremoniously replaced by S-K 
words in educated language whenever 
possible. However,.for the past few decades 
the S. Koreans have been trying to replace 
S-K words with native works, out of 
nationalism and a desire to reduce the use of 
Hancha. Two important names, Seoul 
(‘capital city’) and Han'giil (great letters’) are 
native. The N. Koreans also make this 
effort, although they use the S-K Chosdéncha 
(‘letters of Chos&n') for Han'gtil, and their 
capital has the S-K name P'yéngyang. Some 
S-K words and phrases have native 
counterparts, but some do not. 

By and large, if a word can be written in 
Hancha, it is S-K; if not, it is native. But all 
words, including S-K words, can be written 
in the phonetic script Han'gt]. S-K words 
are written in Han'gùl often in S. Korea and 
always in N. Korea, but when they are, some 
infrequent or homophonic words .are not 
easily recognized. As more and more S-K 
words: are written in Hang'gŭl instead of 
Hancha, their S-K origins become blurred. 


Complicated Hancha Use in the Past 


Koreans had contact with Chinese 
culture at least as early as 194 BC, when the 
Chinese refugee leader Wiman established 
Wiman Chos6n in northern Korea. Through 
these contacts with the Chinese, some 
Koreans may have been aware of the 
existence of Chinese characters. Between 
the 3rd and 4th centuries AD, Hancha came 
to be used among the elite in the three 


Korean kingdoms of Silla, Kogury6d, and 
Paekche. The Koreans were the first non- 
Chinese to learn and use characters. By the 
4th or 5th century, Paekche had sent 
scholars to Japan as teachers of Chinese 
characters. 

In the mid-10th century, during the 
Kory6 kingdom, a civil-service examination 
system was established to recruit 
bureaucrats. The exam, modelled closely on 
the Chinese system, tested primarily — 
knowledge of the Confucian classics and the 
ability to compose Chinese text. Preparation 
for the exam promoted the use of S-K 
words. All words, whether S-K or native, 
were written in Hancha. 

During the Chosdn kingdom (1392- 
1910), Neo-Confucianism formed the 
ideological basis of the government and 
education, the civil service exam was 
maintained, and Hancha persisted*as a 
dominant script even after the effective 
phonetic script, Han'gti], was created in the 
mid-15th century. 

Hancha were used in the past. in a 
complicated way and only by a small group 
of literati, but they can be used today in a 
rational way by the masses, showing that the 
manner of using Hancha rather than the use ` 
of Hancha per se, determines whether 
literacy is restricted or widespread. Also, 
the characteristics of a language affect the 
manner and efficiency with which characters 
are used. 

Because the Korean language differs 
from the Chinese language, the Korean use 
of characters differs in some ways from their 
Chinese use. Because of the similarity in 
syntax between Korean and Japanese, 
Hancha use is similar though ‘not identical to 
Kanji use. ` 


band 
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Each Chinese character (shape) is 
associated with a meaning (morpheme) and 


‘sound (syllable). In borrowing a character, 


Koreans can pronounce it by approximating 
its Chinese sound or by using an equivalent 
native word, and they can ignore or use its 
meaning, as follows. The Japanese can do 
the same. 

1, Um/Chinese reading (Japanese On 
reading). Read Hancha using the Chinese 
sound and preserve its Chinese meaning: # 
(‘spring’) is chun in Chinese and ch'un in 
Korean Um reading (shun in- Japanese On 
reading). Today, Um reading is the only 
way Hancha are read in Korean. 

2. Hun/Korean reading (‘meaning 
reading’; Japanese Kun reading).- Read # 


as pom, the native word for ‘spring’. Hun ° 


reading was practised in the past but is 
mercifully no longer used, except in learning 
the meaning and sound of individual 
Hancha. For example, the Hancha for 
‘spring’ is learned as pom ch'un. (In Japan, 
Kun reading is still practised, and this 
character is read as haru.) — 

3. Um/Chinese phonetic loan. Read 
Hancha with the Chinese sound but ignore 
its Chinese meaning: Fo. used as a verb 
ending, approximates its Chinese sound wu 
but ignores its Chinese meaning (‘five’). __ 

4. Hun/Korean phonetic loan. Hancha 
PM (‘more; add’) has the Um/Chinese sound 
ka. But in using it as a part of the verb 
ending hadoni (roughly ‘do so and’), it is 
given the sound of the native word -dd4- 
(‘more’), though this meaning is irrelevant to 
the verb ending. 

Initially the Koreans used Hancha 
phonetically (items 3 and 4 above), choosing 
them for their sounds rather than for their 
meanings, to transcribe the sounds of native 


' names of people and places. Since there are 
‘many Hancha with the same sound, one 


particular Hancha must have been chosen 
for one sound somewhat arbitrarily, but once 


‘ chosen it must have been used more or less 


consistently. 

To use Hancha to write a’ full text, the 
Koreans faced the problem of the 
differences in syntax between their language 
and Chinese. A Korean sentence requires 
postpositions, which have little meaning, as 


‘ well as verb endings, which change their 


form constantly. Such items are not suitable 
for Hancha writing. Unsuited or not, 
Hancha had to be used for these items in 
early times because there was no alternative. 

So, how did the Koreans write text using 
only Hancha? The most popular and 
enduring method of writing the Korean 
language using Hancha was called Idu 
(cleric reading’) or Isd (cleric writing’). Its 
origin is not clear, but an Idu text written in 
AD 754 was discovered in 1979. Idu was 
used for writing official documents, personal 
correspondence, contracts, and so. on, for 
hundreds of years, until it was officially 
discontinued in 1894, when the Chosdn 
kingdom carried out an educational and 
cultural reform. 

Idu used the Korean word order, as 
shown in Figure 4a. As S-K content words 
were adopted they were written in their own 
characters and were given Um/Chinese 
readings. For .Korean grammatical 
morphemes, Hancha were chosen sometimes 
for their meanings and at other times for 
their sounds. 


(a) Idu: Writing Korean Text 
Character ` Meaning 
ft other | 
A person 
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ŭi (possessive) 
women- 

folks 

ruil (objective) 
violate 
sexually 

ha (verb-co 

gð end- 

dul ing) 

lang 


e NF Be S NF BH 


(b) Kugy6l: Reading Chinese Text 
Chinese Kugyðl Modern Meaning 


R È SL husband . 
i iff w wife 
E Re È niin (topic) 
Bll A # have 
Bil BY =. separation 
= gt ha (verb- 
a T. ending) 


Figure 4. Idu and Kugyðl. Under "Meaning" 
the grammatical morphemes are in 
italics. The text says: (a) If you 
sexually violate other person's woman 
folks; (b) Husband and wife have 
separation. 


Koreans needed not only to write 
Korean, but also to understand Chinese text. 
To make reading easier by clarifying the 
relations among clauses, they developed a 
method called Kugy6l, which involved 
inserting grammatical morphemes at clause 
boundaries in a Chinese text (Figure 4b). 
These grammatical morphemes were written 


in Hancha, sometimes using their meaning. 


and sometimes their sounds. To make 
insertion easier in the small spaces between 
columns of writing, the Hancha were 
sometimes written small and/or arranged 
horizontally. About 30 frequently used 
Hancha were eventually simplified, by 


retaining only a fragment or short-hand 
shape of each original Hancha, as shown in 
Figure 5; in a few cases, two simplified 
Hancha were fused into one, as for hago in 
the last row. 


Original Fragment Sound 
) Korean Japanese 
i Y ha so 
fe k ni hi 
Ed a ta ta 
ry a ko ro 
i » t ka 
ped 3 ro nu 
F 4 i i 
Fe Y gagi 
EA u 
Figure 5. Some simplified Hancha used for 
grammatical morphemes in Kugyðl, 
with related Katakana symbols used 
in Japan 


Some of the simplified Hancha had 
shapes that are the same or similar to some 
Katakana graphs now used in Japàn, and a 
few had even the same sounds. The 
simplified Hancha have never been 
transformed into a full phonetic script in 
Korean, probably because of the complex 
sounds and syllable structures of Korean. 

The use of Hancha need not be so 
complicated, if they are supplemented by a 
phonetic script. 


Hancha Use in the Present 


The greatest difficulty the Koreans faced 
in using only Hancha to write the their 
language was that Hancha are ill-suited to 
writing native grammatical morphemes. 
(The Japanese faced the same difficulty.) 
When a phonetic script was invented in the 
mid-15th century, it gradually began to be 
used for native grammatical morphemes and 


tras 
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content words, leaving Hancha only for S-K 
content words. Look again the Korean 
sentences "I go to school everyday” in 
Figure 1. In the upper example, it is written 
in a mixture of two scripts: Hancha (44%) 
for all the S-K words, and Han'gil (56%) for 
all the native words, be they content or 


grammatical; in the lower example, 


everything is written in Han'gil. 

Today, the proportions of Hancha can 
vary greatly from text to text, depending on 
the type of reader, subject matter, author, 
government policy, and so on. Few Hancha 
appear in reading material for young 
children, or on light subjects for adults. 
Overall the use of Hancha has decreased in 
the past several decades, mainly because of 
government policies, as described below. 
Figure 6 shows a survey of Hancha use in 
the newspaper Chosun Ilbo between 1920 
and 1990. 


Percent Hancha 





1920 1930 


1940 1950 1960 1970 
Year of Sample 


1980 1990 


Figure 6. A survey of Hancha use in a leading 
newspaper, Chosun Ilbo, between 
1920 and 1990 (based on data from 
Yi sdk-chu, 1990) 


The following tendencies emerge: 
Headlines used more Hancha than body text; 


' for headlines, a political section and a social 
' section used similar amount of Hancha; for 


body text, however, the political section 
used far more Hancha than the social 
section; the social section used no Hancha 
throughout the 70 years, except for a few in 
1940; for both headlines and body text, the 
use of Hancha declined over the 70 years 
surveyéd, with the turning point occurring 
around the year 1950. 

What proportion of Hancha do readers 
prefer in a text? In a survey, university 


- students said that they encounter all-Han'gil 


texts most often and read them fastest 
among texts containing varying proportions 
of Hancha (Park & Shon, 1990). Some 
Students reported that they could read all- 
Han'gil texts fast but without full 
comprehension. Many older Koreans who 
learned Hancha well and are accustomed to 
reading mixed texts complain that they have 
difficulty reading all Han'gil texts, 
prompting some newspapers to switch back 
to mixed scripts from all-Han'gil. 

Used properly, Hancha need not be ill- 
suited to write the Korean language; on the 
contrary, they may even make reading easy 
and fast by highlighting critical content ` 
words in a text. Unfortunately, Hancha are 
not used to maximum advantage in S. Korea 
and are not used at all in N. Korea. 


Misguided Attempts to Abolish Hancha 


In every nation that uses Chinese 
characters, there has been a debate on 
whether characters should be kept or 
abolished. The Vietnamese officially 
abolished them in the 1940's in favor of a 
Roman alphabet that had been in use since 
the 17th century. The Chinese and the 
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Japanese now and then toy with the idea of 
abolishing characters in favor of the 
exclusive use of a Roman alphabet, or 
occasionally Kana in Japan, but both peoples 
still live with them. Koreans, too, think of 
abolishing characters. However, as an 
altenative script they never think of a Roman 
alphabet but think of the Korean phonetic 
script Han'gtil is an effective script, on the 
other. 

Let us trace the chronology of the 
movement to abolish Hancha in S. Korea. 

* In 1948 President Syngman Rhee 
decreed that all government documents be 
written in Han'gtil, though Hancha might be 
used along with Han'giil temporarily. 

* In 1950 the Ministry of Education 
designated 1,200 Hancha for everyday use 
and 1,000 Hancha for school teaching. 

* In 1955 the Ministry of Education 
decreed that government documents as well 
as ordinary reading materials be written in 

` Han'găl. But Hancha technical terms, to be 
enclosed in parentheses, were permitted. 

* In 1957 the Ministry of Education 
published the 1,300 temporarily restricted 
Hancha, which were taught in schools 
between 1963 and 1969. 

* In 1968 President Park Chéng-hi 
_ decreed a five-year plan for abolishing 
Hancha. Later in the same year he shortened 
it to a two-year plan. 

* In 1970, Hancha disappeared from 
government documents and educational 
materials, arousing fierce opposition from 
the public. 

* In 1972 the Ministry of Education 
designated 1,800 Hancha for educational 
purpose. 

* In 1975 textbooks used in secondary 
schools began to contain Hancha. 


* In 1976 the Ministry of Education 
decided not to teach Hancha in primary 
school. 

* In 1991 the Supreme Court 
announced 2,854 Hancha permitted for 
personal names. 

Such frequent flip-flops in policy on 
Hancha use are detrimental to mass literacy. 
For one thing, they have produced uneven 
Hancha literacy among different generations 
of S. Koreans: Older generations are 
comfortabe only with Hancha-Han'gtl 
mixed. texts and so shun Han'gùl-only texts; 
younger generations do the reverse. 

Neither S. Korea nor N. Korea has quite 
managed to abolish Hancha. Why not? To 
abolish Hancha, S-K words must be 
abolished first. In 1962 the S. Korean 
government set up the Committee for 
Exclusive Use of Han'gùl, which suggested 
replacing over 14,000 S-K words and other 
foreign words with native words. But this 
impracticable suggestion was not taken up 
scriously. For the past few decades N. 
Korea too has been replacing many S-K 
words, leaving only some oft-used, familiar 
ones. Inevitably two questions arise: Which 
S-K words are common enough to be 
retained, and which native word should 
replace a particular S-K word. Regrettably, 
the two Koreas sometimes disagree on the 
answers. At ‘any rate, the movement to 
eliminate S-K words can go only so far, 
because not all S-K words have handy native 
versions. Imagine such Greco-Latinate 
words as data, analysis, system, television, 
and psychology being eliminated overnight 
from the English language! 

Now there seems to be a growing 
backlash against the Han'gil-only policies, 
spearcheaded by such organizations as the 
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Research Institute for Education in the 
Korean Language and Writing and its organ 
Omun YOngu (Research on Language and 
Writing). There are books such as Research 
on Orthography of the National Language 
(Sin, 1992) that argues for Hancha-Han’giil 
mixed uses. Some primary schools teach 
Hancha, if unofficially. Throughout the 
month of february 1994, the leading 


newspaper Chosun Ilbo carried a series of - 


lessons in Hancha as well as of articles that 
argued for Hancha use. 


Why Should Hancha be Kept? 


Han'giil is an efficient script, as 
described elsewhere (Taylor & Taylor, 
1995). If so, is there any good reason to 
keep Hancha? Especially when learning 
them requires time and effort? By way of 
answering it, let us consider some 
psycholinguistic advantages of keeping 
Hancha. 

Hancha have advantages like those 
described for Hanzi: Quick grasp of 
meaning; differentiation of homophones; 
ready creation of compound words; concise 


expression; handy abbreviation, and so on. | 


Korean is unlike Chinese in having two 
different kinds of vocabulary, S-K and 


native, and it is for the former that Hancha’ 


are useful, even critical. 

Hancha clarify meanings of S-K words. 
Consider words such as kukki (‘national 
flag’), kugd (‘national language’), and 
kungmun (‘national writing’). ‘Spelled in 
these inconsistent ways — kuk-, kug-, kung- 
— as in the McCune-Reischauer 
romanization, people may not see that the 


three words share the same initial morpheme ` 


kuk (‘nation' or ‘national'). At present, in 


: Han'găl spelling the morpheme is always 
‘ spelled as kuk. Even so, when sixth graders 


were asked to define kugd, only 6 out of 70 
children defined it correctly, and the rest 


. gave various plausible but wrong answers, 


such as "“Han'gil book," “book on 
vocabulary lessons,” "book containing prose 
and poetry," which are ‘kinds of books used 
in kugd classes but none is the precise 
definition of the word kugé (O, 1973). In 
defining this and 24 other common S-K 
words, the children's overall score was a 
dismal 26.5 out of 100. If children have 
difficulty with common S-K words, they 
will have even more difficulty with technical 
words (Table 1) that they will encounter as 
they advance to higher-level schools, 
because most such words are S-K. l 

If Koreans do not see the S-K 
morpheme kuk in Hancha, eventually they 
will spell different words that contain it as 
they sound as kuk-, kug-, kung-, not 
realizing their close relation. Without 
Hancha backing, some S-K words 
"degenerate" into native words, in which 
case the meaning of constituent syllables are 
lost, as happened in changko ('big, drum’), 
which has become changku, and so can no 
longer be analyzed into two meaningful 
constituents. 

Hancha differentiate homophones. 
Chinese uses 1300 tone syllables, and still is 
full of homophones. -In pronouncing S-K 
words Koreans approximate the sounds of 
Chinese but omit the tones, using only about 
430 (out of their 2,000 syllables), producing 
many homophones. In: a 2,600-Hancha 
dictionary, 40 morphemes (e.g., ‘four’, 
‘death’, ‘temple’, ‘history’) share the syllable 
sa, and 40 other morphemes share the 
syllable ki (e.g., ‘period’, ‘record’, ‘rise’, 
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‘some'). Even when two morpheme- 
syllables are joined in a compound word, 
many word pairs are homophonic. All S-K 
homophones are distinguished in Hancha. 
Korean names are full of homophones, yet 
they are now written in Han'giil in telephone 
directories. To find the telephone number of 
a target person, a searcher has to know 
something about the target's address as well. 

In N. Korea where Hancha are not used, 
the problem of homophones“ has. been 
"solved" in a typical N. Korean manner: By 
‘taking out of the vocabulary, by a decree, 
One or more members of a set of 
homophones. 

Hancha: words are expressive and 
concise. Words like ch'ung (‘loyalty’), hyo 
(‘filial piety’), and in (benevolence’), express 
three of the Confucian virtues in one- 
syllable-morpheme-Hancha. Perhaps these 
concepts-in- Hancha are so handy that 
Koreans (and Japanese) have never created 
native words for them. 

What needs a long native phrase can 
often be expressed concisely in a word or 
idiom of two to four Hancha. For the public 
sign "no smoking,” S-K kiim'udn (‘prohibit, 
smoking’) is concise. Furthermore, the 
Hancha # (‘prohibit’) kiim can appear in 
many other prohibitions, such as kimchu 
t'no drinking’) and kămjok (‘confinement’). 
When one sees it, its meaning almost leaps 
out. As a bonus, the Hancha sign is 
understood by Chinese and Japanese tourists 
as well. By contrast, the same prohibition in 
native version is wordy: 

1. tambae p'iuji masio (‘Please don't 
smoke cigarettes’) or 

‘2 tambae răl samka chusipsio (‘Please 
refrain from smoking’). 

A direct command "don't" as in (1) is 


considered impolite, and so an indirect 
request (2) is posted in a taxi. Whether 1 or 
2 is used, the native sign is much longer than 
its S-K version, because it is a sentence with 
a verb at its end, and the verb has an 
inflectional ending to show that the sentence 
is a command or request in a polite form. 
The Han'gil public sign is not understood by 
Chinese and Japanese tourists. 

Hancha readily produce compound 
words. Two or more morphemes, each 
written in one Hancha, readily join to form a 
compound word. In a S-K dictionary, 1,800 
common Hancha are used in over 10,000 
compound words. A compound word can 
join as many as ten morphemes-Hancha, as 
in pangsasOngt'ansonyOndaech'ukchongbop 
(radiation, carbon, date, measurement 
method’). I doubt that this word, if written 
in Han‘giil, could be understood at all; I also 
doubt that this S-K word can be converted to 
a native phrase. Many S-K idioms (e.g., fae 
ki man sdng ‘Great talents mature late’) are 


-concise with no grammatical morphemes, 


expressive, and have interesting origins; 
moreover, they are shared with Chinese and 
Japanese, as described in "Hanzi for 
Compound Words and Idioms." 

Hancha are handy for abbreviations 
(Table 2). A long name of an institution can 
be abbreviated by judiciously picking a few 
Hancha (the three Hancha picked are in 
uppercase): 
KOryéDAEhakkyoAseamunje YONguso 
(‘Koryd University Asian Problem Research 
Center’). This abbreviated name Kodae'ayčn 
(high, big’ = Koryo University; Asia, 
research’) retains some meaning in Hancha 
but is meaningless in Han'gitl, as well as in 
acronym, KDAY. Not only the names of 
institutions but also common phrases are 
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routinely abbreviated and contracted, as ` 


TAEhakkyolIPhakSihim (‘university 


entrance examination’) is shortened to: 


tacipsi (big, entrance, exam’). 

Because S-K words are better 
recognized in Hancha, newspaper headlines, 
whose meanings have to be grasped at a 
glance, tend to make heavy use of Hancha 
(Figure 6). Considerate authors write 
uncommon S-K words in Hancha, and when 
they write such words in Han'gil they 
provide Hancha in parentheses. The first 
definition provided in a Korean dictionary 
for a S-K word is typically its Hancha, 
which often reveals the word's meaning 
sufficiently. The meanings of some 
uncommon S-K words are not grasped at all, 
until their Hancha are found. 

To conclude, S-K words, abbreviations, 
and idioms are indispensable parts of the 
Korean language; they can, and should, be 
reduced in number but cannot be eliminated 


from the Korean language without 


impoverishing it. As long as they exist, 
Hancha are needed to write some of them so 
that their meanings can be acurately and 
speedily recognized. As a bonus, through 
shared Chinese characters and words, 
Koreans maintain cultural links with the 
Chinese and the Japanese. They can also 
access the old and rich cultural keritage of 
East Asia. 


Kanji (and Kana) 


The Japanese language is similar to 


Korean in syntax, but not in speech sounds — 


and native words. It has many Sino- 
Japanese (S-J) words, which along with 
native content words, tend to be written in 
Kanji, while grammatical morphemes are 


written in Hiragana. Kanji share advantages 
and shortcomings of Hanzi and Hancha, but 
Kanji are unique in having multiple 

readings. l 


Kanji Uses in Different Times 


Between the AD 4th and 7th centuries, 
waves of Koreans and Chinese emigrated to 
Japan and helped the Japanese to develop a 
Chinese-based culture. Among the 
Japanese, Prince Shotoku (574-622) studied 
Buddhist texts and promoted Chinese 
culture, including government organization 
and writing. The 7th and 8th centuries were 
a time of assimilation of Chinese culture on 
a large scale, mostly among aristocrats, 
high-ranking officials, and Buddhist monks. 
Kanji were used as the sole script until two 
forms of a syllabary, Kana, were created out 
of Kanji during the 9th century. (Katakana 
are fragments of certain Kanji, in the manner 
shown in Figure 5, while Hiragana are 
simplified shapes of certain cursive Kanji.) 
Though Kanji are now supplemented by 
Kana, they still form the backbone of the 
Japanese writing system. 

The use of Kanji has changed over time 
and across fields of inquiry. In the 90 years 
between 1879 and 1968, the percentage of 
Kanji contained in newspapers declined 
from over 90% to 60% of the written 
symbols (Kaiho & Nomura, 1983). In 
counts taken between 1941 and 1981, the 
different Kanji used ranged between 2,637 
and 5,120, depending on the type of user and 
topic (Tajima 1989), The most frequent 
2,000 Kanji accounted for about 99% of the 
Kanji used in the data, and between 1,000 
and 3,000 different Kanji accounted for the 
remaining 1%. In China 2,400 Hanzi 


4 
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account for 99% and 4,876 Hanzi for the 
remaining 1%. 

The 2,000 most frequently used Kanji 
must be identified for children to learn, if 
they are to function as literate members of 
the Japanese society. Over the past 100 


years, numerous government decrees have 
attempted to restrict the number and types of 
Kanji for common use and for school 
instruction. Table 5 shows a variety of 
Kanji lists of the past five decades. 


Table 5. Kanji Lists for Common Use and Education 


Year List (Number of Items) 


1946 Temporary Kanji (1,850 Kanji) 

1947 Tamporary Kanji On and Kun (3,122 sounds) 

1948 Kanji for primary school (881) 

1951 Additional Kanji for personal names (92) 

1970 Kanji for primary school (996) 

1973 Temporary Kanji On and Kun, revised (3,938 sounds); 


106 Ateji and Jukujikun allowed 


1976 Additional Kanji for personal names (28) 


1981 Additional Kanji for personal names (54) 

1981 Common Kanji (1,945; 2,187 On and 1,900 Kun sounds) 
1989 Kanji for primary school (1,006) 

1990 Additional Kanji for names (284) 


On (Chinese reading of Kanji’); Kun (Japanese ee of Kanji’); Ateji (assigned Kanji); 


Jukujikun (idiomatic Kun). These terms will be explain 


The older list, Temporary Kanji, was 
prepared during the Occupation of the Allied 
Forces, and was called "temporary" because 
it was considered to be a temporary measure 
until a Roman alphabet replaced all other 
scripts in Japan. The later, more liberal 
Common Kanji likst added 95 Kanji to, and 
subtracted 19 from, the Temporary Kanji. 

Writers of textbooks, newspapers, and 
government documents tend to adhere to 
these lists, though not slavishily. 

‘Remember, the 2,000 most frequent Kanji 
account for about 99% of the Kanji used; an 
additional 1,000 of more Kanji are needed to 
account for the rest, to be used in fields such 


shartly. 


as science, technology, literature, and 
personal names. In voluntary tests of Kanji 
literacy run by a private company in Tokyo, 
even educated adults did not know all the 
official Kanji, or even all the ones taught in 
the early school years, but they did know 
some unofficial but frequently seen Kanji 
(Saiga, 1978). Perhaps the lists of official 
Kanji do not reflect the needs of everyday 
reading as well as they might. 


Kanji Readings: On/Chinese and 
Kun/Japanese 


In the way they usé logographic 
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characters, the Japanese, the Chinese, and ` 
the Koreans differ most clearly and : 


dramatically in the sounds assigned to 
characters, as can be seen in the numerous 


samples given throughout this article. The ` 


Japanese use of characters is similar to, but 
by no means the same as, the Korean use. 
For one thing, the Japanese use characters 
far more heavily than do Koreans. For 
another, only the Japanese, but not the 
Koreans, maintain the past practice of 
having Chinese and native readings of 
characters. The Japanese not only still use 
both types of readings, but also use a few 
varieties of each type, making oral reading 
of Kanji exceedingly complicated. Consider 
the character for "ten" +. It is given one 
sound shi (rising tone) in Chinese and sip in 
Korean but several quite different sounds: 
to, tö, so, jitt-, jū, jutt- in Japanese. The first 
three sounds are Kun/Japanese readings, 
while the second three are On/Chinese 
readings. 

On/Chinese readings are never identical 
to Chinese sounds because of the differences 
in the sound systems between Chinese and 
Japanese. The degree of resemblance of 
On/Chinese readings and Chinese sounds 
depends partly on when in history and from 
where in China particular Kanji were 
borrowed. Four types of On/Chinese’ 
readings can be distinguished, though an 
ordinary Japanese reader is not necessarily 
aware of them. 


* Go'on (‘sound of Go' or the Chinese. 
Wu State) came to Japan between the Sth’ 
` andthe 6th centuries. It is thought to reflect, 
a southern dialect of the Six dynasties period, 


in China. Go'on came to Japan with 
Buddhism via Korea and tends to be used in 
Buddhist words. — 
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* Kan'on (‘sound of Kan’ or Chinese 
sound) was brought back to Japan in the 7th 
and 8th centuries by Japanese missions 
returning from China and was adopted by 
the central government. It reflects the 
standard language used in two great northern 
Chinese cities of the Tang dynasty, 
Chang'an (modern Xi'an) and Luoyang. 
Go'on and Kan'on together account for most 
of On/Chinese readings. 

* Tö-Sö'on (‘the sounds of Chinese 
Tang and Song dynasties’) reflects the sound 
of the 14th century Hangzhou area in 
southern China. It is associated with Zen 
Buddhism. 

* The habitual On is a Kanji misreading 
that has become entrenched by habit. 

Most Kanji are given only one of the 
four types of On readings, but some are 
given as many as three in different contexts 
or in different words: fF is kö in Kan'on, gy6 
in Go'on, and an in To-Sd'on; 4 is myo in 
Go'on, bei in Kan'on, and mei in habitual 
On. ; 

The On/Chinese readings of Kanji 
brought about some changes in the sounds 
of Japanese, such as introducing the final 
nasal N (-ng) and possibly the sounds called 
"contracted" (ya, yu, yo) as well. In the 8th 
century the Japanese sound system had 
about 90 different syllables but now has 
around 110. At the same time, some On 
readings of Kanji changed as the Japanese 
sounds changed. For example, zyau, dyau, 
zeu, deu, defu are all now pronounced as jö. 
Consequently, the number of homophonic 
Kanji increased. 

Of the 1,945 Common Kanji, 1,168 have 
both On and Kun readings, 737 have only 
On readings, and 40 have only Kun readings 
(some Kanji created in Japan, and some 
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infrequent. On readings are not in the 
Common Kanji list). The 1,945 Common 
Kanji are associated with 4,087 sounds or 
readings. Often one Kanji may maintain the 
same meaning while it is given either On or 
Kun reading: ùt ike (Kun) and chi (On) both 
mean ‘pond’. Sometimes one Kanji may be 
given either a Kun or On reading to go with 
its different meaning, such as Œ Kun nama 
(raw’) and On sei (‘life’). Sometimes one 
Kanji has two different meanings in two 
different Kun readings: 2 s‘nd sotsu (‘lead' 
someone), 


Two-Kanji Words: Readings 


Single Kanji tend to be read in Kun, 
while two or more Kanji making up a 
compound word are more likely to be read 
in On. But this pattern of reading is not a 
hard and fast rule. Also, two Kanji making 
up a compound word are usually read 
consistently in one way, be it On or Kun, but 
occasionally, one of the two Kanji is read in 
On and the other in Kun. Examples of 
mixed readings are jūbako (nest of boxes’) 
in Kun-On, and yuto (‘bath tub’) in On-Kun. 
A two-Kanji word such as: can have two 
different meanings, depending on whether it 
is read in On seibutsu (‘living thing’) or Kun 
namamono Craw food’). 

A multi-Kanji word with a mixed On- 
Kun reading can stump even expert Kanji 
readers. One Kanji scholar, Saiga (1978), 
had to ask for directions in Tokyo. When he 
asked for Shiroyamaue (Kun-Kun-Kun), 
which he knew as a three-Kanji name, his 
listener was puzzled; thereupon he asked for 
his destination as Hakusanjo (On-On-On), 
with the same puzzled reaction from the 
listener, who eventually hit upon the correct 


name Hakusan'ue (On-On-Kun). 

A Kanji dictionary for English speakers 
learning Japanese lists, for one particular 
level-1 Kanji , six meanings, some related 
and some not: ‘life’, ‘birth’, ‘growth’, 
‘physiology’, ‘pupil’, and 'raw'. It also lists 
the following 19 official and unofficial 
sounds: 


i 


* 13 (10 official) Kun/Japanese readings: 


i-, iki-, ike-, u-, uma-, umare; O-, Oi-, ki-; 
nama; ha-, -ba-, hae-; 


* 4 (2 official) On/Chinese readings: sho, 


-jy0; sel, ~zei; 
* 2 unusual Kun readings: iku, ubu. 


Actually, this Kanji has many more 
unofficial and uncustomary’ readings, 
especially in place names: yoi, nari, ai, sd, 
nu, gose, maru, dan, dori, sa, iko.... It is said 
to have over. 100 different readings! 

To complicate Kanji reading further, 
there are Ateji (assigned Kanji) and 
Jukujikun (idiomatic Kanji). In assigning 
Kanji to Japanese native words, Kanji's 
meanings are sometimes ignored but their 
sounds are kept, to create Ateji, as in sewa 
(‘care'), which ignores the two Kanji's 
meanings, ‘world’ and ‘talk’. Ateji are used 
also to write a word with little or unknown 
meaning, such as a foreign word like 
America, which requires four Kanji with the 
meanings ‘sub- or pseudo-, rice, clever, add’. 
(The Chinese use a similar trick to write 
European names.) However, a handful of 
Ateji do reflect the meaning as well as the 
sound of a native word, as in kokochi 
(mind, ground’ for ‘feeling'). The official 
Kanji allow Ateji of this kind but not ones 


that represent the sound without the 


meaning. 


ws 
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In Jukujikun two or more Kanji are 


assigned to a native word, preserving their ` 


meanings but usually ignoring their 
customary sounds. For example, for one- 
morpheme native word, miyage (‘souvenir’), 


two Kanji (land, product’) are assigned, - 


ignoring their On sounds tosan. 
With Ateji and Jukujikun, more native 
content words can be written in Kanji. 


Kanji-Hiragana Mixed Text 


Individual Kanji have advantages like 
those described for Hanzi and Hancha: 
quick grasp of meaning; differentiation of 
homophones; ready creation of compound 
words; concise expression; handy 


abbreviation, and so on. But Kanji use in. 


text is uniquely efficient. 

In Japanese text, content words — be 
they S-J or native — tend to be written in 
Kanji, while grammatical morphemes tend 
to be written in Hiragana. So a typical 
Japanese sentence looks like the one shown 
in Figure 1: content words in Kanji include 
native pronoun watashi ('I'), S-J nouns 
mainichi (‘every day') and gakko (‘school’), 
native verb stem i- ('go’))' grammatical 
morphemes in Hiragana include the 
postpositions for a subject wa and for a 
locative e; verb ending -ku (present tense, 
plain level of politeness, statement). 

Both Japanese and Koreans write native 
grammatical morphemes always in phonetic 


~...scripts. The two peoples can write S-K or S- 


J words in characters, but the Japanese write 
S-J words in Kanji more consistently than do 
the Koreans write S-K words in Hancha. 
The two peoples differ in how they write 
native content words ("I" and "go"), in that 
the Japanese tend to write them in Kanji, 


whereas the Koreans write them always in 
Han'giil. 

All-Hiragana texts are longer than their 
Kanji-Hiragana mixed versions, partly 
because they may need extra spaces between 
phrases, as opposed to a Kanji-Hiragana text 
in which alternations between the two 
scripts mark phrase boundaries, and partly 
because between two and five kana are 
needed to write one Kanji. All-Hiragana 
text is hard to read, because its Hiragana 
signs have to be grouped into words and 
phrases by the reader. Even when its 
phrases are separated, the text may still be 
difficult, because it may contain some 
homophones. 

Kanji do shorten a text, but the more 


. important use of Kanji in text is to write 


content words. The complex and dark: 
Kanji, with an average of 10 strokes, mostly 
Straight lines, stand out in text against a 
background of grammatical morphemes 
written in simple and light Hiragana that 
have an average of 3 strokes, mostly curved. 
Skilled readers can develop, consciously 
or unconsciously, a strategy of paying more 
attention to Kanji that represent important 
content words than to Hiragana that 
represent less important grammatical 
morphemes. In one experiment, college 
students’ reading times were faster for a 
Kanji-Hiragana mixed text, next for an all- 
Hiragana text, and slowest for an all- 
Katakana text (Nakano, 1958). Katakana 
and Hiragana equally represent the sounds 
of the syllables, but Katakana are normally 
used for special words — loan words and 
onomatopoeia — that do not necessarily 
appear in every page of a text, whereas 
Hiragana for grammatical morphemes 
appear in every sentence. Obviously, the 
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visual familiarity of script also influences 
reading speed. 

Kanji, because of their multiple 
readings, pose a problem for oral reading. 


However, in silent reading they help 


comprehension of text: Often a skilled 
reader can get the main message of a 
sentence by reading only Kanji, as in "I 
everyday school go" in Figure 1. 


Proposals for Hanzi, Hancha, 
and Kanji 


> With Hanzi, the problem is that their 
shapes have been simplified, sometimes 
drastically and injudiciously. Excessively 
complex Hanzi, say those over 25 strokes, 
should be either simplified or eliminated 
from lists of Hanzi designated for common 
use. The question is how Hanzi should be 
simplified. With logographic characters, 
one of the advantages is that they can be 
recognized even among peoples who speak 
different languages because of their 
relatively unchanging shapes and meaning in 
the face of changing sounds. This advantage 
has been diminished or destroyed by the 
drastic simplification of many common 
Hanzi in China but not in Taiwan, Hong 
Kong, Japan, and Korea. . 
If characters are to be simplified, ideally 
there should be research on how to do 
it to best effect for writing, reading, and 
learning. Research should compare complex 
characters with their simplified versions, 
controlling such other factors as frequency 
of use, familiarity, and concretenss- 
abstractness of meaning. Furthermore, it 
should be done cooperatively among the 
peoples who use characters in different parts 
of the world. Judiciously simplified 


characters should retain the following 
components or qualities: 


1. Meaning-bearing semantic components 
and sound-cuing phonetic components. 

2. visual discriminability. 

3. esthetic quality (e.g., balance, symmetry). 

4. similarity to the original shapes. 


With Hancha, the problem is that they 
are not used to their best advantage. Korean 
text can be written using Han'gil alone, as is 
done in N. Korea and often in S. Korea. But 
text should be easier to comprehend, if 
Hancha are used to write certain S-K words 
such as infrequent words, idioms, technical 
terms, abbreviations, names of people or 
places, and homophones, while Han'gtil is 
used to write grammatical morphemes, 
native content words, and European loan 
words. . 

The number of Hancha learned is not as 
important as the consistent and frequent use 
of the learned Hancha. N. Koreans learn 
3,000 Hancha in secondary and tertiary 
schools, but because they do not use the 
learned Hancha in text, they forget the 
Hancha, They experience the labor of 
learning a large number of Hancha, without 
the pleasure of using the learned Hancha. 
The number of Hancha learned in S. Korea, 
1,800, is not large, and Hancha have only 
one Um/Chinese sounds. They should be 
taught thoroughly, from primary school, and 
be used constantly and consistently for some 
S-K words. Ideally, two Koreas should 
consult each other in replacing S-K words 
with native words and in choosing common 
Hancha for education and daily use. 

With Kanji, the problem is that their 
multiple readings are increadibly complex 
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and difficult to master. Even college _ are not slavishly observed, especially in the 
graduates cannot master all the Kun and On , names of persons and places. ETARE they 
sounds of the official Kanji. There isa should be. 

crying need to check the proliferation of Characters have been used for over 1700 
sounds given to each Kanji. In years by the Koreans and over 1500 years by 
promulgating the 1,945 Common Kanji, the the Japanese. If their few shortcomings are 
Japanese government did limit the readings ameliorated without sacrificing their many 
of these Kanji to 2,187 On and 1,900 Kun, advantages, they may be around for long’ 
total 4,087. But the government guidelines time. 
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The Handbook covers 31 East Asian and 
Pacific countries and regions. Their 
government, economic life, geographical facts, 
historical background, as well as society and 
culture are dealt with in a clear and 
comprehensive manner. Each chapter fully 
illustrated by a special colored map. After its 
first edition-published in 1991- was well 
received, the Handbook has been regularly 
updated. 
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